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THE VICOMTE DE BRAGELONNE. 


CHAPTER I. 

TRIITMPE3IINATB. 

On the king’s arrival in Paris, he sat at the cdunoil 
which had been summoned, and worked for a certain por- 
tion of the day. The queen remained with the queen- 
mother, and burst into tears as soon as she had taken 
leave of the king. “ Ah, madamo ! ” she said, “ the king 
no longer loves me ! What will become of me ? ” 

“ A husband always loves his wife when she is like 
you,” replied Anne of Austria. 

“ A time may come when he will love another woman 
instead of me.” 

“ What do you call loving? ” 

“Always thinking of a person— always seeking heir 
society.” 

“ I)o you happen to have remarked,” said Anno of Aus- 
tria, “ that the king has ever done anything of the 
sort?” 

“ No, madame,” said the young queen, hesitatingly. 

“ What is there to complain of, then, Marie ?” 

“ You will admit that the king leaves me ?” 

“TheJfing, my daughter, belongs to his people.” 

“ And that is the very reason why he no longer belongs 
to me; and that is the reason, too, why I shall find my- 
self, as so many q«eens before me, forsaken and forgotten, 
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whilst glory and honors will be reserved for others. Oh, 
my mother I the king is so handsome 1 how often will 
others tell him that they love him, and how much, indeed 
they must do so I ” * 

“ It is very seldom, indeed, that women love the man in 
loving the king. But if such a thing happened, which I 
doubt, you would do better to wish, Marie, that such 
women should really love your husband. In the first* 
place, the devoted love of a mistress is a rapid element of 
the dissolution of a lover’s affection; and then, by dint of 
loving, the mistress loses all influence over her lover, 
whose power of wealth she does not covet, caring only for 
his affection. Wish, therefore, that the king should lovo 
but lightly, and that his mistress should love with all her 
heart.” 

“Oh, my mother, what power may not a deep affection 
exercise over him I ” 

“And yet you say you are resigned 

“Quite true, quite true; I speak absurdly. There is 
a feeling of anguish, however, which I can never con- 
trol.” 

“ And that is ? ” 

“The king may make a happy choice — may find a home, 
with all the tender influences of home, not far from that 
we can offer him,— a home with children round him, the 
children of another woman. Oh, madame ! I should die 
if I were but to see the king’s children.” 

“Marie^ Marie,” replied the queen-mother with a smile, 
and she took the young queen’s hand in her own, “ re^ 
member what I am going to say, and let it always be a 
consolation to you; the ’king cannot have a Dauphin 
without yow.” 

With remark the queen-mother quitted her 

daughter-in-law, in order to meet Madame, whose arrival 
111 the grand cabinet had just been announced by one of 
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the pages. Madame had scarcely taken time to change 
her dress. Her face revealed her agitation, which be- 
trayed a plan the execution of which occupied while thd 
result distobed, her mind. 

“ I came to ascertain,” she said, “ if your majesties are 
suffering any fatigue from our journey.” 
f “None at all,” said the queen-mother. 

“A little,” replied Mariai Theresa. 

have suffered from annoyance more than anything 
else,” said Madame. 

“ How was that?” inquired Anne of Austria. 

“ The fatigue the king undergoes in riding about on 
horseback.” 

“ That does the king good.” 

« And it was I who advised him,” said Maria Theresa, 
turning pale. 

Madame said not a word in reply ; but one of those 
smiles which were peculiarly her own flitted for a moment 
across her lips, without passing over the rest of her face ; 
tlien, immediately changing the conversation, she com 
tinned, “We shall find Paris precisely the Paris wo 
quitted ; the same intrigues, plots, and flirtations going on.” 

“Intrigues! What intrigues do you allude to?” in- 
quired the queen-mother, 

“ People are talking a good deal about M. Fouquet and 
Madame Plessis-BelliOre.” 

“ Who makes up the number to about ten thousand,’^ 
replied the queen-mother. “ But what are the plots you 
speak of ? ” 

“We have, it seems, certain misunderstandings with 
Holland to settle.” 

“What about?” 

“ Monsieur has been telling me the story of the medals ” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the young queen, “you mean those 
medals struck in flolland, on which a cloud is seen pass- 
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ing across the sun, which is the king’s devi(5e. You ai*8 
wrong in calling that a plot — it is an insult.” , 

“ But so contemptible that the king can well despise it,” 
replied the queen-mother. “ W ell, what are the flirtations 
which are alluded to? Do you mean that of Madame 
d’Olonne?” 

“ No, no ; nearer ourselves than that.” > 

“ Casa de murmured the queen-mother, and 

without moving her lips, in her daughter-in-law’s ear, 
without being overheard by Madame, who thus continued : 
— “ You know the terrible news ? ” 

“Oh, yes ; M. de Quiche’s wound.” 

“ And you attribute it, I suppose, as every one else does, 
to an accident which happened to him while hunting?” 

“ Yes, of course,” said both the queens together, their 
interest awakened. 

Madame drew closer to them, as she said, in a low tone 
of voice, “ It was a duel.” 

“ Ah ! ” said Anne of Austria, in a severe tone ; for, in 
her ears, the word “duel,” which had been forbidden in 
France aU the time she reigned over it, had a strange 
sound. 

“A most deplorable duel, which has nearly cost Mon- 
sieur two of his best friends, and the king two of his best 
servants.” 

“What was the cause of the duel?” inquired the young 
queen, animated by a secret instinct. 

“Flirtation,” repeated Madame, triumphantly. “The 
gentlemen in question were conversing about the virtue of 
a particular lady belonging to the court. One of them 
thought that Pallas was a very second-rate person com- 
pared to her ; the other pretended that the lady in ques- 
tion was an imitation of Venus alluring Mars ; and there- 
upon the two gentlemen fought as fiercely as Hector and 
Achilles.” 
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“ Venus alluring Mars ? ” said the young queen in a low 
tone of voice without venturing to examme into the alle- 
gory very deeply. 

‘‘Who is the lady?” inquired Anne of Austda 
abruptly. “ You said, I believe, she was one of the hfdies 
of honor?” 

• “ Did I say so ? ” replied Madame. 

‘‘ Yes ; at least I thought I heard you mention it.” 

“Are you not aware that such a woman is of ill-omen 
to a royal house?” 

“ Is it not Mademoiselle de la Vallidre ? ” said the 
queen-mother. 

“ Yes, indeed, that plain-looking creature.” 

“ I thought she was affianced to a gentleman who cer- 
tainly is not, at leiist so I have heard, either M. de Quiche 
or M, de Wardes?” 

“Very possibly, Madame.” 

The young queen took up a piece of tapestry, and 
began to broider with an affectation of tranquillity her 
trembling fingers contradicted. 

“What were you saying about Venus and Mars ? ” pur- 
sued the queen mother. “ Is there a Mars also ? ” 

“ She boasts of tliat being the case.” 

“ Did you say she boasts of it ? ” 

“ That was the cause of the duel.” 

And M. de Quiche upheld the cause of Mars ? ” 

“ Yes, certainly ; like the devoted servant he is ” 

“The devoted servant of whom?” exclaimed the young 
queen, forgetting her reserve in allowing her jealous feel- 
ing to escape. 

“Mars, not to be defended except at the expense of 
Venus,” replied Madame. “M. de Quiche maintained the 
perfect innocence of Mars, and no doubt affirmed that it 
was all a mere boast.” 

“And M. de Wardes,” said Anne of Austria, quietly, 
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‘‘spread the report that Venus was within her rights, 
I suppose?” 

“Oh, De Wardes,” thought Madame, “you shall pay 
dearly for the wound you have given that noblest— best 
of men!” And she began to attack De Wardes with the 
greatest bitterness ; thus discharging her own and 
De Guiche’s debt, with the assurance that she was work-' 
ing the future ruin of her enemy. She said so much,c in 
fact, that had Mardcamp been there, he would have re- 
gretted he had show such firm regard for his friend, inas- 
much as it resulted in the ruin of his unfortunate foe. 

“ I see notliing in the whole affair but one cause of mis- 
chief, and that is La Yalli^re herself,” said the queen- 
ihother. 

The young queen resumed her work with perfect indif- 
ference of manner, while Madame listened eagerly. 

“ I do not yet quite understand what you said just 
now about the danger of coquetry,” resumed Anne of 
Austria. 

“ it is quite true,” Madame hastened to say, “ that if 
the girl had not been a coquette, Mars would not have 
thought at all about her.” 

The repetition of this word Mars brought a passing 
color to the queen’s face; but she still continued her 
work. 

“I will not permit that, in my court, gentlemen should 
be set against each other in this manner,” said Anne of 
Austria, calmly, “Such manners were useful enough, 
perhaps, in days when the divided nobility had no other 
rallying-point than mere gallantry. At that time women, 
whose sway was absolute and undivided, were privileged 
to encourage men’s valor by frequent trials of their cour- 
age. But now, thank Heaven ! there is but one master in 
France, and to him every instinct of the mind, every 
pulse of the body are due. I will not allow my son to be 
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deprived of my single one of his servants.” And she 
turned tovi^ards the young queen, saying, “What is to b© 
done with this La Valli^re?” 

“La Vallito?” said the queen, apparently surprised, 
“ I do not even know the name ; ” and she accompanied 
this remark by one of those cold fixed smiles only to he 
•observed on royal lips. 

Jfadame was herself a princess great in every respect, 
great in intelligence, great by birth, by pride^ the 
queen’s reply, however, completely astonished her, 
and she was obliged to pause for a moment in order 
to recover herself. “ She is one of my maids of honor, 
she replied, with a bow. 

“ In that case,” retorted Maria Theresa, in the same 
tone, “it is your affair, my sister, and not ours.” 

“I beg your pardon,” resumed Anne of Austria, “it is 
my affair. And I perfectly well understand,” she pursued, 
addressing a look full of intelligence at Madame, “Ma- 
dame’s motive for saying what she has just said.” 

“ Everything which emanates from you, madame,” said 
the English princess, “ proceeds from the lips of Wisdom.” 

“ If we send this girl back again to her own family,” 
said Maria Theresa, gently, “we must bestow a pension 
upon her.” 

“ Which I will provide for out of my income,” exclaimed 
Madame. 

“ No, no,” interrupted Anne of Austria, “ no disturbance, 
I beg. The king dislikes that the slightest disrespectful 
remark should be made of any lady. Let everything bo 
done quietly. Will you have the kindness, madame, to 
send for this girl here; and you, my daughter, will have 
the goodness to retire to your own room.” 

The dowager queen’s entreaties were commands, and 
as Maria Theresa rose to return to her apartments, Ma- 
dame rose in order to send a page to summon La Vallidre, 
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CHAPTER n. 

tHB FIRST QITAERBL# 

La Valli^ire entered the queen-mother’s apartments 
without in the least suspecting that a serious plot was 
being concerted against her. She thought it was for 
something connected with her duties, and never had the 
queen-mother been unkind to her when such was the case. 
Besides, not being immediately under the control or 
direction of Anne of Austria, she could only have an 
official connection with her, to which her own gentleness 
of disposition, and the rank of the august princess, made 
her yield on every occasion with the best possible grace. 
She therefore advanced towards the queen-mother with 
that soft and gentle smile which constituted her principal 
charm, and as she did not approach sufficiently close, 
Anne of Austria signed to her to come nearer. Madame 
then entered the room, and with a perfectly calm air took 
her seat beside her mother-in-law, and continued the 
work which Maria Theresa had begun. When La Val- 
lidre, instead of the directions which she expected to re- 
ceive immediately on entering the room, perceived these 
preparations, she looked with curiosity, if not with un- 
easiness, at the two princesses. Anne seemed full of 
thought, while Madame maintained an affectation of 
indifference that would have alarmed a less timid person 
even than Louise. 

“ Mademoiselle,” said the queen-mother suddenly, with- 
out attempting to moderate or disguise her Spanish accent, 
which she never failed to do except wbeff she was angry, 
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<‘come closeir; we were talking of you, as every one else 
seems to be doing.” 

“ Of me ! ” exclaimed La Valli^re, turning pale. 

“Do you pretend to be ignorant of it; are you not 
aware of the duel between M. de Guiche and M. de 
Waj'des?” 

9 “ Ob, madame ! I heard of it yesterday,” said La Valliftre, 
clasping her hands together. 

And did you not foresee this quarrel ?” 

« should I, madame ? ” 

“ Because two men never fight without a motive, and 
because you must be aware of the motive which awakened 
the animosity of the two in question.” 

“ I am perfectly ignorant of it, madame.” 

“ A persevering denial is a very commonplace mode of 
defense, and you, who have great pretensions to be witty 
and clever, ought to avoid commonplaces. What ^Ise 
have you to say ? ” 

“ Oh ! Madame, your majesty terrifies me with your 
cold severity of manner ; but I do not understand how I 
can have incurred your displeasure, or in what respect 
people concern themselves about me.” 

“ Then I will tell you. M. De Guiche has been obliged 
to undertake your defense ” 

“ My defense ? ” 

“Yes. He is a gallant knight, and beautiful adven- 
turesses like to see brave knights couch lances in their 
honor. But, for my part, I hate fields of battle, and, 
above all I hate adventures, and— take my remark as you 
please.” 

La Valli^re sank at the queen’s feet, who turned her 
back upon her. She stretched out her hands Awards 
Madame, who laughed in her face. A feeling of , pride 
made her rise to her feet. 

“I have begged your majesty to tell me what is the 
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crime I am accused of — I can claim this at your hands j 
and I see I am condemned before I am even permitted to 
justify myself.’^ 

^‘Ehl indeed,” cried Anne of Austria, ‘‘listen to her 
beautiful phrases, Madame, and to her fine sentiments ; 
she is an inexhaustible well of tenderness and heroic ex- 
pressions. One can easily see, young lady, that you have • 
cultivated your mind in the society of crowned heads.” 

La Valli^re felt struck to the heart ; she became, not 
whiter, but as w'hite as a lily, and all her strength for- 
sook her. 

“ I wished to inform you,” interrupted the queen dis- 
dainfully, “ that if you continue to nourish such feelings, 
you will humiliate us to such a degree that we shall be 
ashamed of appearing before you. Be simple in your 
manners. By the by, I am informed that you are affi- 
anced; is it the case?” 

La Valli^re pressed her hand over her heart, which 
was wrung with a fresh pang. 

“ Answer when you are spoken to 1 ” 

“ Tes, madame.” 

“ To a gentleman ?” 

‘‘Yes, madame.” 

“ His name ? ” 

“ The Vicomte de Bragelonne.” 

“ Are you aware that it is an exceedingly fortunate cir- 
cumstance for you, mademoiselle, that such is the case, 
and without fortune or position, as you are, or without 
any very great personal advantages, you ought to bless 
Heaven for having procured you such a future as seems 
iio be in store for you.” 

La Valli^e did not reply. “ Where is this Vicomte de 
Bragelonne ? ” pursued the queen. 

“ In England,” said Madame, “ where the report of this 
young lady’s success will not fail to reach him.” 
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Oh, Heaven I ” murmured La Valli^re in despair* 

« Very well, mademoiselle ! ” said Anne of Austria, “ we 
will get this young gentleman to return, and send you 
away somewhere with him. If you are of a different 
opinion — for girls have strange views and fancies at times, 
trust to me, I will put you in a proper path again. I have 
•done as much for girls who are not as good as you are, 

probably.” 

La Valli6re ceased to hear the queen, who pitilessly 
added : “ I will send you somewhere, by yourself, where 
you will be able to indulge in a little serious reffection. 
Reflection calms the ardor of the blood, and swallows up 
the illusions of youth. I suppose you understand what I 
have been saying?” 

“ Madame ! ” 

“Not a word I” 

“ I am innocent of everything your majesty supposes* 
Oh, madame ! you are a witness of my despair, I love, I 
respect your majesty so much.” 

“ It would be far better not to respect me at all,” said 
the queen, with a chilling irony of manner. “ It would 
be far better if you were not innocent. Do you presume 
to suppose that I should be satisfied simply to leave you 
unpunished if you had committed the fault ? ” 

“ Oh, madame ! you are killing me.” 

“No acting, if you please, or I will precipitate the 
comment of i]Asplay ; leave the room ; return to your own 
apartment and I trust my lesson may be of service to you,” 
“Madame ! ” said La Valli^re to the Duchess d^Orleans, 
whose hands she seized in her own, “ do you, who are so 
good, intercede for me.” 

“II” replied the latter, with aninsulting joy, “ I-^-good I 
— Ah, mademoiselle, you think nothing of the kind ; ” and 
with a rude, hasty gesture she repulsed the young girl’s 
grasp. 
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La Valli^re, instead of giving way, as from her extreme 
pallor aixd her tears the two princesses possibly expected, 
suddenly resumed her calm and dignified air ; she bowed 
profoijndly, and left the room. 

“ Well ! ” said Anne of Austria to Madame, do you 
think she will begin again ? ” 

“ I always suspect those gentle, patient characters,” re-* 
plied Madame. “ Nothing is more full of courage tljan 
a patient heart, notliing more self-reliant than a gentle 
spirit.” 

feel I may almost venture to assure you she will 
think twice before she looks at the god Mars again.” 

So long as she does not obtain the protection of lus 
buckler I do not care,” retorted Madame. 

’ A proud, defiant look of the queen-mother was the reply 
to this objection, which was by no means deficient m 
finesse; and both of them, almost sure of their victory, 
went to look for Maria Theresa, who had been waiting for 
them with impatience. 

It was about half-past six in the evening, and the king 
had just partaken of refreshment. He lost no time ; but 
the repast finished, and business matters settled, he took 
Saint- Aignan by the arm, and desired him to lead the way 
to La Valli^re’s apartments. The courtier uttered an ex- 
clamation. 

Well, what is that for? It is a habit you will have to 
adopt, and in order to adopt a habit, one must make a 
beginning.’^ 

“Oh, sire I” said Saint-Aignan, “it is hardly possible: 
for every one can be seen entering or leaving those apart- 
ments. If, however, some pretext or other were made use 
of— 4f your majesty, for instance, would wait until Ma- 
dame were in her own apartments 

“No pretext; no delays, I have had enough of these 
impediments and mysteries ; I cannot jJerceive in what 
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respect the kftig of France dishonors himself by conversing 
with an amiable and clever girl. Evil be to him who evil 
thinks.’’ 

“ Will your majesty forgive an excess of zeal on my 
part ? ” 

‘‘ Speak freely.” 

How about the queen ? ” 

True, true ; I always wish the most entire reSpect to 
b€f shown to her majesty. Welh then, this evening only 
will I pay Mademoiselle de la Vallidre a visit, and after 
to-day I will make use of any pretext you like. To-mor* 
row we will devise all sorts of means ; to-night I have no 
time.” 

Saint- Aignan made no reply ; he descended the steps, 
preceding the king, and crossed the different court3rard8 
with a feeling of shame, which the distinguished honor of 
accompanying the king did not remove. The reason was 
that Saint- Aignan wished to stand well with Madame, as 
well as with the queens, and also, that ho did not, on the 
other hand, wish to displease Mademoiselle de la Valli^ro: 
and in order to carry out so many promising affairs, it was 
difficult to avoid jostling against some obstacle or other. 
Besides, the windows of the young queen’s rooms, those 
of the queen-mother’s, and of Madame herself, loojced out 
upon the courtyard of the maids of honor. To be seen, 
therefore, accompanying the king, would be effectually to 
quarrel with three great and influential princess^s-rWhose 
authority was unbounded — for the purpose of supporting 
the ephemeral credit of a mistress. The unhappy Saint- 
Aignan, who had not displayed a very great amount of 
courage in taking La Vallidre’s part in the park of Fon- 
tainebleau, did not feel any braver in the broad day-light, 
and found a thousand defects in the poor girl wWch he 
was most eager to communicate to the king. But his trial 
soon finished,*— the courtyards were crossed ; not a curtain 
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Wits drawn aside, nor a window opened. TM king walked 
hastily, because of his impatience, and the long legs of 
Saint- Aignan, who preceded him. At the door, however^ 
Saint- Aignan wished to retire, but the king desired him 
to remain;, a delicate consideration, on the king’s part, 
which the courtier could very well have dispensed with. 
He had to follow Louis into La Valli^re’s apartment. As^ 
soon as the king arrived the young girl dried her tears : 
but so precipitately that the king perceived it. He ques- 
tioned her most anxiously and tenderly, and pressed her 
to tell him the cause of her emotion. 

Nothing is the matter, sire,” she said. 

And yet you were weeping ? ” 

** Oh no, indeed, sire.” 

Look, Saint- Aignan, and tell me if I am mistaken.” 

Saint-Aignan ought to have answered, but he was too 
much embarrassed. 

“At all events your eyes are red, mademoiselle,” said 
the king. 

“ The dust of the road merely, sire.” 

“ No, no ; you no longer possess that air of supreme con- 
tentment which renders you so beautiful and so attractive. 
You do not look at me. Why avoid my gaze ? ” he said, 
as she turned aside lier head. “ In Heaven’s name, what 
is the matter ? ” he inquired, beginning to lose command 
over himself. 

« Nothing at all, sire ; and I am perfectly ready to assure 
your majesty that my mind is as free from anxiety as you 
could possibly wish.” 

“Tour mind at ease, when I see you are embarrassed at 
the slightest thing. Has any one annoyed you ? ” 

“ No, no, sire.” 

^ “ I insist upon knowing if such resdly be the case,” said 
the prince, his eyes sparkling. 

“ No one, sire, no one has in any way offended me.” 
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«In that case, pray resume your gentle air of gayety, 
or that sweet melancholy look which I so loved in you this 
'morning ; for pity’s sake, do so ” 

“Yes, sire, yes.” 

The king tapped the floor impatiently with his foot, 
saying, “ Such a change is positively inexplicable ” And 
1^ looked at Saint-Aignan, who had also remarked La 
Valli6re’s peculiar lethargy, as well as the king’s impa^ 
tienfie. 

It was futile for the king to entreat, and as useless for 
him to try to overcome her depression : the poor girl was 
completely overwhelmed, — the appearance of an angel 
would hardly have awakened her from her torpor. 

The king saw in her repeated negative replies, a mys* 
tery full of unkindness j he began to look round the apart^ 
ment with a suspicious air. There happened to be in Lia 
Valli^re’s room a miniature of Athos. The king remarked 
that this portrait bore a strong resemblance to Brage- 
lonne, for it had been taken when the count was quite a 
young man. He looked at it witli a threatening air. TiU 
Yalli^re, in her misery far indeed from thinking of this 
portrait, could not conjecture the cause of the king’s pre- 
occupation. And yet the king’s mind was occupied with a 
terrible remembrance, which had more than once taken 
possession of his mind, but which he had always driven 
away. He recalled the intimacy existing between the 
two young people from their birth, their engagement, 
and that Athos had himself come to solicit La Valli^re’s 
hand for Raoul. He therefore could not but suppose that 
on her return to Paris, La Valli^re had found news 
from London awaiting her, and that this news had coun- 
terbalanced the influence he had been enabled to exert over 
her. He immediately felt himself stung, as it were, by 
feelings of the wildest jealousy ; and again questioned her, 
with increased bitterness. La Valli^re could not reply, 
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tmlees she were to acknowledge everything, which would 
be to accuse the queen, and Madame also ; and the oon< 
sequence would be, that she would have to enter into an 
open warfare with these two great and powerful prin-’ 
oesses. She thought within herself that as she made no, 
attempt to conceal from the king what was passing in 
her owp mind, the king ought to be able to read in her 
heart, in spite of her silence; and that, had he really 
loved her, he would have understood and guessed every- 
thing. What was sympathy, then, if not that divine 
flame which possesses the property of enlightening the 
heart, and of saving lovers the necessity of an expression 
of their thoughts and feelings. She maintained her silehce, 
therefore, sighing, and concealing her face in her hands. 
These sighs and tears, which had at first distressed, then 
terrified Lotus XIV., now irritated him. He could not 
bear opposition,— the opposition which tears and sighs 
exhibited, any more than opposition of any other kind. 
His remarks, therefore, became bitter, urgent, and openly 
aggressive, in their nature. This was a fresh cause of 
distress for the poor girl. From that very circumstance, ,, 
therefore, which she regarded as an injustice on her^ 
lover’s part, she drew sufficient courage to bear, not onlyv 
her other troubles, but this one also. j 

The king next began to accuse her in direct terms. La i 
Valli^re did not even attempt to defend herself ; she en- 
dured all his accusations without according any other ! 
reply than that of shaking her head ; without any other ' 
remark than that which escapes the heart in deep dis- 
tress — a prayerful appeal to Heaven for help. But thisl| 
ejaculation, instead of calming the king’s displeasure* ' 
rather increased it. He, moreover saw himself seconded^ 
by Saint-Aignan, for Saint- Aignan, as we have observedv 
having seen the storm increasing, and not knowing the 
extent of the regard of which Louis XIV, was capable, 
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felt, by anticipation, all the collected wrath of the three 
princesses, and the near approach of poor La Valli&re’s . 
downfall, and he w^ not true knight enough to resist the 
fear that he himself might be dragged down in theimpenc^T 
ing ruin. Saint- Aignan did not reply to the king’s ques-? 
tious except by short, dry remarks, pronounced half-aloud ; 
tod by abrupt gestures, whose object was to make things 
woi;pe, and bring about a misunderstanding, th0 result 
of which would be to free him from the annoy^pce o| 
having to cross the courtyards in open day, in order tp 
follow his illustrious companion to La Valli^re’s apart- 
ments, In the meantime the king’s anger momentarily 
increased ; he made two or three steps towards the door 
as if to leave the room, but returned. The young girl did 
not, however, raise her head, although the sound of bis 
footsteps might have warned her that her lover was, 
leaving her. He drew himself up, for a moment, before 
her, with his arms crossed. 

♦ “For the last time, mademoiselle,” he said, “willyop 
speak ? Will you assign a reason for this change, thi^ 
fickleness, for this caprice?” 

“ What can I say ? ” murmured La Vallit^re. “ Do yop ^ 
not see, sire, that I am completely overwhelmed at this mor 
ment ; that I have no power of wUl, or thought, or speech ?” 

“ Is it so difficult, then, tp speak the truth ? You oould 
have told me the whole tmth in fewer yrords than those 
in which you have expressed yourself.” 

“ But the truth about what, sire ? ” 

“About everything.” 

La Valli^re was just on the point of revealing the truth 
to the king, her arms made a sudden movement as if they 
were about to open, but her lips remained silent, and her 
hands again fell listlessly by her side. The poor girl had 
not yet endured sufficient unhappiness to risk the neces- 
sary revelation. “I know nothing,” she stammered out. 

VOL. iv. — 2 
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“Oh!” exclaimed the king, “this is no longer mere 
♦ coquetry, or caprice, it is treason.” 

And this time nothing could restrain him. The impulse, 
of his heart was not sufficient to induce him to turn back, 
and he darted out of the room with a gesture full of 
despair. Saint- Aignan followed him, wishffig for nothing 
better than to quit the place. 

Louis XIV. (hd not pause until he reached the stair- 
case, and grasping the balustrade, said: “You see how 
shamefully I have been duped.” 

“ How, sire ? ” inquired the favorite. 

“De .Guiche fought on the Vicorate de Bragelonne’s 
account, and this Brageloime. , . oh! Saint- Aignan, she 
^till loves him. I vow to you, Saint-Aignan, that if, in 
three days from now, there were to remain but an atom of 
affection for her in my heart, I should die from very shame.” 
And the Idng resumed his way to his own apartments. 

“I told your majesty how it would be,” murmured 
Saint Aignan, continuing to follow the king, and timidly 
glancing up at the different windows. 

Unfortunately their return was not, like their arrival, 
unobserved. A curtain was suddenly drawn aside ; Ma- 
dame was behind it. She had seen the king leave the 
apartments of the maids of honor, and as soon as she 
observed that his majesty had passed, she left her own 
apartments with hurried steps, and ran up the staircase 
tl^ led to the room the king had just left. 
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CHAPTER m. 

DESPAIR. 

As soon as the king was gone La Valli^ro raised herself 
from the ground, and stretched out her arms, as if <K) 
follow and detain him, but when, having violently closed 
the door, the sound of his retreating footsteps could be 
heard in the distance, she had hardly sufftcient strength 
left to totter towards and fall at the foot of her cruoifi^ 
There she remained, broken-hearted, absorbed, and ov#^ 
whelmed by her grief, forgetful of and indifferent to 
everything but her profound sorrow; — a grief she only 
vaguely realized— as though by instinct. In the midst of 
this wild tumult of thoughts La Valli^re heard her door 
open again ; she started, and turned round, thinking it 
was the king who had returned. She was deceived, how- 
ever, for it was Madame who appeared at the door. What 
did she now care for Madame I Again she sank down, 
her head supported by her prie-dim chair. It was Ma- 
dame, agitated, angry, and threatening. But what was 
that to her? Mademoiselle,” said the princess, standing 
before La Vallidre, “this is very fine, I admit, to kneel, 
and pray, and make a pretense of being religious; but 
however submissive you may be in your addresses to 
Heaven, it is desirable that you should pay some little 
attention to the wishes of those who reign and rule here 
below.” 

La Valli^re raised her head painfully in token of 
respect. 

“ Not long since,” continued Madame, “ a certain recom- 
mendation was addressed to you, I believe*” 
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La Valli^re’s fixed and wild gaze showed how complete 
her forgetfulness or ignorance was. 

“The queen recommended you,” continued Madame, 
“ to conduct yourself in such a manner that no one could 
be justified in spreading any reports about you.” 

La Vallidre darted an inquiring look towards her. 

“I will not,” continued Madame, “allow my household^ 
which is that of the first princess of the blood, to sefc an 
evil example to the court ; you would be the cause of such 
an example. I beg you to understand, therefore, in the 
absence of any witness of your shame— for I do not wish 
to humiliate you — that you are from this moment at 
perfect liberty to leave, and that you can return to your 
mother at Blois.” 

La Valli^re could not sink lower, nor could she suffer 
more than she had already suffered. Her countenance 
did not even change, but she remained kneeling with her 
hands clasped, like the figure of the Magdalen. 

“Did you hear me ? ” said Madame. 

A shiver which passed through her whole frame, was La 
Valli^re’s only reply. And as the victim gave no other 
signs of life, M|idanie left the room. And then, her 
very respiration suspended, and her blood almost con- 
gealed, as it were, in her veins, La Valli^re by degrees 
felt that the pulsation of her wrists, her neck, and temples, 
began to throb more and more painfully. These pulsations 
as they gradually increased, soon changed into a species 
of brain fever, and in her temporary delirium she saw the 
figures of her friends contending with her enemies, float- 
ing before her vision. She heard, too, mingled together 
in her deafened ears, words of menace and words of fond 
affection ; she seemed raised out of her existence as though 
it were upon the wings of a mighty tempest, and in the 
dim horizon of the path along which her delirium hurried 
her, she saw the stone which covered her tomb upraised. 
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and the grim, appalling texture of eternal night revealed 
to her distracted gaze. But the horror of the dream 
which possessed her senses faded away, and she was Again 
restored to the habitual resignation of her character. A 
ray of hope penetrated her heart, as a ray of sunlight 
streams into the dungeon of some unhappy captive* Her 
Inind reverted to the journey from Fontainebleau, sho 
sa\^ the king riding beside her carriage, telling her that 
he loved her, asking for her love in return, requiring her 
to swear, and himself swearing too, that never should an 
evening pass by, if ever a misunderstanding were to arise 
between them, without a visit, a letter, a sign of some 
kind, being sent, to replace the troubled anxiety of the 
evening with the calm repose of the night. It was the 
king who had suggested that, who had imposed a promise 
on her, and who had sworn to it himself. It was impos- 
sible, therefore, she reasoned, that the king should falx 
in keeping the promise which he had himself exacted 
from her, unless, indeed, Louis was , a despot who en- 
forced love os he enforced obedience; unless, too, the 
king were so indifferent that the first obstacle in his way 
was sufficient to arrest his further progress. The king, 
that kind protector, who by a word, a single word, could 
relieve her distress of mind, the king even joined her per- 
secutors. Oh I his anger could not possibly last. Now 
that he was alone, he would be suffering all that she her- 
flelf was a prey to. But he was not tied hand and foot 
as she was ; he could act, could move about, could come 
to her, while she could do nothing hut wait. And the 
poor girl WAited and waited, with breathless anxiety — 
for she could not believe it possible that the kiUg would 
not come. 

It was now about half-past ten. He would either borne 
to her, or write to her, or send some kind word by M. de 
Saint- Aignau. If he were to come, oh 1 how she would 
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fly to meet him ; how she would thrust aside that excess 
of delicacy which she now discovered was misunderstood ; 
how eagerly she would explain : “ It is not I who do not 
love you — it is the fault of others who will not allow me 
to love you.” And then it must be confessed that she 
reflected upon it, and also the more she reflected, Louis 
appeared to her to be less guilty. In fact, he was ignorant? 
of everything. What must he have thought of the ob- 
stinacy with which she remained silent. Impatient and 
irritable as the king was known to be, it was extraordi- 
nary that he had been able to preserve his temper so long. 
And yet, had it been her own case, she undoubtedly 
would not have acted in such a manner ; she would have 
understood— -have guessed everythmg. Yes, but she was 
nothing but a poor simple-minded girl, and not a great 
and powerful monarch. Oh ! if he would but come, if he 
would but come ! — how eagerly she would forgive him 
for all he had just made her suffer ! how much more 
tenderly she would love him because she had so cruelly 
suffered ! And so she sat, with her head bent forward in 
eager expectation towards the door, her lips slightly 
parted, as if — and Heaven forgive her for the mental ex- 
clamation ! — ^they were awaiting the kiss which the king’s 
lips had in the morning so sweetly indicated, when he 
pronounced the word lorn! Jf the king did not come, at 
least he would write ; it was a second chance ; a chance 
less delightful certainly than the other, but wliich would 
show an affection just as strong, only more timid in its 
nature. Oh! how she would devour his letter, how 
eager she would be to answer it ! and when the messenger 
who had brought it had left her, how she would kiss it, 
read it over and over again, press to her heart the lucky 
paper which would have brought her ease of mind, 
tranquillity, and perfect happiness. At all events, if the 
king did not come; if the king did not write, he could 
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not do otherwise than send Saint- Aignan, or Saint- Aiguan 
could not do otherwise than come of his own accord. 
Even if it were a third person, how openly she would 
speak to him ; the royal presence would not be there to 
freeze her words upon her tongue, and then no suspicious 
feeling would remain a moment longer in the king’s heart. 
• Everything with La Valli^re, heart and look, body and 
mind, was concentrated in eager expectation. She said to 
herself that there was an hour left in which to indulge 
hope ; that until midnight struck, the king might come, 
or write, or send ; that at- midnight only would every ex^ 
pectation vanish, every hope be lost. Whenever she 
heard any stir in the palace, the poor girl fancied she was 
the cause of it ; whenever she heard any one pass in the 
courtyard below she imagined they were messengers of 
the king coming to her. Eleven o’clock struck, then a 
quarter- past eleven ; then half-past. The minutes dragged 
slowly on in this anxiety, and yet they seemed to x^^ss 
too quickly. And now, it struck a quarter to twelve. 
Midnight, midnight was near, the last, the final hope 
that remained. With the last stroke of the clock, the last 
ray of light seemed to fade away ; and with the last ray 
faded her final hope. And so, the king liimself had de- 
ceived her ; it was he who had been the first to fail ' in 
keeping the oath wliich he had sworn that very day ; 
twelve hours only between his oath and his perjured vow; 
it was not long, alas ! to have preserved the illusion. And 
so, not only did the king not love her, but he despised 
her whom every one ill-treated ; he despised her to the 
extent even of abandoning her to the shame of an expulsion 
which was equivalent to having an ignominious sentence 
passed upon her ; and yet, it was he, the king himself, who 
was the first cause of this ignominy. A bitter smile, the 
only symptom of anger which during this long conflict had 
passed across the angelic face, appeared upon her lips. 
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What, in fact, now remained on e^rth for her, after the king 
wai5 lost to her ? Nothing. But Heaven still remained, and 
her thoughts flew tliither. She prayed that the proper 
Course for her to follow might be suggested. “ It is from 
Heaven,” she thought, “that I expect everything ; it is 
from Heaven I ought to expect everything.” And she 
looked at her crucifix with a devotion full of tender lov6. 

There,” she said, “hangs before me a Master ,who 
never forgets and never abandons those who neither for- 
get nor abandon Him ; it is to him alone that we must 
sacrifice ourselves.” And, thereupon, could any one have 
gazed into the recesses of that chamber, they would have 
seen the poor despairing girl adopt a final resolution, and 
determine upon one last plan in her mind. Then, as her 
knees were no longer able to support her, she gradually 
saiik down upon theprte-dieu, and with her head pressed 
against the wooden cross, her eyes fixed, and her respiration 
short and quick, she watched for the earliest rays of 
approaching daylight. At two o’clock in the morning 
she was stiU in the same bewilderment of mind, or 
rather the same ecstasy of feeling. Her thoughts had 
almost ceased to hold communion with things of the world. 
And when she saw the pale violet tints of early dawn visible 
pVer the roofs of the palace, and vaguely revealing the 
outlines of the ivory crucifix which she held embraced, she 
rose from the groimd with a new-born strength, kissed 
the feet of the divine martyr, descended the staircase 
leading from the room, and wrapped herself from head to 
foot in a mantle as she went along. She reached the 
Wicket at the very moment the guard of musketeers 
opened the gate to admit the first relief-guard belonging 
to one of the Swiss regiments. And then, gliding behind 
the soldiers, she reached the street before the officer in 
command of the patrol had even thought of asking who 
the young girl was who was making her escape from the 
palace at so early an hour. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE FLIGHT. 

• 

La Vallibrk followed the patrol as it left the courtyard. 
The patrol bent its steps towards the right, by the Rue 
St. Honors, and mechanically La Vallitire turned to the 
left. Her resolution was taken — ^her determination fixed; 
she wished to betake herself to the convent of the Car- 
melites at Chaillot, the superior of which enjoyed a repu- 
tation for severity v/hich made the worldly-minded people 
of the court tremble. La Valli^re had never seen Paris, 
she had never gone out on foot, and so, would have been 
unable to find her way even had she been in a calmer 
frame of mind than was then the case ; and this may ex- 
plain why she ascended instead of descending, the Rue 
St. Honor6. Her only thought was to get away from the 
Palais-Royal, and this she was doing ; she had heard it 
said that Chaillot looked out upon the Seine, and she ac- 
cordingly directed her steps towards the Seine. She took 
the Rue de Coq, and not being able to cross the Louvre, 
bore towards the church of Saint Germain I’Auxerrois, 
proceeding along the site of the colonnade which was sub- 
sequently built there by Perrault. In a very short time 
she reached the quays. Her steps were rapid and agi- 
tated; she scarcely felt the weakness Which reminded 
her of having sprained her foot when Very young, and 
which obliged her to limp slightly. At any other hour 
in the day her countenance would have awakened the 
suspicions of the least clear-sighted, attracted the attention 
of the most indifierent. But at half-past two in the 
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the young girl dressed in court costume, also 

hand, they surrounded III 

“ OhI aU ye weary wights, who mope alone, 

Come drink, and sing and laugh, round Venus’ thrctne.”-!! 
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Vrhy^ inAdemoisfelie, you are turning your back upon it.’* 

“ In that case, monsieur, be kind enough to put me in 
the right way, and to go with me a short distance.” 

“Most willingly.” 

“ But how does it happen that I have found you here ? 
By what merciful intervention were you sent to my as- 
sistance ? I almost seem to be dreaming, or to be losing 
my senses.” • 

“ I happened to be here, mademoiselle, because I have 
a house in the Place de Gr5ve, at the sign of the Notre- 
Dame, the rent of which I went to receive yesterday, and 
where I, in fact, passed the night. And I also wished to 
be at the palace early, for the purpose of inspecting my 
posts.” 

“ Thank you,” said La Vallidre. 

« That is what Zwas doing,” said D’Artagnan to him- 
self ; “ but what is she doing, and why is she going to 
Chaillot at such an hour ? ” And he offered her his arm, 
which she took, and began to walk with increased pre- 
cipitation, which ill concealed, however, her weakness. 
B’Artagnan perceived it, and proposed to La Valli^re 
that she should take a little rest, which she refused. 

“You are ignorant, perhaps, where Chaillot is?” in- 
quired D’Artagnan. 

“ Quite so.” 

“ It is a great distance.” 

“ That matters very little.” 

“ It is at least a league.” 

“ I can walk it.” 

B’Artagnan did not reply ; he could tell, merely by the 
tone of a voice, when a resolution was real or not. lie 
rather bore along than accompanied La Vallidre, until 
they perceived the elevated ground of Chaillot. 

“What house are you going to, mademoiselle?” ih- 
quired D’Artagnan. 
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To the Carmelites, monsieur.” 

To the Carmelites ? ” repeated D’Artagnan, in amaze- 
ment. 

Yes ; and since Heaven has directed you towards me 
to give me your support on my road, accept both my 
thanks and my adieux.” 

“To the Carmelites! Your adieux! Are you going 
to become a nun ? ” exclaimed H’Artagnan. 

“ Yes, monsieur.” 

“What, you! I !” There was in this “ you,*^ which 
we have marked by three notes of exclamation in order 
to render it as expressive as possible,— there was, we 
repeat, in this “ you ” a complete poem ; it recalled to La 
Valli^re her old recollections of Blois, and her new rec- 
ollections of Fontainebleau; it said to her, “Fbw, who 
might bo happy with Raoul ; yoii^ who might be powerful 
with Louis ; ym about to become a nun ! ” 

“ Yes, monsieur,” she said, “ I am going to devote my- 
self to the service of Heaven ; and to renounce tho world 
entirely,” 

“ But are you not mistaken with regard to your voca- 
tion, — are you not mistaken in supposing it to be the will 
of Heaven?” 

“ No, since Heaven has been ideased to throw you in 
my way. Had it not been for you, I should certainly 
have sunk from fatigue on the road, and since Heaven, I 
repeat, has thrown you in my way, it is because it has 
willed that I should carry out my intention.” 

“ Oh 1 ” said D’ Artagnan, doubtingly, “ that is a rather 
subtle distinction, I think.” 

“ Whatever it may be,” returned the young girl, ^ I 
have acquainted you with the steps I have taken, and 
with my fixed resolution. And, now, I have one last 
favor to ask of you, even while I return you my thanks. 
The king is entirely ignorant of my flight from the Palais- 
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Royal, and is ignorant also of what I am about to do,^ 
« The king ignorant, you say I ” exclaimed D’Artagnan, 
« Take care, mademoiselle ; you are not aware of what 
•you are doing. No one ought to do anything with which 
the king is unacquainted, especially those who belong to 
the court.” ^ 

“ I no longer belong to the court, monsieur.” 
D’Artagnan looked at the young girl with increasing 
astonishment. 

“ Do not bo uneasy, monsieur,” she continued : “ I have 
well calculated everything ; and were it not so, it would 
now be too late to reconsider my resolution, — all is de- 
cided.” 

“ Well, mademoiselle, what do you wish me to do ? ” 

In the name of that sympathy which misfortune in- 
spires, by your generous feeling, and by your honor as a 
gentlemen, I entreat you to promise me one thing.” 

Name it ” 

Swear to me, Monsieur D’Artagnan, that you will not 
tell the king that you have seen me, and that I am at 
the Carmelites.” 

“ I will not swear that,” said D’Artagnan, shaking his 
head. 

« Why?” 

“ Because I know the king, I know you, I know myself 
even, nay, the whole htiman race, too well : no, no, I will 
not swear that ! ” 

“ In that -case,” cried Valli5re, with an energy of which 
one would hardly have thought her capable, “ instead of 
the blessing which I should have implored for you until 
my dying day, I will invoke a curse, for you are render- 
ing me the most miserable creature that ever lived.” 

We have already observed that D’Artagnan could easily 
recognize the accents of truth and sincerity, and he could 
not resist this last appeal. He saw by her face how bit- 
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terly she suffered from a feeling of degradation, he 
marked her trembling limbs, how her whole slight and 
delicate frame was violently agitated by some internal 
struggle, and clearly perceived that resistance might be 
fatal. “ I will do as you wish, then,” he said. Be Sat- 
isfied, mademoiselle, I will say nothing to the king.” 

^ “ Oh! thanks, thanks,” exclaimed La Valli^re, ‘‘ you are 
the most generous man breathing.” 

And in her extreme delight she seized hold of D’Arta- 
gnan’s hands and pressed them between her own. D’ Arta- 
gnan, who felt himself quite overcome, said: “Tliia ia 
touching, upon my word ; she begins where others leave 
off.” 

And La Vallit^re, who, in the bitterness of her distress, 
had sunk upon the ground, rose and walked towards thq 
conve ito* the Carmelites, which could now, in the dawning 
ligh', be iferceived just before them. D’Artagnan fol- 
lowed her at a distance. The entrance-door was half-open ; 
she glided in like a shadow, and thanking D’Artagnan by a 
parting gesture, disappeared from his sight. When D’Ar- 
tagnan found himself quite alone, he reflected profoundly 
upon what had just taken place. “ Upon my word,” he 
said, “ this looks very much like what is called a false 
position. To keep such a secret as that, is to keep a burn- 
ing coal in one’s breeches-pocket, and trust that it may 
not bum the stuff. And yet, not to keep it when I have 
sworn to do so, is dishonorable. It generally happens 
that sgme briglit idea or other occurs to me as I am going 
along,* but I am very much mistaken if I shall not, now, 
have to go a long way in order to find the solution of this 
affair. Yes, but which way to go? Oh I towards Paris, 
of course ; that is the best way, after all. Only one must 
make baste, and in order to make haste four legs are bet- 
ter than two, and I, unhappily, have only two. <A 
horse, a horse,’ as I heard them say at the theater in 
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I^ndon, < my kingdom for a horse ! ' And pow I thinly 
pf it, it need not cost me so much as that, for at the Bar- 
ri^re de la Conference there is a guard of musketeers, 
and instead of thp one horse I need, I shall find ten 
there.” 

So, in pursuance of this resolution, which he adopted 
’Vrith his usual rapidity, B’Artagnan immediately tumdd 
his back upon the heights of Chaillot, reached the guard- 
house, took the fastest horse he could find there, and was 
at the palace in less than ten minutes. It was striking 
^ve as he reached the Palais-Royal. The king, he was 
told, had gone to bed at his usual hour, having been long 
engaged with M. Colbert, and, in all probability, was still 
sound asleep. Come,” said D’Artagnan, “ she spoke 
the truth ; the king is ignorant of everything ; if he only 
knew one-half of what has happened, the Palais-Royal by 
this time would be turned upside dowm” 


CHAPTER V, 

SHOWnrO how louis, on his part, had passed the timb 

FROM TEN to HALF-PAST TWELVE AT NIGHT. 

When the king left the apartment of the maids of 
honor, he found Colbert awaiting him to take directions 
for the next day’s ceremony, as the king W8^ ifcen to 
receive the Dutch and Spanish ambassadors. Louis XIY* 
had serious causes of dissatisfaction with the Dutch ; the 
States had already been guilty of many mean shifts and 
evasions with France, and without perceiving or without 
oaring about the chances of a rupture, they again aban- 
doned the alliance with his Most Christian Majesty, for thp 
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purpose of entering into all kinds of plots with Spain. 
Louis XIV. at his accession, that is to say, at the death of 
Cardinal Mazarin, had found this political question roughly 
sketched out ; the solution was difficult for a young man, 
but as, at that time, the king represented the whole nation, 
anything that the head resolved upon, the body would bo 
fdund ready to carry out. Any sudden impulse of auger, 
the reaction of young hot blood upon the brain, would be 
quite sufficient to change an old form of policy and create 
another system altogether. The part that diplomatists 
had to play in those days was that of arranging among 
themselves the different coups-d*Uat whicli their sovereign 
masters might wish to effect. Louis was not in that calm 
frame of mind which was necessary to enable him to 
determine on a wise course of policy. Still much agitated 
from the quarrel he had just had with La Valli^re, he 
walked hastily into his cabinet, dimly desirous of finding 
an opportunity of producing an explosion after he had 
controlled himself for so long a time. Colbert, as he saw 
the king enter, knew the position of affairs at a glance, 
understood the king’s intentions, and resolved therefore 
to maneuver a little. When Louis requested to be in- 
formed what it would be necessary to say on the morrow, 
Colbert began by expressing his surprise that his majesty 
had not been properly informed by M. Fouquet. ‘*M. 
Fouquet,” he said, “is perfectly acquainted with the 
whole of this Dutch affair—he receives the dispatches 
himself direct.” 

The •king, who was accustomed to hear M. Colbert 
speak in not over-scrupulous terms of M. Fouquet, 
allowed this remark to pass unanswered, and merely 
listened. Colbert noticed the effect it had produced, and 
hastened to back out, saying that M. Fouquet was not 
on all occasions as blamable as at the first glance might 
seem to be the case, inasmuch as at that moment he was 
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greatly occupied. The king looked up. “What do you 
allude to?” he said. 

Sire, men are but men, and M. Fouquet has his defects 
as well as his great qualities,” 

“Ah! defects, who is without them, M. Colbert?” 

“ Your majesty, hardly,” said Colbert, boldly ; for he 
knew how to convey a good deal of flattery in a light 
ai^ount of blame, like the arrow which cleaves the air 
notwithstanding its weight, thanks to the light fealhers 
which bear it up. 

The king smiled. “What defect has M. Fouquet, 
then?’^ he said, 

“Still the same, sire ; it is said he is in love.” 

“ In love 1 with whom ? ” 

“I am not quite sure, sire ; I have very little to do with 
matters of gallantry.” 

“At all events you know, since you speak of it.” 

“ I have heard a name mentioned.” 

“Whose?” 

“ I cannot now remember whose, but I think it is one 
of Madame’s maids of honor.” 

The king started. “ You know more than you like to 
say, M. Colbert,” he murmured. 

“I assure you, no, sire.” 

“ At all events, Madarae’s maids of honor are all known, 
and in mentioning their names to you, you will perhaps 
recollect the one you allude to,” 

“No, sire.” 

“ At least, try.” 

“ It would be useless, sire. Whenever the name of any 
lady who runs the risk of being compromised is concerned, 
my memory is like a coffer of bronze, the key of which I 
have lost.” 

A dark cloud seemed to pass over the mind as well as 
across the face of the king; then, wishing to appear as if 
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he were perfect master of himself and hia feelings^ ho 
said, “And now for the affair concerning Holland.” 

“ In the first place, sire, at what hour will your majesty 
receive the ambassadors?’* 

“Early in the morning.” 

« Eleven o’clock?” 

• “ That is too late— say nine o’clock.” 

“JThat will be too early, sire.” 

“For friends, that would be a matter of no importance; 
one does what one likes with one’s friends ; but for one’s 
enemies, in that case nothing could be better than If 
they were to feel hurt. I should not be sorry, I confess^ 
to have to finish altogether with these marsh-birdSi Who 
annoy me with their cries.” 

“It shall be precisely as your majesty desires. At 
nine o’clock, therefore— I will give the necessary orders. 
Is it to be a formal audience?” 

“ !N*o. I wish to have an explanation with them, and 
not to embitter matters, "as is always the case when many 
persons are present, but, at the same time, I wish to clear 
up everything with them, in order not to have to begin 
over again.” 

“ Your majesty will inform me of the persons whom 
you wish to be present at the reception.” 

“ I will draw out a list. Let us speak of the ambas- 
sadors; what do they want?” 

“Allies with Spain, they gain nothing; allies with 
France, they lose much.” 

“ How is that ? ” 

“Allied with Spain, they see themselves bounded and 
protected by the possessions of their allies ; they cannot 
touch them, however anxious they may be to do so. 
From Antwerp to Rotterdam is but a step, and that by 
the way of the Scheldt and the Meuse. If they wish to 
make a bite at the Spanish cake, you, sire, the son-in-law 
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6t th^ kinjj of Spaiix, could with your cavalry sweep the 
earth from your dominions to Brussels in a couple of 
daysi Their design is, therefore, only to quatrel so far 
with you, and only to make you suspect Spain so far, as 
will he sufficient to induce you not to interfere with their 
own affairs.” 

“ It would he far more simple, I should imagine,’^ 
replied the king, “to form a solid alliance with me^by 
meahs of which 1 should gain something, while they Would 
gain everything.” 

“Not so ; for if, by chance, they were to have you, or 
Fr^Ce rather, as a boundary, your majesty is not an 
agreeahlo neighbor. Young, ardent, warlike, the king of 
iSrance might inflict some serious mischief on Holland, 
especially if he were to get near her.” 

“t perfectly understand, M. Colbert, and you have 
explained it very clearly ; but be good enough to tell me 
the conclusion you have arrived at.” ' 

“Your majesty’s own decisions are never deficient in 
Wisdom.” 

What WiU these ambassadors say to me?” 

“ They will tell your majesty that they are ardently 
desirous of forming aU alliance with you, which Will be a 
falsehood: they Will tell Spain that the three powers 
ought to uUite so as to check the prosperity of England, 
and that will equally be a falsehood ; for at present, the 
natural ally of your majesty ig England, who has ships 
while we bave none ; England, who can counteract 
Dutch influence in India ; England, in fact, a monarchical 
country, to which your majesty is attached by ties of 
relationship.” 

“Good; but how would you answer?” 

“I should answer, sire, with the greatest possible 
moderation of tone, that the disposition of Holland does 
not seem friendly towards the Court of France j that the 
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s^ptoms of public feeling among the Dutch are alarm- 
mg as regards your majesty; that certain ihed^ls have 
been struck with insulting devices.” 

” -the young king, exeltedly. 

■ ’ T *“ 8 “ltmg is not the word -' I wL 

ehe immeasurably flattering to 

of imHff is a taafcjter 

of mdifference to me,” said the king, sighing. T ? 

our majesty is right, a thousand times right. How- 

ever, H m never a mistake in politics, your ma:Sty kSS 

a 000^*^^^“ ^ s iittle in order to obtein 

a concession m your own favor. If your majesty were to 
complain as if your susceptibility were offended, ■ you ' 

hat are these medals you speak of?” inouired 
; «fbr II I .IWe to the„. , oo^,., ^ 2 “ to 

Upon my word, sire, I cannot very well toll you— som* 
overweenmgly conceited device-tba[ is the ensetfT 
the words have little to do with the thing itself.” ' 

V ery good, I will mention the word ‘ medal ’ md 
can understand it if they like.” ’ 

“Oh! they will understand without any difficultv 

S'iTe'te thiT tew words about certato 

pamphlets which are being circulated.” 

“Never! Pamphlets befoul those who write them 
a.U)JMtuthmkyou. You con leave me now. Donol 
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tion had dispelled a good deal of the irritation 

ft? different language from 

that of the Dutch medals, or the Batavian pam^lets He 

‘ eS mmutea debating within himself whether he 
return to La Vam^re; but Set 
SiShutT requested thal 

Se thStt nf ^^8 ashajned 

attention. He therefore 

,.M. dte tap, M, d, 

“ The ministers ? ” asked Colbert. 

“to! M "tfiTthin 

tebf 1^"® '"’” “S^hand bitor 

weatea to his bedroom with a sigh: but. as he aiJ/^ u 
Mn^tulated himself on his courage, and applauded him^ 
aelf for having been as firm in love as in affSs of state. ' 
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CHAPTER VX. 

THE AMBASSADORS. 

D’«i\rtagnan had, with very few exceptions, learh?cl;|^i 
most all the particulars of what we have just been 
for among his friends he reckoned all the useful, seirv^!^ 
able people in the royal household, — officious atteh^ntl 
who were proud of being recognized by the captain 
musketeers, for the captain’s influence was. very grea||; 
and then, in addition to any ambitious views they 
have imagined he could promote, they were proud of bdfljjp 
regarded as worth being spoken to by a man as 
D’Artagnan. In this manner D’Artagnan learned 
morning what he had not been able either to see or to 9^* 
certain the night before, from the simple fact of his n^ 
being ubiquitous ; so that, with the information he had 
been able by his own means to pick up during the 4^y>; 
and with what he had gathered from otiiers, he succeed^ 
in making up a bundle of weapons, which he was ip 
prudent habit of using only when occasion required. J[n 
this way D’Artagnan’s two eyes rendered him the 0ah& 
service as the hundred eyes of Argus. Political secOTta^ 
revelations, hints or scraps of conversation dropped by- 
the courtiers on the threshold of the royal antechamber, ^ 
in this way D’Artagnan managed to ascertain, and to ^ 
store away everything in the vast and impenetrable hiaur 
soleum of his memory, by the side of those royal secrets 
so dearly bought and faithfully preserved. He therefore 
knew of the king’s interview with Colbert, and of t^o ap- 
pointment made for the ambassadora in the morning, and, 
consequently, that the question of the medals would be 
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.ferotjglit up for debate : and, while bn waa 
<!£®#tructlng the conversatinn ™ T and 

Ilis majesty was pale and rap 

,„L aniSS 

c^bLT""* • •”"“. <«' 
‘^ydnased. Saint-AlgniT '‘‘” 

.2Sd“i‘A” ^ »»« 

«S^D?A,t™ *“*" kyfcgeto-ttotir^ 

« ta ’""■‘r ‘“W 

id ^ trouble oT S ,,’• ^ *° Piit liimself 

WfihUor Je bad 2 *he king. 

>^h0M> majesty was gZl Ibr^ beforehand 
.IW-^tops towards the apartmfnts^f t^ ^ 
^^circumstance which ill f honor, 

, fpthe more than suspected 

^^4ir£S:SF“™ 

trusted that at seven o>ol™l he fervently 

be only himself and the Sg a^kr^n^ 

ffr .d™.- 
1 wrapped 
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up \n their cloto. And yet, all the while that D'Artai^ah 
appeared not; to be looking at them at all, h^e did for 
one moment lose sight of them, and while he Tyhi$tl^ 
that old march of the musketeers, which he rarely ,r^(^ecl 
except under great emergencies, he conjectured and p^hr^^ 
esied how terrible would be the storm which wbldjih0 
raised on the king’s return. In fact^ when theJSshi^ 
entesed LaValli^re’s apartment and found the room 
and the bed untouched, he began to be alarmed, 
out to Montalais, who immediately answered tlie 
mons ; but her astonishment was equal to the 
that she could tell his majesty was, that she had 
she had heard La Valli^re weeping during a pprtidn df tho 
night, but, knowing that his majesty had paid her a 
she had not dared to inquire what was the matter. 

“But,” inquired the king, “where do you suppose 
is gone to?” ^ / iy 

“ Sire,” replied Montalais, “ Louise is of a very7se;ai|; - 
mental disposition, and as I have often seen her riwcdfc 
daybreak in order to go out into the garden, she iBay]i, 
perhaps, be there now.” ; 

This appeared probable, and the king immediately ran , 
down the staircase in search of the fugitive. P’ArfcagUfttt 
saw him grow very pale, and talking in an excited mann^ 
with his companion, as he went towards the gard^ans K 
Saint- Aignan followhig him, out of breath. D’Aiiagr^^ 
did not stir from the window, but went on whifiiiwl^^ 
looking as if he saw nothing, yet seeing every tliipjg. ' 
“ Come, come,” he murmured, when the king disappkW^ 
“his majesty’s passion is stronger than I thought; ; ,IiklS" 
now doing, I think, what he never did for ItfademoM ^ 
deMancini,” /' 

In a quarter of an hour the king again appeared ; be 
had looked everywhere, was completely out of breafciL 
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who still followed him, was fanning himself 
hat, and, in a gasping.voice, asking for informa- 
i^^afebut La Valli^re from such of the servants as^ were 
ihouft'in fact from every one he met. Amon^ others he 
Si^rie across Manicamp, who had arrived from Fontaine- 
gekti hy easy stages ; for whilst others had performed 
&' 3 bumey in six hours, he had taken four-and-twenty. 

Bare you seen Mademoiselle de la ValliSre?” Saint- 
asked him. 

l^C^^63^^tipon Manicamp, dreamy and absent as usual, 
Jiij^wered, thinking that some one was asking him about 
[hb fihibhe, “.Thank you, the comte is a little better.” 

r;A^ he continued on his way until he reached the ante- 
i^hamber where D’Artagnan was, whom he asked to ex- 
/]^lS4h^1low it was the king looked, as he thought, so be- 
; to which D’Artagnan replied that he was quite 
%&taken, that the king, on the contrary, was as lively and 
therry as he could possibly be. 

Ih the midst of all this, eight o’clock struck. It was 
for the king to take his breakfast at this hour, for 
of etiquette prescribed that the king should al- 
^ys be hungry at eight o’clock. His breakfast was laid 
Upon a small table in his bedroom, and he ate very fast* 
,'^i^t-Aignan, of whom he would not lose sight, waited 
- bh'the king. He then disposed of several military audi- 
0 ^ 8 , diiring which he dispatched Saint-Aignan to see 
; w^iB^ he could find out. Then, still occupied, full of 
anxiety^, still watching Saint- Aignan’s return, who had 
. Seilt out the servants in every direction, to make inquiries, 
a^id who had also gone himself, the hour of nine struck^ 
and the king forthwith passed into his large cabinet, 
.^the clock was striking nine the ambassadors entered, 
anid 80 it finished, the two queens and Madame made their 
a^^jN^aranoe. There were three ambassadors from Holland, 
aud two from Spain. The king glanced at them, and 
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aen Wed; pd, at the same momenV Salnfe^Stnaa 
entere^— an ^trance which the king regarded 
more important, m a different sense, however, 
of amb^sadors, however numerous they might ha to 
from whatever country they came; and L, ASS 
tomg Jse aside, the king made a sign of interroga£%; 
. Aignan, which the latter answered by a mtist Sem 

but as the queens, the members of the nobility wh^^S 
present, and the ambassadors, had their eyes'^flxed^^S 

m^ted the latter to speak. Wliereupon one of the S^S': 
deputies made a long oration, in which he boasto;to“ 
adv^tages which the Spanish alliance would offer. 
fi, f interrupted him, saying, “ Monsieur, I ttdii 

that whatever is best for France must be exceedinll 
advantageous for Spain.” 

particularly the peremptory; .thhS 
m which It was pronounced, made the ambassadors p& 
and brought the color into the cheeks of the two quS: 
who, bemg Spanish, felt wounded in their pride of iS 
tionship and nationality by this reply. 

m Dutch ambassa^r then began to address himto 
complained of the injurious suspioito 
TO^ry^°^*^ exhibited against the govemmen/of 1 ^ 

The king interrupted him, saying, « It is very sing^l 
monsieur, that you should come with any complainh^to’ 

It 18 1 rafer who have reason to be dissatisfied ; to wei. ' 
you see, I do not complain.” 

" Complain, sire, and in what respect ? ” 

The tog s^ed bitterly. « Will you blame me, toijn. 
8eur,”he said,«if Ishould happen toenterfeih^S 
cions a^stagovemment which authorizes andprbteS 
Uitematiojial impertinence ? 
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^MfP^ political grounds “that Knli rather than 

.,; i'Oh, Sire!” 

iSeSyslr’^'SlSr' 

p4ble?whS, “" “Sir ^ “■* 

J^Qjit glory and without Lhoritv?%^ ^ 

groan under their number Prmting- 

Here, I would montinn fi^ 4*4.1 secretaries 

names of the printei^” 

&|^ed?i°thl‘'wrk “a pamphlet can hardly 

;i|:;rba6qnable, that a great ^ “ 

gtt majesty should fender a wCiSior^^'^’' 

crime of a few madmen S * responsible 
scribbling in a garret for of’ only 

l^familyl” ^ *° W bread tor 

-tat 

JwWsce'upon me is that So 

^ ««> » that also the crime of a fewmad- 

out the ambassador. 

atii^ sure— i” ““‘’’^ssador ventured, « should be 

«i»« app«».i 

^%W»0Wth8eaiKltogU,ekiiie’s„pXS“'’5Al 

ucd tllA IriTlfV n-nJi 4.^1 * 
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The king lool^ed at it, and with a look which, 
he had become his own master, was ever piercing is thd 
eagle’s, observ^ an insulting device repr^enting 
arresting the pro^ss of the sun, with this insorfpi|d4j^ iir 
In compectu meo atetit soli - 

“In my presence the sun stands still,” excytimed; 
kii% furiously. “ Ah ! you will hardly deny it,iio\^r/ 
pose-”. ' ‘ 

« And the sun,” said D’ Artagnan, “ is this,” as he 
to the panels of the cabinet, where the sun was briUilhfe 
represented in every direction with this motto, “J\reepi'^if^^. 
hua imparl ' _ ' 

Louis’S anger, increased by the bitterness of his 
sonal sufferings, hardly required this additional cirfeiSth^':; 
stance to foment it. Every one saw, from the kindli^'^ 
passion in the king’s eyes, that an explosion was ■ 

A look from Colbert kept postponed the bursting^} 
storm. The ambassador ventured to frame excuses bjjv’ 
saying that the vanity of nations was a matter of little ooixi * 
sequence; that Holland was proud that, with such 
resources, she had maintained her rank as a great natiph^. 
even against powerful monarchs, and that if a little smpkeV 
had intoxicated his countrymen, the king would be kin^y - 
disposed, and would excuse this intoxication. The 
seemed as if he would be glad of some suggestion ; he loo^^. 
at Colbert, who remained impassible; then at D’ Artaghahy 
who simply shrugged his shoulders, a movement 
was like the opening of the flood-gates, whereby theMnjj^l^ 
anger, whi(Jh he had restrained for so long a period, no^j 
burst forth. As no one knew what direction his 
might lake, all preserved a dead silence. The second ' 
bassador took advantage of it to begin his excuses 
While he was speaking, and while the king, who h5d 
gradually returned to his own personal reflectioiid^ ; 
automatically listening to the voice, full of n«rvoti5 
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'£^^e, hS,?8 

» standing, approf^hek the Sitn^n 

the “» lms’> em, said : .. h.™ 

SaiotAlgnm. 

4lK)ut La Valli^re?” 

i^’s dlBcourse: 'but" S’ !SS*f "I*' 
'lf(iuette, he mastered himself sSL°^ • 

^tb^pt attention. ’ “ ‘'"'"^ever, 

'' Whfi inquired Saint-Aignan. 

Carmelites of Chaillot.” 

y°“ ? ’> 

■; vShe did herself.” 

‘ u 3*^*^ I* ” 

':2£Xr:rr^s..‘’'o'isr'“‘«'' 

• “"‘■i ‘■“Uy oonwS JS.Jr”"*’'" ‘ 

.;^ WlM.„otau,U eotos to tok, 

d’Artagnan,” answered the favorite. 
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« Is it true what you say?’’ said the king, turuiogf to^ 
wards the musketeer, 

« As tru6 a# truth itself.” 

The Mug cl^ohed his hands, ana turned pale. 

« You have something further to add, M. d’Artaghahl|^', 
he said. 

I know nothing more, sire ” 

“You added that Mademoiselle de la Vallidre 
driven away from the court.” 

‘‘ Yes, sire.” 

“Is tl^t truei also?” 

“Ascertain for yourself, sire.” 

“ And from whom ” 

“ Ah 1 ” sighed D’Artagnan, like a man declining 
anything further. ^ 

The king almost bounded from his seat, regardless 
ambassadors, ministers, courtiers, queens and 
The queen-mother rose ; she had heard everything, or^il^: 
she had not heard everything, she bad guessed it. ; 

almost fainting from anger and fear, endeavored to 
as the queen-mother had done ; but she sank down 
upon her chair, which by an instinctive movement 
made roll back a few paces. 

“Gentlemen,” said the king, “the audience is overnl 

will communicate my answer, or rather my will, 

and to Holland; ” and with a proud, imperious ge^tu^, 

he dismissed the ambassadors. ^ ,? 

“Take care, my son,” said the queen-mother, 
nantly, you are hardly master of yourself, I think,^:;^' r I 

“ Ah I madame ” returned the young lion, with a j 
gesture, “if I am not master of myself, I will be, I 
ise you, of those who do me a dea^y injury ; come; 
me, M. d’Artagnan, come.” And be quitt^ the tootf to." 
the midst of genend stupetoction and dismay, Tl^e ' 
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the Btairoaae, and waa about to cross 


Ip^Soi^ard. 

■^Iv.Sire », said D’Artagnan. «vn,in ^.4 / . 

itfepu^ay.” ° your majesty mistakes 


t’ ^ stables.” 

^iiWtorthe“3a™o( S 

dared to hope. ^ Artagnans could 


CHAPTER vn. 

CHAILLOT. 

proper moment Pivn at precisely 

;tw6^ere seized upon b^ tL T® “ ^®«Aines8. 

by Manicam^nScomf t-o 

tothe stables mounted the fifth ’ 
ata gallop. D’Artalmnn n i ^ The cavalcade set oflE 
ilScQ^oUhe hm^eT+r ^ in his se- 

fe^aedloveL-hoS I 

S;.^r3SF~-sS 
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bridle to the ^jroom, aiid darted into the vestlbtJl6^ 
lently push^ |:>pep the door, and entered the 
room, Manicflfcip, Malicorne, and the grootia^ rei^aih^- 
outside, D’Artiignan alone following him. Wbehii||i^f; 
teredthe reception-room, the first object which 
ga^ze was Louise herself, not simply on her 
lymg at the foot of a large stone crucifix. The younli^^; 
was stretched upon tlie damp flag-stones, scarcelyiym9^ 
in the gloom of the apartment, wliicli was lighted! 
by means of a narrow window, protected by 
completely shaded by creeping plants. She was 
^ inanimate, cold as the stone to which she was olinpl^^; 
When the king saw her in this state, he thought Shp 
dead, and uttered a loud cry, which mado 
hurry into the room. The king had already passed 
of his arms round her body, and D’Artagnan assistedl^iai^ 
in raising the poor girl, whom the torpor of death 
already to have taken possession of. D’Artagnan 
hold of the alarm-bell, and rang with all his might, 
Carmelite sisters immediately hastened at the 
and uttered loud exclamations of alarm and indignat^n;i6|i| 
the sight of the two men holding a woman in their 
The superior also hurried to the scene of action, but 
more a creature of the world than any of the female 
bers of the court, notwithstanding her austerity of m^; 
ners, she recognized the king at the first glance, by the lit ' 
spect which those present exhibited for him, as 
by the imperious and authoritative way in which he 
thrown the whole establishment into confusion. As 
as she saw the king, she retired to her own apattrae^i i 
in Order to avoid compromising her dignity. But fey 
of the nuns, she sent varioiis cordials, Hungary Wat^Jf, 
etc., and ordered that all the doors should be tomedia^y 
closed, a command which was just in time, for the Id^i 
distress was fast becoming of a most elamordus and 

TOI*. IV. — 4 
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li^iiracter. He had almost decided to send for his 
• ^^r|)hy^ioia^ when La Valli^re exhibited signs ofreturn- 
;^f^mation. The first object which met her g£i^e, es 
^^;ppened her eyes, was the king at her feet j in all prob- 
W Itjrshe did not recognize him, for she uttered a deep 
of anguish and distress. Louis fixed his eyes 
t|i'fotoingly upon her face ; and when, in the course of a 
iliy^moments, she recognized Louis, she endeavo^d to 
^^^herself from his embrace. 

'^St?:£)h, Heavens 1 ” she murmured, “ is not the sacrifice 
plinhde?” 

no 1 ” exclaimed the king, “ and it shall not be 
I swear.” 

^I"^6twithstanding her weakness and utter despair, she 
from the ground, saying, “It must be made, how- 
it must be ; so do not stay me in my purpose.” 

§ f leave you to sacrifice yourself I 1 1 never, never ! ” 
^^Jiimed the king. 

^f'Y^ell,” murmured D’Artagnan, “I may as well go 
0m As soon as they begin to speak, we may as well 
p^'^t there being any listeners.” And he quitted the 
leaving the lovers alone. 

continued La Vallidre, “not another word, I 
'^plore you. Do not destroy the only future I can hope 
Jotr-mj salvation ; do not destroy the glory and bright- 
Of your pwn future for a mere caprice.” 

- S** A caprice ? ” cried the king. 

' Oh, sire^I it is now, only, that I can see clearly into 
heart.” 

: You, Louise, what mean you ? ” . 

4 An inexplicable impulse, foolish and unreasonable in 
nature, may ephemerally appear to offer a sufftcient 
foJ^ yp'ir conduct; but there ^re duties imposed 
you which are incompatible wi^ your regard for a 
1^1 such as I am. So, forget me.^ 





W 

***1 forget yo|iJ ” 

« You have ^eady done so, once ” 

« Rather woifld I die.” ^ " 

“ You cannot/ love one whose peace of mind yo^ 
so lightly, and whom you so cruelly abandonedj; 
night, to the bitterness of death.” ; 

“ What can you mean ? Explain yourself, Louia^,^$i& 

« WHiat did you ask me yesterday morning ? 
you. What did you promise me in return ? Nevey^.^/I^ 
midnight pass without offering me an opportunft^^i 
reconciliation, if, by any chance, your anger shoul^^^ 

, roused against me.” ' ' 

“Oh I forgive me, Louise, forgive me! I was 
from jealousy.” 

“ Jealousy is a sentiment imworthy of a king — a f 

You may become jealous again, and will end by kill|h^’ 5 
me. Be merciful, then, and leave me now to die.” 

“ Another word, mademoiselle, in that strain, and yQd',P 
will see me expire at your feet,” > C 

“No, no, sire, I am better acquainted with my 
demerits; and believe me, that to sacrifice yourself ;!^'' 
one whom all despise, would be needless.” 

“ Give me the names of those you have cause to 
plain of.” 

“ I have no complaints, sire, to prefer against any 
no one but myself to accuse. Farewell, sire; you 
compromising yourself in speaking to me in.sucteia^ 
manner.” {CV: ’ 

“Oh I be careful, Louise, in what you say ; for yott^pv' 
reducing me to the darkness of despair,” . 

“ Oh ! sire, sire, leave me at least the protection ofc 
Heaven, I implore you.” 

“ No, no ; Heaven itself shall npt teat you from me#” 2; 

“Save me, then,” cried the poor girl, “fiolp those"^* 
termini and pitiless enemies who are thirstiiig tor ikr 
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life and Honor too. If von 
. love me, show at l^t 

i^^aOugli to defend me. But no- have power 

others insult and mock atd dri^e T 
And the gentle-heari gi^t fScl 
;^3?itter, distress to accuse others, Sug W^-r’' 
fffwutrollable agony of tears. ^ “ ““ 

' i i have been driven awav f ” ^ 

|i». 'S ^ 

no consolation but prayer and tWe oM^r^ 
:refuge.” ^ ^ ^ cloister is my 

'lil pjilace^ Kiy wbole court Qtioii t-v 

;^oe. ; Oh! fear nothin7fuXrnnw t 

■they men or women— who yesterday ’ those— be 

■^bali to-morrow tremble beLl ^^ 7 ^ 

v,ryd;r:?tB 

^y. the names of your enemL^«“ 
hTever, never.” 

'» ' I ^ fhen ? ” 

.b4:i^T.r°y™™ir ,“t 

to'punish.”. hand upraised 

^^R^hlr?ha^“«Sat^ackT’wS?f ^ ®^P®^ted. 

^i^arm hadJtterry deX^lTbiZ 

tsi'^rd 

^ against the oaken wainsootinir with « 
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force which tdalmed La Valli^re; fqr his anger, 
to Ms unboundld power, had something impostog^l^ 
threatening in ^ like the lightning, which may 
time prove deadly. She, who thought that 
sufferings could not he surpassed, was overwhelmed JKw 
suffering wMch revealed itself by menace and by vioie^|i 
** Sire,” she said, ‘‘ for the last tune I implore 
leave me ; already do I feel strengthened by the 
elusion of this asylum ; and the protection of Heav6|I^P 
reassured me ; for all the petty human meannesses df 
world are forgotten beneath the Divine protection. 
more, then, sire, and for the last time, I again imp|<^f 
you to leave me.” ' 

Confess, rather,” cried Louis, “ that you have neyS^ 
loved me ; admit that my humility and my repentiihit^^ 
are flattering to your pride ; but that iny distress 
you not ; that the king of this wide realm is no longer ^ 
garded as a lover whose tenderness of devotion is capabt^: 
of working out your happiness ; but as a despot wh08<^3 
caprice has crushed your very heart beneath his iron h^lji')^ 
Do not say you are seeking Heaven, say rather you^^o;’ 
fleeing from the king, ‘ , J, 

Louise’s heart was wrung within her, as she listehfid'^ 
to his passionate utterance, wMch made the fever of hopef 
course once more through her every vein. j \ 

« But did you not hear me say, that I have been diiye^g 
away, scorn^ despised ? ” J 

“ I will make you the most respected, and most ado^^f^ 
and the most en^ed of my whole court ” / ’ %s| 

« Prove to me that you have not ceased to love 
« In what way ? ” ^ *' 

By leaving me ” , . 

« I will prove it tQ you by never leaving yon 
« But do you Imagine, flire, that I shall allow'thh^i^" 
you imagine that I will let you come to an open 
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member of your^amily ; do you imagme that, 
r sake, you could abandon mother, wife eoid slater? ” 
you have named them, then, at last ; it is they, 
1^^^‘vhohave wrought this grievous injury? By thb 
M|^en above us, then, upon them shall my anger fall.” 
^^J^That is the reason why the future terrifies me, wh^- 1 
rae everything, why I do not wish you to revenge me. 
enough have already been shed, sufficient sorrow 
affliction have already been occasioned. I, at least, 
pill never be the cause of sorrow, or affliction, or distress 
^i'pkpmsoever it maybe, for I have mourned and suffered, 
wept too much myself.” 

ppf'^&ud do you count my sufferings, my tears, as nothing ? ” 
Heaven’s name, sire, do not speak to me in that 
^|!|iiger. I need all my courage to enable me to accomplish 
j^s&rifice,” 

|;|^%6uise, Louise, I implore you ! whatever you desire, 
* 0ver you command, whether vengeance or forgive- 
■ your slightest wish shall be obeyed, but do not 
i^fidon me.” 

f^;^‘’ dSLlas! sire, we must part.” 

.!|||^ou do not love me, then!” 

Heaven knows I do I ” 

is false, Ix)uise ; it is false.” 

iJ^iOh 1 sire, if I did not love you, I should let you do 
^at you please ; I should let you revenge me, in return 
the insult which has been inflicted on me; I should 
b^pt the brilliant triumph to my pride which you pro- 
5 end yet, you cannot deny, that I reject oven the 
S^t compensation which your affection affords, that af- 
which for me is life itself, for I wished to die 
i that you lov^ me no longer.” 

I now know, I nowperc^Ve it; you are the 
; of women, -There is no one so 
" aa yourself, not alone pf itty ovm respect and de- 
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votion, but al& of the respect ''ahd aevoraoij'fitiisiij 
surround me ; |hd therefore no one shali be'jlQWj 
yourself; no o^e shall ever possess the influenoeio^sl' 
that you wieldj You wish me to be calm, to ' fow"'"*' 
be it so, you shall find me perfeoMy unmoved, Tdjii 
t^eign })y. gentleness and clemency ?~I will be (it 
ana gentle. Dictate f()r me the conduct you wish^ 
adoptj and I will obey bUndly.” 

“In Heaven’s name, no, sire ; what am I, a poor 
dictate to so great a monarch as yourself? ” 

‘‘ You are my life, the very spirit and principle 
bemg. Is it not the spirit that rules the body ? ” 

“You Ijjve me, then, sire?” 

“On my knees, yes; with my hands upraised W' ’ 
yes ; with all the strength and power of my being y’ 
love you so deeply, that I would lay down my life foii ’ ' 
gladly, at your merest wish.” VT' 

“Oh! sire, now that I know you love me, I have n 
ing to wish for in the whole world. Give me your 0 
sire; an(i then, farewell! I have enjoyed in this lif6t' 

the happiness ! was ever meant for,” 

“Oh! no, no! your happiness is not a happiness ojf y^ 
terday, it is of to-day, of to-morrow, ever enduring, ' ' 
future is yours, everything which is mine is yourSv 

Away with these ideas of separation, away with t’"' 
gloomy, despairing thoughts. You wiU live for me^;/ 
will live for you, Louise,” And he threw himself at ' 
feet, embracing her knees with the wildest transpb: ' 
joy and gratitude, 

“Oh! sire, sire! all that is but a wild dream.’f " §1 
“ Why, a wild dr^ ? ” 

“ Because I cannot return to the court. 
can I see you again ? Would it not be for Iwttto W- 
myself in a cloister for the rest of my life„wittt"ty ' 
consolation thit ybur af^tioa gives me, with 06 
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^ “®’ confession 

^Wwrtent stUl rmgmg in my ears ?” 

S ‘ ” ®““ ^V., « aa(i ^ho dares 

which is greater than and supe- 
mjo the kings even-the world and public opinion, 
for a moment ; you cannot Jove a woman wL h£ 
away-love one, whom your 
7^*^ suspicion; one, whom ’’your 
disgrace; such a woman, 
imworthy of you.” 

belongs to me f ” 

account; from*the very 

'^SF f character of your mk 

:J^*end 0 rs her unworthy.” 

of delicacy of feel- 

S?b^T' o^led.” 

K yon have not 

1?®^ that is very clear.” 

I ^y another.” 

mother.” 

^pst is 

was already bending be- 
storm, when you arrived and crushed 
weight of your displeasure.” 
forgive me.” 

^ ^ ^ ““^0 officer of them 

®’ ^ repaired, for I ^ 

f you to use violence, or to exercise your author- 

^ *® y®“ ^ow fondly I love 

Siv!? ^ ^ ®“ Madame ; I wm make 

IW^voKe her wntence, I will compel her to do so.” 

r 01^1 nonoj” 
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‘‘ Tru^j right, j Vm bendi h«t^ 

Louise shooll her head. ' ' 

if i* i^e necessary,’* 

WUl you believe in my affection after that?” ’ 
Loima drew herself upl « Oh, never, never -s' 
h^liate youi^elf on niy account; sooner, e ttit>‘ 
times, would I die.” ‘ 

Loys reflected, his features assumed a dark exp- ' 
“I will love as much as you have loved; I will s ' 
keenly as you have suffered; this shall be -my exp 
in your eyes. Copie, mademoiselle, put aside these ' 
considerations ; lot us show ourselves as great as d' 
ferings, as strong as our affection for each other.” 
as he said this, he took her in his arms, and enoircfleff 
waist with both his hands, saying, “My own lovei? 
own dearest and best beloved, follow me.” 

She made a final effort, in which she concentrat^ 
longer aU her firmness of will, for that had long d 
l^en overcome, but aU her physical strength, h 
she replied, weakly, “noPno! I should file 
shame.” 

“ No 1 you shall return like a queen. No one know 
your having left— except, indeed, D’Artagnan,” 

“He has betrayed me, then?” 

“In what way?” 

“He promised faithfully ” 

“I promised not to say anything to the king,’'.s 
D Artagnan, putting in his head through the half-op^ 
door, “and I kept my word; I* was speaking to M| 
Samt-Aignan, and it was not my fault if the king ' fii 
heard me ; was it, sire ? ” ^ ' 

“It is quite true,*’ said the king ; “ for^ve him;”- ;5* 
La Valliere smiled, and held out her small white 
to the musketeer. , " 

“be 6b 
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tod a carriage for Mademoiselle de la 

10V ^ ' 

said the captain, « the carriage is >i^aiting at the 

U ,'' ' ^ ' 

are a magic mould of forethought,” exclaimed 

have taken a long time to tod it out,” muttered 
notwithstanding he was flattered by the 
^itl^e bestowed upon him. 

-^r|3|a^ani6re was overcome: after a little further hesita- 
^r|te allowed herself to be led away, half fainting, by 
& ibyal lover. But, as she was on the point of leaving 
she tore herself from the king’s grasp, end’ 
0 to the stone crucifix, which she kissed, saying, 
^KjfBeaveu ! it was thou who diewest me hither 1 thou, 
^^'d^ast rejected me ; but thy grace is infinite. When- 
'shall again return, forget that I have ever sepa- 
*^^^|^3iyself from thee, for, when I return it will be — 
Jr^to leave thee again.” 

king could not restrain his emotion, and D’Arta- 
" even, was overcome. Louis led the young girl 
lifted her into the carriage, and direct^ I^Arta- 
^6^^t himself beside her, while he, mounting his 
spurred violently towards the Palais-Royal, wher6, 
b^diately on his arrival, he sent to request an audience 
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I the in which the kifig qaa uismissed the 

ladprs, even theleast dear-^l^t^persoim belong- 

^ ccwt 
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Slightly aoquftint^ ‘H 

kin^s dome9t| disturbances, bad interprel«d ^'aij 
«gW^ tt^fives the celebrated sentence : « II "S 
m^r olmysfe. I, at least, will be so of those 
me. Happily for the destinies of France and & ' 
Colbert had foUowed them out of the king’s pr« 
t e purpose of explaining matters to them: but M 
queens and Madame, who were perfectly aware 'M 
particular that had taken place in their severe, I 
holds, having heard the king’s remark, so full "M 
meaning, retired to their own apartments in no litti 
^d cbspm. Madame, especially, felt that thb, ;! 
a^r might fall upon her, and, as she was brave ‘kul 
ceeding^ proud, instead of seeking support and e 
agement from the queen-mother, she had returned 
OTm apartments, if not without some uneasiness, ; 
without intention of avoiding an encounter. Aii 
ustria, from time to time at frequent intervals, sehtl 
sages to learn If the king had returijed. The sUence til 
the whole palace preserved upon the matter, and ul 
Lotuses disappearance, was indicative of a loni? ttalf 
^fortunes to all those who knew the haughty andi? 

tebleh^oroftheking. But Madame, unLved A 

of all the flying rumors, shut herself up in her '^l 
ments, sent for Montalais, and, with a voice as ci " 
she could possibly command, desired her to relate allJ 

^ “0“ent tS 

eloquent Mont||is was concluding, with all kinds « 
t^cal precaulffins, and was recommending, if ni« 
act^ language, at least In spirit, that she should? 

forbearance towards La ValliCre, M. Malicome 

appearance to b^ ^ audience of madame, on heh* 
the kmg, Mofttalais’s worthy friend bore, upon ifl^L 
tenance aU, the siems of the very liveliest emiotiTOi' 
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voiild bo one of the most inter AQfin/v 1 

W^Story.ofthe hearts an^!^PS« 

by h.r b„S. Urt . “- 

1 ’ ^ ®^aegerated.viewof whatoo/ 

& and therefore the kiTg^lessSr 

^^he bupir"*'f^^ bearer, was regarded by 

Es ^ She commencement of 

ffitae^ Jhe, therefore, boldly accepted the gage of 

fLe Hk nT afterwards the king asoenff the 
Fw- heightened from having ridden 

^tmst with the fresh and perfectly arranged toUetta 

r ^o°m- Louis lost no 

>■» « ->”b 

:Sfcf^'%-<lear sister,” said the kino- 

Atooiselle de la VallUre fled from her ow'^mm this 

^ siugulady moved. 

‘''I& replied 


the , ambassador,’- 

“ O' . - ' j 

STbS^ 




The king, ttlth ms qsual frankness, went st „ 
pdnt. “ Whji did you send Mademoiselle de 1^ 
awayP 

“Because I iad reason to be dissatisfied withiS®' 
duct,” she replied, dryly, 

^The king became crimson, and his eyes kindled 
fire which it required all Madame’s courage to sljg 
He ipastered his anger, however, and contihuedi» 
stronger reason than that is surely requisite, fot'^H 
good and kind as you are; to turn away and di« y 
not only the young girl hei’self, but every member 1 
famUy as well. You know that the whole city ' h' 
eyes fixed upon the conduct of the female portion^] 
court. To dismiss a maid of honor is to attributed'! * 
to her at the very least a fault. What crime, 
fault has Mademoiselle do la Valliisre been guilty of 
“Since you constitute yourself the protector of mI* 
moiselle de la VaUiSre,” replied Madame, coldly, “ T^_ 
give you those explanations which I should have aperfi^m 
right to withhold from every one.” 

“Even from the king!” exclaimed Louis, as, vit|f 
sudden gesture, he covered his head with his hat. vi 
“ You have called me your sister,” said Madame, 

I am in my own apartments ” ' 

It matters not,” said the youthful monarch, aaha^ 
at having been hurried away by his anger ; “ neither yc 
nor any one else in t}iis kingdom, can assert a 
withhold an explanation in my presence.” 

“ Since that is the way you regard it,” said Ma 
a hoarse, angry toue of voice, “all that remains ^ 
do is to bow subihission to your majesty, and' 
silent” , ,, 

“ Not so. Let tWe be no equivocation bettreen 

“The protection with which you surround 

de la YaUiOre dbee not impose any resneot.” / v 


a righj| 
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»J my cma™ or .„„„i «.o ,»£T“»^ “■">*' 

^ 4 »?..tot.keh.rb.ot.gM.r- 


Ke»w«ldteaohe.t.b».o(powor sta- it ,a 

iP»,|aa6oorous and unsedmlv ” ^ 

®^il|damel” 

® ■vroman, I should revolf or««„„d. 

S^o'Sd'r’." r„iXy.;“c? a 

P«ZdLISyT’ ' ««on to U 

J^rant your conduct tovards Sr ?’• f 

Iknotr; 



mortal cmbal} and has made pwcie tallr 

“^ol shel ^’ cried the king. 
^^Fnflerheraoftand hypocritical manner” eo^i 
“Ks hides . dlepeBiUc fuU „, ,„;i ^ 

“Shel” . 

• possibly be deceived, sire'bnf T WAS 

• « capable of creating dispute aSS 

derstantog between the most off JionarreSfvS 

Stf ‘ see tliat she has 3 

sown discord betwixt us two.’* ^ 

“I dO^sureyou said the king. 

Sire, look well into the case as it stands • v^-'^ 
ivmg on the most friendly understanding, S bnhi 

to »y wildest bueet, 

to menace any one ; and I swear too, that you do no(- rmii 

* “iSe^d and respectful friend than she is.”^ 

d^^end! saidMadame, withanexpressionofsupi; 

“Take care, ipadame!” said the king; «yoa fo, 
thftfryw npw understand me, and that from tldslS 
OT^hing is equalled. Mademoiselle de la S 
^ whatever I may choose her to become ; and tof 

“ She ww not borp to a throne, at least, and wlitf" 

STS" “ “ 4i»f! 


^.Jfout have,Bhowa everv -lfi^ - 



®^®'' ^ y^o ; <16 not 

Myff '.iae that I am master.” , > 

^^p:the second time, sire, that you hare ih^e that 

and I have already informed yon I am Wy to 

^gthat case, then, you will confer upon me the favnr 
ImiS .M.^ a thS to 

pS j^i'i..’."” P>«<e« .0 

K«i;^™“'’“'”“'"^“““i'“‘' 6““ 

(Jrive me, then, to open warfare in my own femav ” 

I can find refuge.’^’ 
yoi* forget 

te to ri : r you p5sh Te 

m^t to that extent, your famUy would moourage 


hope, sire, that you will not force toe to take anv 

|l9^hich would be unworthy of my rank?” ^ 

« iTt our recent friend- 

^d that you would treat me as a brother.” 

^^dame paused for a moment. ‘‘I do not disown you 
““ majesty ^an 

injustice ! ” 

g«,Come, come, Henrietta, let your heart speak: remem 
g^^t for however brief a time, you onceCed toe • 

^ 8l>ould.|)e as merciM as 
^Jtoart of a sovereign Master. Do not J» inflAvtKi.B ^h. 
»fe,torgiye La VaUidre.” , ; H fwumexiDte with 

offended me.” ' ?’ 





m 

^But for mi Bake.’* , 

« Sire, for y|itr sake 1 would do any tiling in 
except that.” I 

“ You will drive me to despair — you compel me 
to the last yesouroe of weak people, and seek ooucy^^B^ 
mv angry and wrathful disposition.” 

« I advise you to be reasonable.” 

“R^onable ! — I can be so no longer.” 

« Nay, sire ! I pray you ” 

« For pity’s sake, Henrietta ; it is the first time I entli^^g 
any one, and I have no hope in any one but in you.” : 

« Oh, sire ! you are weeping.” 

« From rage, from humiliation. That I, the king, 
have boen obliged to descend to entreaty. I shall 
this moment during my whole life. You have 
suffer in one moment more distress and more degradhtj^ 
than I could have anticipated in the greatest extremity^j^l 
life.” And the, king rose and gave free vent to his tear^S 
which, in fact, were tears of anger and shame. 

Madame was not touched exactly— for the best womcu^ 
when their pride is hurt, are without pity ; but she vtm 
afraid that the tears the king was shedding might possil^y 
carry away every soft and tender feeling in his heart. 

Give what commands you please, sire,” she said ; 
since you prefer my humiliation to your own — althou|^fe 
mine is public and yours has been witnessed but by my|eJi-i 
alone— speak, I will obey your majesty.” 

^<No, no, , .Henrietta ! ” exclaimed Louis, transport^l 
with gratitude, *‘you will have yielded to a brothei^'§ 
wishes.” ; 

** I no longer have any brother, since I obey.” 

“ All that I have would be too little in return. ,7 ^ 

« HOW pasriohately you love, sire, when you do 

Louis did not answer. He had seized upon 

hand and covered it with kiss^. sd, 
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^ a^d'ffiu’forriTe her* 

g Sr^iiT • pnre-fa^d she is.*’ ' 

mamtam her in mjr household/' 

KVill treat her as your— 

^ ««y, h, took hi to. 

fepod hla’tot'’ '"* *7® ™ red, and i^y 

gped his foot on the ground. But it was too lata fw 

imS Malicbrne, D’ Ar 

“ «>P“'M*ir, andaald 

i&ylhTraU sSrcTse^^^ 

.^if^Why?” .. , 

.Because the dust of the road has leff if» * 

fcft<^;.MdD.Arta*„an. -By ‘tSST 

Joaliethe lady weep for whom ,l^e king 






CHAPTER IX; 

maj)bmoi8bllk db la vallAre’s pockkt-hatokjbs 

MadAmb was not bad-hearted — she was only haStjl 
impetuous. The king was not imprudent — he was.« 
in love. Hardly had they entered into this compact, ^ 
terminated in LaValli^re’s recall, wlien they both 
to make as much as they could by their bargain. . 
king wished to see Vallidre every moment of the^ 
while Madame, who was sensible of the king’s armoy^ 
ever since he had so entreated her, would not relirkj[iA 
her revenge on La Valli^re without a contest. She pt^ 
every conceivable difficulty in the king’s path ; ho 
fact, obliged, in order to get a glimpse of La Vallidr^^^ 
be exceedingly devoted in his attentions to his sister-in3||^ 
and this, indeed, was Madame’s plan of policy, As 
had chosen some one to second her efforts, and as 
person was our old friend Montalais, the king found hl^ 
self completely hemmed in every time he paid Madaniil 
visit; he was surroxmded, and was never left a motnSm 
alone. Madame displayed in her conversation a chan%^<i' 
inanner and b^ianey of wit which dazzled everyfc^^"^ 
MonialaiS followed her, and soon rendered herself perfe^| 
in3uppo^tab^e^to the king, which was, in fact, the 
thing she Would happen. She then set MalJbO^ 

at the Vh6 fotind means of informing his 
that there a^ctog person belonging to the pourt;^ 
was exeeedii^ly ^ and on the kin^ itiqiidr|p 

who this pempn Was, MsUeorne replied that it 
moiselle de To tWe the king 



just tl^ata person shotd^ lonhappy 
WpA' rendered others ^o. Whereupon Maiicome 
^^fced how matters stolid; for he had reived his 
dhs from Montalais. The kmg began to open his 
he remarked that, as soon as he made his .appearance 
*y^ame made hers too ; that she remained in the corridors 
after he had left ; that she . accompanied him back 
own apartments, fearing that he.mightspea^in the 
1ffl|chambers to one of her maids of honor. . One evening 
[pj^went further still. The king was seated, surrounded 
ladies who were present, and holding in his hajid, 
S^i^^ed by his lace ruffle, a small note which he wished 
ppip into La V alli^re’s hand. Madame guessed both Ins 
m|^tion and the letter too. It was difflcult to prevent 
pl'icing going wherever he pleased, and yet it was neces- 
to prevent his going near La Valli^re, or speaking 

i .er, as by so doing he could let the note fall into her 
behind her fan, or into her pocket-handkerchief. The 
who was also on the watch, suspected that a snare 
^being laid for him. He rose and pushed his chair, 
iQut affectation, near Mademoiselle de Ohfttillon, with 
p he began to* talk in a light tone. They were amus- 
® 'ihemselves in making rhymes ; from Mademoiselle da 
!|itUlon he went to Mpntalais, and then to Mademoiselle 
p^onnay-Charente. And thus, by this skiljful maneuver, 
l" found himself seated opposite to La Valli^re, whom he 
ppletely concealed. Madame pretended to be greatly 
icupied, altering a group of flowers that, she was work- 
jj in tapestry. The king showed the corner^ of his letter 
tp; La VaUi^re, and the latter held out her .h^mdkerchief 
a look . that signified, ** Put the letter inside/^ ^ Then, 
l^e king had placed his own hapdi^rciief upon hia 
he was adroit enough to let it fall! oh^the grotmd. 
La yallifere slipped her handker^ef bn the ehair. 
tioo>: it up quietly, yi'0Qxii ^ olwemiw 
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lett'^r i)V0r Again, 

wlmt Qonoeiyable way Kis yersas 
reach^ tli^ir destination. There was a postscrip^'f 
letter ^ ' 

,“I send ypu ))aok by your messenger this repl^S 
•worthy of what you sent me.” 

‘ So fM so good ; I shall find out something nwiS 
said delightedly. “ Who is waiting, and who brougM 
this letter?” 7 ^f 

“M. MaUcorne,” replied the valeUle-chambre, thlS 
“Desire him to come in.” 

Malicome entered. 

“You. come from Mademoiselle do la Valltoe?’^ 
the king, with a sigh; 

“ Yes, sire.” 

“And you took Mademoiselle do la Valliorc someS^ 
from me?” 

“I, sire?" 

“Yes, you.” 

“Oh, no, sire.” 

“Mademoiselle de la Vallifire says so, distinctly,”ji 
sire, Mademoiselle de la Valli^re is mistakeii 
The I^g frowned. « What jest is this ? ” he said : 
plain yourself. Why does Mademoiselle de laVaf 
(sillypuiny m^senger? What did you take to that Jfi 
Speak, monsieur, and <iuiokly.” 

. “Sire, I merely. took Mademoiselle de la Val 
pOctot-tpjdke^cWe^ that was all” 

‘♦A haa#o^oIaef,•-what -handkerchief ?” 

“Sircj at the very moment when I had the 

tostr—’-’- - • • - 
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CHAPTER X. 

WHICH Tmrs OP GABOBXBES, OP LADDBB8, AlTO 

♦ ^ 

be always hatJlS 

wSk’sSlS"'®’^ f continued./^ 
\i^eej?8 time, matters had reached such a noint tho& 

king ^uld no longer look at La VaS?L wthouf ?J 
crossing his own. Whenever a prr'- 
Madame, in order to avoid the^i 
that of thethunder-ston 
mri^ ^ indispositions reiSi i 

^ ;i u ^ thanks to them, she was unable to 
»dh.r„^d. 

. There was not the slightest chance or m^nal^ 
JMhf ve^ fl? •’ *be kingkfli 

Which hap^ned 

tainebleai, he had taken Saint-Ai^an wih Wm one e ' 
ina when he v^hed to pay La Valli^re a visit ; but he 
Mademoiselle de Tonnay-Charente W* 

«rita';rf"ul^oTofc^ 

l/anne/ici A.V _ 





; : inE vicomte de B»A>GELoyNE. 

Shaving suddenly ordered a chango in the apinrt- 
of her maids of honor, and directed La Vallidre and 
S^ntalais to sleep in her own cabinet. No gateway, there- 
‘“^l^was any longer open — not even communication by 
yjlfter,; to write under the eyes of so ferocious an Argus 
jf j^^dadarae, whose temper and disposition were so unc^r- 
was to run the risk of exposure to the greatest dan- 
f$Qt\ and it can well be conceived into what a stete of 
J^.fe^^tinuous irritation, and ever increasing anger, all these 
\petty annoyances threw the young lion. The king almost 
ittjr^ented himself to death endeavoring to discover a 
iineahs of communication; and, as he did not think proper 
'id call in the aid of Malicorne or D’Artagnan, the means 
.were not discovered at all. Malicorne had, indeed, ocoa- 
'riobal brilliant flashes of imagination, with which he tried 
ip inspire the king with confidence ; but, whether from 
Sha^e or suspicion, the king, who had at first begun to 
pi^ble at the bait, soon abandoned the hook. In this way, 
ftnr instance, one evening, while the king was crossing the 
garden, and looking up at Madame’s windows, Malicorne 
stumbled over a ladder lying beside a border of box, and 
Sjvid to Manicamp, then walking with him behind the 
’kh^g. “ Did you not see that I just now stumbled against 
Jk ladder, and was nearly thrown down?” 

' “No,” said Manicamp, as usual very absent-minded, 
but it appears you did not fall,” 

: “That doesn’t matter; but it is not on that account, 
the less dangerous to leave ladders lying about in that 
manner.” 

. “True, one might hurt one’s self, especially when 
troubled with fits of absence of mind.” 

“I don’t mean that; what I did mean, was that it is 
^ngerous to allow ladders to lie about so near the windows 
bt the maids of honor.” Louis started imperceptibly. 
^ “ Why so ? ” inquired Manicamp. > 
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“ Speak loud^,” whispered Malicorne, as he touchfiid 
with lus am. < 

Why so ? ” said Manicamp, louder. The king Usrepj^ 

“ Beeause, for instance,” said Malicorne, “ a ladderjp^l^, 
teen feet high is just the height of the cornice of 
windows.” Manicamp, instead of answering, was dr^WS^ 
ing of something else. 

“ me, can’t you, what windows I mean,” whisp|j(<^' 
Malicorne. 

“ But what windows arc you referring to ? ” saidSl^f] 
camp, aloud. 

“ The windows of Madamc’s apartments.” 

“Ehl” 

“Oh! I don’t say that any one would ever venture! td 
go up a laddfr into Madame’s room ; but in Madamefs 
cabinet, merely separated by a partition, sleep two e% 
ceedingly pretty girls, Mesdcmoiselles do la Valli^re 
de Montalais.” 

“ By a partition?” said Manicamp. 

“Look; you see how brilliantly lighted Madame! 
apartments are — ^well, do you see those two windows ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“And that window close to the others, but more dimlj 
lighted ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, that is the room of the maids of honor, Lool:^ 
there is M^emoiselle de la Valliere opening the windb^. 
Ah ! how many soft things could an enterprising loy^p 
say to her, if he only suspected that there was lying li^^ 
a ladder nineteen feet long, which would just reach tli^ 
cornice.” «, -.‘s 

“But She is not alone; you said Mademoiselle de Me)c£ 
talais is with her ” 

“Mademoiselle de Montalais counts for nothing; 
lier oldest fri^d, and exceedingly devoted to her-^^ 
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well, into which can be thrown all sorts of secrets 
,{^ne;inight wish to get rid of.” 

/"jt^the king did not lose a single syllable of this oonversa- 
Malicorne even remarked that his majesty slackened 
pace, in order to give him time to finish. So, when they 
at the door, Louis dismissed every one, with the 
ie^lption of Malicorne — a circumstance which excited no 
|d^rise, for it was known that the king was in lo^ ; and 
tJ^LOy suspected he was going to compose some verses by 
tpc^hlight ; and, although there was no moon that even- 
ing; Hhe king might, nevertheless, have some versCs to 
J^mpdse. Every one, therefore, took his leave ; and, im- 
♦nC^atbly afterwards, the king turned toward Malicorne, 
respectfully waited until his majesty should address 
liimi “ What were you saying, just now, about a ladder, 
^psieur Malicorne ? ” he asked. 

^ « pid I say anything about ladders, sire?” said Mali- 
:6^nfe, looking up, as if in search of words which had flown 
l^way. 

V Yes, of a ladder nineteen feet long.” 

; Oh, yes, sire, I remember; hut 1 spoke to M. Mani- 
^ipp, and I should not have said a word had I known your 
jpajesty was near enough to hear us.” 
i “And why would you not have said a word ? ” 

Because I should not have liked to get the gardener 
itito a scrape who left it there — poor fellow I ” 

“t)on’t make yourself uneasy on that account What 
U this ladder like ? ” 

: “ If your majesty wishes to see it, nothing is easier, for 
tnere it is.” 

In that box hedge?” 

1 “ Exactly.” 

{ “ Show it to me*” 

>MaUcorne turned back, and led the king up to the 
Wder saying, “This is it, sire.’* 
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«Pull it this way a little.’^ 

When MalicsoPne had brought the ladder on to the mTfel' 

walk, the king began to step its whole length. « Hum 1^? 
he said; « you say it is nineteen feet long ? ” 

“ Yes, sire.” 

Nineteen feet — that is rather long ; I hardly belley^ ft*' 
can be so long as that. ” vff 

Ytu cannot judge very correctly with the laddei|^i|| 
that position, sire. If it were upright, against a tree 

wall, for instance, you would be better able to idd§^ 
because the comparison would assist you a good deah’^i 

“ Oh ! it does not matter, M. Malicorne ; but I can harditj^^J 
believe that the ladder is nineteen feet high.’^ ^ 

I know how accurate your majesty’s glanco is, 
yet I would wager.” i 

The king shook his head. ‘‘ There is one unanswerablei^yj 
means of verifying it,” said Malicomc. 

‘‘What is that?” 

“ Every one knows, sire, that the ground-floor of th6( 
palace is eighteen feet high.” 

“ True, that is very well known.” 

“Well, sire, if I place the ladder against the wall, We 
shall be able to ascertain.” 

“True” 

Malicorne took up the ladder, liko a feather, and placedj 
it upright against the wall. And, in order to try thifei 
experiment, he chose, or chance, perhaps, directed him 
choose, the very window of the cabinet where La VaUi^p0(^? 
was. The ladder just reached the edge of the corhici^^^ 
that is to say, the sill of the window; so that, by staij4^^' 
ing upon the last round hut one of the ladder, a man 
about the middle height, as the king was, for mstanc^J^/? 
could easily talk with those who might be in 
room. Hardly had the ladder been properly plaeedyx* 
when the king, dropping the assumed part he had beeft? ^ 
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iti the comedy, began to ascend the rounds of the 
which Malicorne held at the bottom. But hardly 
he completed half the distance when a patrol of SavIss 
appeared in the garden, and advanced straight 
them. The king descended with the utmost 
f^J'|cipitation, and concealed himself among the trees, 
'kjp^corne at once perceived that he must offer himself as 
W&Cridcc; for if he, too, were to conceal hims^, the 
would search everywhere until they had found 
^§ther himself or the king, perhaps both. It would be far 
;‘;b0^|ter, therefore, that he alone should bo discovered, 
consequently, Malicorne bid himself so clumsily 
he was the only one arrested. As soon as he was 
Basted, Malicorne was taken to the guard-house : and 
he declared who he was, and was immediately rec- 
pj^zed. In the meantime, by concealing himself first 
l^hind one clump of trees and then behind another, the 
Wfig reached the side door of his apartment, very much 
tofiiiliated, and still more disappointed. More than that, 
noise made in arresting Malicorne had drawn La 
i^^ili^re and Montalais to their window ; and even Ma- 
^Bame herself had appeared at her own, with a pair of wax 
’^ifdles, one in each hand, clamorously asking what was 
imb matter. 

tho meantime, Malicorne sent for D’Artagnan, who 
did hot lose a moment in hurrying to him. But it was 
in vain ho attempted to make him understand his reasons, 
j^nd in vain also that D’Artagnan did understand them ; 
and, further, It was equally in vain that both their sharp 
jMid inventive minds endeavored to give another turn to 
adventure ; there was no other resource left for Mali- 
Wne, but to let it be supposed that he hod wish^ to 
<bhter Mademoiselle de Montalais’s apartment," as Saint- 
^ignan had passed for having wished to force Made- 
ikois^Ilo de Tonnay-Charente’Srdobn ^Adame wa* i*- 
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flexible ^ in the'^rsti place, because if Malicome nadj : fti 

fact, wished to!enter her apartment at night through tb^- 
window, and by means of the ladder, in oixler to isieig" 
Montalais, it was a punishable offense on Malicorne^s pa||| 
and* he must be punished accordingly ; and, in the seSi^d 
place, if Malicome, instead of acting in his own name, 
acted as an intermediary between La Vallifire andlS 
person^whose name it was superfluous to mentioh^M^^ 
crime was in that case even greater, since love, wliichl^l; 
an excuse for everything, did not exist in the case 
excuse, Madame therefore made the greatest pos^lbl^ 
disturbance about the matter, and obtained his dismls^^^ 
from Monsieur’s household, without reflecting, poor 
creature, that both Malicome and Montalais held her Mfci 
in their clutches in consequence of her visit to De Guich^j^J 
and in a variety of other ways equally delicate. MonW*]^ 
lais, who was perfectly furious, wished to revengo herself j 
immediately, but Malicome pointed out to her that tl^^' 
king’s countenance would repay them for all the disgraeba^^ 
in the world, and that it was a great thing to have |a.; 
suffer on his majesty’s account. 

Malicome was perfectly right, and, therefore, although, 
Montalais had the spirit of ten women in her, lie succeed^] 
in bringing her round to his own opinion. And we muisll 
not omit to state that the kmg hel]_>ed them to consofel 
themselves, for, in the first place, he presented Mallcorng'i^ 
with fifty thousand francs as a compensation for the pos| j 
he had lost, and, in the next place, he gave him an appoih^| 
raent in his own household, delighted to have an oppor-;^ 
tunity of revenging himself in such a manner upon 
(ininfl for all she had made him and La Valli^re 
But as Malicome could no longer carry significant haii||;;; 
kerchiefs for him or plant convenient ladders, 
royal lover was in a terrible state. There seemed to .l^S 
no hope, therefore, of evet getting near La Vaiiia.- «— 
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as she should remain at the Palais-Royal All the 
^i^^ies and all the money in the world could not remedy 
lllipjt;. Fortunately, however, Malicorne was on the iook- 

and this so successfully that he met Montalais, who, 
j^tO^ dp her justice, it must be admitted, was doing her best 
jliff^iheet Malicorne. What do you do during the night 

Jdadame’s apartment ?” he asked the young ^irl 

Why, I go to sleep, of course,” she replied. 

But it is very wrong to sleep ; it can hardly be possible 
tihat with the pain you are suffering, you can manage to 
;|q;8o” 

", And what am I suffering from, may I ask ?” 

Are you not in despair at my absence ? ” 
li; > Of course not, since you have received fifty thousand 
’ttiiics and an appointment in the king’s household.” 

MThat is a matter of no moment; you are exceedingly 
ifficted at not seeing mo as you used to see me formerly, 
and more than all, you arc in despair at my having lost 
todame’s confidence ; come, now, is not that true ? ” 

I Perfectly true.” 

.‘^Yery good ; your distress of mmd prevents you sleep- 
ing at night, and so you sob, and sigh, and blow your 
hofee ten times every minute as loud as possible.” 

“ But, my dear Malicorne, Madame cannot endure the 
^ghtest noise near her,” 

I know that perfectly well ; of course, she can’t endure 
inything ; and so, I tell you, when she hears your deep 
Ustress, she will turn you out of her room without a 
noment’s delay ” 

“ I understand.” 

“ Very fortunate you c^o.” 

“ Well, and what will happen next?” 

The next thing that will happen will be, that La Yal- 
kre, finding herself alone without you, will groan an4 
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utter such loudVlamentationSt that she win exhibit 
enough for two?’ 

“ In that case she will be put into another room,” do^’p;, 
you see ? ” 

“ Precisely so?’ 

“Yes, but which?” 

“Which?” 

“Ye^ that will puzzle you to say, Mr. Inveni^l^ 
General?’ 

“ Not at all ; wherever and whatever the room may 1^^ 
it will always be preferable to Madamc's own room?* 

“ Tlmt is true?’ 

“ Very good, so begin your lamentations to-night?’ 

“ I certainly will not fail to do so?* ^ 

« And give La Vallidre a hint also?* ! 

“ Oh I don’t fear her, she cries quite enough already 
herself?’ 

« Very well I all she has to do is to cry out loudly?’ 

And they separated. 


CHAPTER XL 

WHICH TREATS OF CARPENTRY OPERATIONS, AND FURNISHjvb 
DETAILS UPOE THE MODE OP CONSTRUCTING STAIRCASES* ’ 

The advice which had been given to Montalais wftd 
communicated by her to La Vallii^re, who could not 
acknowledge that it was by no means deficient in judg* 
ment, and who, after a certain amount of resistance, rising 
rather from timidity than indifference to the project, 
solved to put it into execution. This story of the two 
girls weeping, and filling Madame’s bedroom with th^ 
noisiest lamentations, was Malicome’s clvef-^ornsre. ki' 
nothing is so probable ^ improbability, so natural , " 

▼ou IF. — e ’ 
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<|omnce, this kind of Arabian Nights story succeeded 
with Madame. The fli*st thing she did, was to 
j^hd Montalais away, and then, three days, or rather three 
ytghts, afterwards, she had La Valli^re removed. She 
j^ye the latter one of the small rooms on the top story, 
^ifatated immediately over the apartments allotted to* the 
ll^ntlenien of Monsieur's suite. One story only, that is to 
fsay, a mere flooring separated the maids of hoitor from 
ofl&cers and gentlemen of her husband’s household. 
^ private staircase, which was placed under Madame de 
^availles’s surveillance, was the only means of communi- 
cation. F or greater safety, Madame de Navailles, who had 
l^pd of his majesty’s previous attempts, had the win- 
dow's of the rooms and tlie openings of the chimneys 
j,|^fully barred. There was, therefore, every possible 
f security provided for Mademoiselle de la Valli^re, whose 
now bore more resemblance to a cage than to any- 
^ttung else. Wlien Mademoiselle de la Valli^re was in her 
•i)Wn room,* and she was there veiy frequently, for Madame 
^i'jbarcely ever had any occasion for her services, since 
ihe once knew she was under Madame de Navailles’s 
Inspection, Mademoiselle de la Valli^re had no better 
haeans of amusing herself than looking through the bars 
of her windows. It happened, therefore, that one morn- 
, iug, as she was looking out as usual, she perceived Mali- 
COrne at one of the windows exactly opposite to her own. 
He held a carpenter’s rule in his hand, was surveying the 
' buildings, and seemed to he adding up some figures on 
; paper. La Vallitire recognized Malicome and nodded to 
him ; Malicorne, in his turn, replied by a formal bow, and 
"disappeared from the window. She was surprised at tfiis 
marked coolness, so different from his usual unfailing 
good-humor, but she remembered that be had lost his 
Appointment on her account, and that he qould hardly be 
t&y amiably disposed towards her, ghac^ in ail probability, 
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she would nevel bo in a position to make him ahy 
oompense for wl|at lie had lost. She knewiiow to 
offenses, and wi tji still more readiness could she sympati^ 
with misfortune* La Vallii^re would have asked 
lais her opinion, if she had been within liearingi;;j^i 
she, was absent, it bcmg the hour she commonly devbt^ 
to her own correspondence. Suddenly La 
observed something thrown from the window wli|^ 
Malicorne had been standing, pass across tho open 
which separated the two windows from each other, 
her room through the iron bars, and roll upon the 
She advanced with no little curiosity towards this objfijiS 
and picked it up ; it was a wooden reel for silk, only> 
this instance, instead of silk, a piece of paper was roJJ^^ 
round it. La Valli^re unrolled it, and read as follows,:^! 

‘‘ JIadetjoiseixe— lam exceedingly anxious to learn 
things : the ftrst is, to know if the flooring of your apart"^ 
raent is wood or brick ; tho second, to ascertain at what dl^ 
tance your bed is placed from the window. Forgive my 
importunity, and will you be good enough to send me 
answer by the same way you receive tins letter — that is tp 
say, by means of the silk winder ; only, Instead of throv^-t, 
ingit into my room, as I have thrown it into yours, whick 
will be too difficult for you to attempt, have the goodnesa 
merely to let it fall. Believe me, mademoiselle, your mOsf 
humble, most respectful servant, Ma licounk* f 

“ Write the reply, if you please, upon the letter itselfS 

>1 

« Ah! poor fellow,” exclaimed La Valli^re, “ho mu^' 
have gone out of his mind ; ” and she direc^ towards he^;, 
correspondent— :of whom she caught but a faint glimpjgji?^! 
in cons^uehce of the darkness of his roohi— a look fullof^ 
compassionate consideration. Malicomo understood 
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s^ook his head, as if he meant to say, No, no, I an 
lot hut of my mind ; be quite satisfied.” 

I" She smiled, as if still in doubt. 

No, no,” he signified by a gesture, ray head is right,” 

pointed to his head, then, after moving his hand 
ke a man who writes very rapidly, he put his h^nds 
>gether as if entreating her to write. 
iff Ita Yallitire, even if he were mad, saw nd impropriety 
in doing what Malicome requested her; she took a pencil 
♦^^d wrote “ wood,” and then walked slowly from her 
l^yrindow to her bed, and wrote, “ Six paces I ” and 
'^^Ibjaving done this, she looked out again atMalicorne, who 
fhqwbd to her, signifying that he was about to descend. 
|Xa Vallidre understood that it was to pick up the silk 
?ypmder. She approached the window, and, in accordance 
,\^th Malicorne’s instructions, let it fall. The winder was 

rolling along the flag-stones as Malicome started after 
it, overtook and picked it up, and beginning to peel it as a 
f 'monkey would do with a nut, he ran straight towards M. 
:;de Saint- Aignan’s apartments. Saint- Aignan had chosen, 
lil>x rather solicited, that his rooms might be as near the king 
fjfts possible, as certain plants seek the sun’s rays in order 
to develop themselves more luxuriantly, flis apartment 
consisted of two rooms, in that portion of the palace 
pooupied by Louis XIY. himself. M. de Saint- Aignan 
was very proud of this proximity, which afforded easy 
access to his majesty, and, more than that, the favor of 
occasional unexpected meetings. At the moment we are 
now referring to, he was engaged .in having both his 
rooms magnificently carpeted, with expectation of receiv- 
ing the honor of frequent visits from the king ; for 
tiis majesty, since his passion for La Valli^re, had chosen 
Sfdnt- Aignan as his confidant, and could not, in fact, do 
!rtthout him, either night or day. Malicome introduced 
J k^mself to the comte, and met with no difficulties. hecAno^ 
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he had been faroraDiy noticed by the king ; and aUo, 
cause the credit Vbieh. one man may happen to ehjqyM 
always a bait for others. Saint-Aignan asked his 
if he brought any news with him. 

^ Yes I great news,” replied the latter. 

“ Ah 1 ah ! ” said Saint-Aignan, “ what is it ? ” 

** Mademoiselle de La Valli^re has changed her qpi^; 

“ What do you mean ? ” said Saint-Aignan, opening 1^ 
eyes very wide. “ She was living in the same apartmeii^l 
as Madame.” 

“ Precisely so ; but Madame got tired of her proximlt^^^I 
and has installed her in a room which is situated exactly;, 
above your future apartment.” 

“What! up there,” exclaimed Saint-Aignan, with suri-:’ 
prise, and pointing at the floor above him with his flngei^'; 

“ No,” said Malicorne, “ yonder,^’ indicating the build- 
ing opposite. 

“ What do you mean, then, by saying that her room 
above my apartment ? ” J 

“ Because I am sure that your apartment ouf/ht provi-' 1 
dentially, to be under Mademoiselle do la Vallidre’^ 
room.” 

Saint-Aignan, at tliis remark, gave poor Malicorne 
look, similar to one of those La Vallidre had already;'^ 
given a quarter of an hour before, that is to say, he thought / 
he had lost his, senses. 

“Monsieur,” said Malicorne to him, “I wish to answcflp 
what you are thinking about.” v>|5 

“ WTiat do you mean by ‘what I am thinking about 
“ My reason is, that you have not clearly understood;;! 
what I want to convey.” 

“I admit it” 

“Well, then, yon are aware that Underneath the^ 
apartments set apart for Madame's maids of honor th^ 
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^^nUeinen in attendance on the king and on Monsieur are 

Yes, I know that, since Manicamp, De Wardes, and 
S^ers are living there.” 

^Imprecisely. Well, monsieur, admire the singularity of 
circumstance ; the two rooms destined for M.^ de 
^tiiche, are exactly the very two rooms situated under- 
i^^th those wliich Mademoiselle de Montalais and Ma. 
demoiselle de la Yalli^re occupy.” 

** Well ; what then ? ” 

'^'•V.What then,’ do you say? Why, these two rooms 
Jlre empty, since M. de Guiche is now lying wounded at 
p^Ontainebleau.” 

I assure you, my dear fellow, I cannot grasp your 
^&aning.” 

Weill if I had the happiness to call myself Saint- 
^ignan, I should guess immediately.” 

\ And what would you do then ? ” 

should at once change the rooms I am occupying 
here, for those which M. de Guicho is not using yonder.” 

Can you suppose such a thing?” said Saint- Ajgnan 
disdainfully. “ What ! abandon the chief post of honor, 
iihe proximity to the king, a jwivilege conceded only to 
,']^rinces of the blood, to dukes, and peers ! Permit me to 
Ml you, my dear Monsieur de Malicorne, that you must 
he out of your senses.” 

- « Monsieur,” replied the young man, seriously, “ you 
bommit two mistakes. My name is Malicorne, simply ; 
and I am in perfect possession of all my senses.” Then, 
drawing a paper from his pocket, he said, “ Listen to 
jFhat I am going to say ; and, afterwards, I will Show you 
Ms paper.” 

am listening,” said Saint-Aignan.- 
7 ^^You know that Madame looks alter La YaUi^re as 
i^efuUy as Argus did after the nvmnh lo,” 7 

i> V 
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“Ido” ^ 

“ You know ihat the king has sought for an. oppSj;t 
iunity) but uselessly, of speaking to the prisoner, and;)^:^^ 
neither you nor- myself have yet succeeded in procd^l:^^ 
him this piece of good fortune.” 

“You certainly ought to know something aboUt^tl^ 
suBject, my poor Malicorne ” said Saint- Aignan, 

« Very good; what do you suppose would happeit 
the man whose imagination devised some me[ins of brP' 
ing the lovers together ? ” 

“Oh! the king would set no bounds to his 
itude.” ^ 

“ Let me ask you, then, M. de Saint- Aignan, whetfij®^ 
you would not be curious to taste a little of this 
gratitude?” " ^ 

“ Certainly,” replied Saint- Aignan, “ any favor of 
master, as a recognition of the proper discharge of 
duty, would assuredly be most precious.” . 

“ In that case, look at this paper, monsieur le comte,’^ri 
“What is it— a plan ? ” 

“ Yes ; a plan of M. de Quiche’s two rooms, which, lif;* 
all probability, will soon be your two rooms.” 

“ Oh ! no, whatever may happen.” 

“Why so?” 

“Because my own rooms are the envy of too 
gentlemen, to whom I certainly shall nob give them up^l 
M, de Roquelaure, for instance, M. de la Fert6, and M. d^^ 
Dangeau, would, all be anxious to get them.” - 

“ In that case I shall leave you, monsieur le comte, 

I shall go and offer to one of those gentlemen the pl^li^ 
I have just shown you, together with the advantag<^|| 
annexed to it.” 

“But why do you not keep them for yourself?” iti- " 
quired Saint-Aignan, suspiciously. 




“Because the king would never do me the honor ^ 


3 
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a visit openly, whilst he would readily go and 
of those gentlemen.” 

|;'^.^What 1 the king would go and see any one of those 
ehtlemen ? ” 

l^l^lGo! most certainly he would ten times instead of 
' Is it possible you can ask me if the king would gO 
'■"Han apartment which would bring hhn neater to Ma- 
Ijf^^ioiselle de la V alli^re ? ” 

indeed, delightfully near her, with a floor between 

jfalioome unfolded the piece of paper which had been 
:^iapped round the bobbin. « Monsieur le comte*” he 
“ have the goodness to observe that the flooring of 
l^demoiselle de la Valli^re’s room is merely a wooden 


^r^Well?” 

^^^VWell I all you would have to do would be to get hold 
?pfxa journeyman carpenter, lock him up in your apart- 
without letting him know where you have taken 
to, and let him make a hole in your ceiling, and oon- 
l^uently in the flooring of Mademoiselle de la Valli^re’s 
Mom.” 


Good heavens ! ” exclaimed Saint- Aignan, aS if daz- 

|ied. 

What is the matter?” said Malicorne. 

Nothing, except that you have hit upon a singular, 
wld idea, monsieur.” 

“It will seem a very trifling one to the king, I assure 
you.’’ 


V *‘liOvers never think of the risk they run.”. 

What danger do you apprehend, monsieur le oomte? ” 
? “ Why, effecting such an opening as that will make a 
JOrrible noise : it could be heard all over the palace.” 

Oh I monsieur le comte, I am quite Sure that the car- 
I Bhall select will not make the ^ligh^Ost noise in 
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the world. will sdw an oj)ening three feet aqW+Pj 
with a saw coVi^red with tow, and no one, not even thpaC 
adjoining, will know that he is at work ” S 

“ My dear Monsieur Malicornc, you astound, you 
Lively bewilder me.” W 

“To continue,” replied Malicorne, quietly, “ in the 
the ceiling of which you have cut through, you will^TO 
up a staircase, which will either allow Ma(lomoisoUe||^ 
la Vallidre to descend into your room, or the king( 
ascend into Mademoiselle de la Valli6ro’s room.” ' ' ^;f| 
“ But the staircase will be seen.” ; 

“ No ; for in your room it will be hidden by a partition 
over which you will throw a tapestry similar to tl^||: 
which covers the rest of the apartment ; and iu Ma4^i 
moiselle de^a Valli^re’s room it will not be seen, for t&4 
trap-door, which will be a part of the flooring itself, wtlli 
be made to open under the bed.” ' 

“Of course,” said Saint- Aigiian, whose eyes began 
sparkle with delight. * 1 / 

“ And now, monsieur le comte, there is no occasion t^ 
make you admit that the king will frequently come to thd 
room where such a staircase is constructed. I think that 


M. Dangeau, particularly, will be struck by my idea, and 
I shall now go and explain to liim.” , 

“ But, my dear Monsieur Malicorne, you forget that yoti 
spoke to me about it the first, and that I have conse^ 
quently the right of priority.” 

“ Do you wish for the preference ? ” 

“ Do I wish it ? Of course I do.” 

“ The fact is, Monsieur de Saint-Aignan, I am present^V 
ing you with a Jacob’s ladder, which is better than tbej 
promise of an additional step in the peerage— perha)^,| 
even, with a good estate to accompany your dukedom.” 

“At least,” replied Saint-Aignan, “it will give me aa^ 
opportunity of showing the king that be is not 
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i^^^asionally caljing me his friend ; an opportunity, dear 
^ip^^alieorne, for which I am indebted to you.” 

Ahd which you will not forget to remember ? ” in- 
^Sj^bd Malicorne, smiling. 
lp|(iTothing will delight me more, monsieur ” 

I am not the king’s friend ; I am simply' his at- 
Ibjidant.” 

I ji^Yes ; and if you imagine that that staircase is as good 
dukedom for myself, I think there will certainly be 

S ys of nobility on the top of it for you.” 
alicorne bowed. 

All I have to do now,” said Saint- Aignan, “is to move 
^'^oon as possible.” 

' 0^1 do not think the king will object to it. Ask his 
ibrmission, however.” j 

^ I will go and see him this very moment.” 

And I will run and get the carpenter I was speaking 

^ ^;When will he be here ?” 

; “ This very evening.” 

“Bo not forget your precautions.” 

« lie shall be brought with his eyes bandaged.” 

. “ And I will send you one of my carriages.” 

“Without arms.” 

> “ And one of my servants without livery. But stay, 
?^bat will La Vallidre say if she sees what is going 
ion ? ” 

"^‘^“0111 lean assure you she will he very much in- 
^i^Sfested in the operation, and I am equally sure that if 
|he king has not courage enough to ascend to her room, 
;Bh'e will have sufficient curiosity to come down to Mm.” 

“ We will live in hope,” said Saint- Aignan ; and now 
% tim off to his majesty. At what time will the c^pen- 
lerbehere?” 

1 - “ At eight o’clock ” 
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“Ho^longlflo you suppose he whl take to maki ilis’? 
opening?” ^ ^ 

“About a couple of hours; only afterwards ue 
have sufficient time to construct what may be cftlle4‘-^S 
hyphen between the two rooms. One night and a pCffi^S; 
of, the following day will do; wo must not reckon 
less than two days, including putting up the staircasel ''^'' 

“ Two days, that is a very long time.” ‘ 

“ Nay ; Avhen one undertakes to open up commiiiil^^ 
tions with paradise itself, we must at least take care-itf 
the approaches are respectable.” 

“ Quite right; so farewell for a short lime, dear'*']^^ 
Malicome. I shall begin to remove the day after"'® 
morrow, in the evening ” 


CHAPTEU XII. 

THE PROAfENADE BY TORCnLTGHT. 

SAiNT.AiGN.iN, delighted with what he had just hearjll 
and rejoiced at what the future foreshadowed for him, hep 
his steps towards Be Quiche’s two rooms. He who^ A; 
quarter of an hour previously, would hardly yield uj|' 
his own rooms for a million francs, was now ready fijf 
expend a million, if it were necessary, upon the acquisition^ 
of the two happy rooms he coveted so eagerly. But 
did not meet with so many obstacles. M. de Quiche ctt4 
not yet know where he was to lodge, and, besides, 
still far too ili to trouble himself about his lodgings ; 
so Saint. Aignan obtained Be Quiche’s two rooms witHdufe' 
difficulty.^ As for M. Bangeau, he was so immea8ura||ij|^ 
delighted, that he did not even give himself the troublis^'" 
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Saint-Aignan Imd any pattionlar reason 
Within an hour after Saint- Aignan’s new 
I^^Ution, he was in possession of the two rooms ; and 
minutes later Maliootne entered, followed by the up- 
|||®erers. During this time, the king asked for Saint- 
Mil^n ; the valet ran to his late apartments ahd found 
m^^J^angeau there ; Dangeau sent him on to De Quiche’s, 
Saint-Aignan was found there; but a little delay had 
>^6|' <?6uTSe taken place, and the king had already exhibited 
^t^eyor twice evident signs of impatience, when Saint- 
^ij^an entered his royal master’s presence, quite out of 
Di^lfeth. “You, too, abandon me, then,” said Loi^ XlY*, 
®;i^imilar tone of lamentation to that with which Geesar, 
ii^teen hundred years previously, had pronounced the 
^'}u quoque. 

'^S^Sire, I am very far from abandoning you, for on the 
^S^rary, I am busily occupied in changing mylodg- 

^^What do you mean ? I thought you had finished 
i’^^g three days ago.” 

sire. But I don’t find myself comfortable where 
and so I am going to change to the opposite side of 
building” 

■^ “ Was I not right when I said you were abandoning 
exclaimed the king. “Oh! this exceeds all en- 
Tjjhrance. But so it is: there was only one woman for 
"^hom my heart cared at all, and all my family is leagued 
ilogether to tear her from me; and my friend, to whom I 
(joijifided my distress, and who helped me to bear up under 
It, has become' wearied of my complaints and is going to 
Ij^ve tile without even asking my permissiom” 
‘I^ISahlt-Aignan began to laugh. The king at once jessed 
must be some mystery in this want of respect, 
is it ? ” cried the king, full of hope. ^ 

'Itfiis^ sire, that the friend whom the ting calumni^teft 
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is gping to if he cannot restore to his soverei^, the. 
happiness he nos lost ” ' 

«Are you g^ing to let me see La Yalli^re ? said 
XTV. ' 

“ I cannot say so, positively, but I hope so.” 

.“How— how? — tell mo that, Saint-Aignan. I 
know what your project is, and to help you with al|? 
power” 

“Sire,” replied' Saint-Aignan, “I cannot, even inyi^ 
tell very well how I must set about attaining success 5 
I have every reason to believe that from to-raorrow-^^<^P|^ 
“ To-morrow, do you say ! What happiness ! " ' " 
are you changing your rooms ? ” 

“ In order to serve your majesty to better advantd^^lt^ 
“ How can your moving serve me ? ” , 

“ Do you happen to Imow where the two rooms dostlhjlftll 
for De Guiche are situated?” 

“Yes” 

“Well, your majesty now knows where I am goingi^’'^’ f? 

■ “Very likely ; but that does not help me ” 

“ What ! is it possible you do not understand, sire, th&l 
above De Quiche’s lodgings are two rooms, one of which 
Mademoiselle de Montalais’s, and the other- — ” ‘ • ^ 

“La Valli 6 re’s, is it not so. Saint- Aignan ? Oh! 
yes. It is a brilliant idea, Saint-Aignan, a true friend^4 
idea, a poet’s idea. By bringing me nearer her from wh 6 ^ 
the world seems to unite to separate me— you are far 
than Pylades was for Orestes, or Patrocliis for Achillefif.^^l 
“ Sire,” said Aignan, with a smile, “ I question wheti€j|^ 
if your majesty were to know my projects in their fq||' 
extent, you would continue to pronoimco such a pompo^/ 
eulogium upon me. Ah ! sire, I know how very dtffereiife 
are the epithets which certain Puritans of the court 
not fail to apply to me when they learn what I iaten4 
do for your majesty ” 
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^^^Jat-Aignan,.! am dying with impatience ; I am in a 
fever ; I shall never be able to wait until to-mor- 
®^^t»-morrow ! why, to-morrow is an eternity ! ” 

y®t> sire, I shall require you, if yoii please, to go 
^tesently and divert your impatience by a good walk.” 
#‘,With you— agreed; we will talk about your proieots. 

will talk of her.” 

(}S|“Nay, sire; I remain here.” 
g-.^^^-Whom shall I go out with, then ? ” 

s,ll the ladies of the court.” 

^|.Nothing shall induce me to do that, Saint-Aiguan.” 
||^‘‘’^nd yet, sire, you must.” 

no, no— a thousand times, no! I will never 
mfit expose myself to the Jiorrible torture of being close 
^Jhbr, of seeing her, of touching her dress as I pass by her, 
P^ yet not be able to say a word to her. ¥o, I renounce 
^l^rture which you suppose will bring me happiness, but 
^jS^hh consumes and eats away my very life ; to see her 
te the presence of strangers, and not to tell her that I love 
| 0 r, when my whole being reveals my affection and betrays 
p^0j to every one ; no ! I have sworn never to do it again, 
I will keep my oath.” 

Yet, sire, pray listen to me for a moment.” 

“I will listen to nothing, Saint-Aignan.” 

“In that case, I will continue; it is most urgeht, sire-^ 
pray understand me, it is of the greatast importance— that 
jfftdame and her' maids of honor should be absent for two 
pours from the palace.” 

*’i“I cannot understand your meaning at all. Saint- Ai- 
fpan” • . 


Ig “It is hard for mo to have to give my soverefgh direc- 
^ons what to do ; but under these circumstances 1 do give 
-|ou directions, sire ; and either a hunting or a promenade 

^(gr must be got up.” 

^ ^ were to do what you wish, ‘it. would. .be a 
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capricQ, mete livhim. In displaying such an impittlS|^i; 
humor I show my whole court that I have no control 
my own feelings. Do not people already say that 
dimming of the conquest of the world, but that I pti^P 
previously to begin by achievuig a conquest over 
Those who say so, sire, are as insolent as they 
like to be thought facetious ; but wlioever they may 1 
your majesty prefers to listen to them, I have notjjfj^^ 

^ further to say. ^ In such a case, that which we have 
to take place to-morrow must be postponed indelinitpljli^l 

“Nay, Saint- Aignan, I will go out tliis evening— I 
go by torchlight to Saint-Germain: I will breakfast th^l' 
to-morrow, and will return to Paris by three o’clock, 
that do?” 

“ Admirably.” 

“In that case I will set out this evening at 
o’clock.” 

“ Your majesty has fixed upon the exact minute.” 

“ And you positively Avill tell mo nothing more ? ” 

“ It is beeause I have nothing more to tell you. Indui^f^J 
try counts for something in this world, sire ; but stilif] 
chance plays so important a part in it that I have be^;,; 
accustomed to leave her the sidewalk, confident that sb^,, 
will manage so as to always take the street.” 

“Well, I abandon myself entirely to you.” 

“ And you are quite right.” 

Comforted in this manner, the king went immemateijfej 
to Madame, to whom he announced the intended exppd^ 
tion. Madame fancied at the first moment that she 
* in this unexpectedly arranged party a plot of the king’a^iM 
conversl^ with La Valli^re, either on the road under covp^ 
of the darkness, or in some other way, but she took esppc^lt 
care not to show any of her fancies to her brother-in-l^^j^^ 
and accepted the invitation with a smile upon her 
She gave directions aloud that her maids of honor, sh 
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her, secretly intending in the evening to take 
effectual steps to interfere with his majesty’s at- 
l^faent. Then, when she was alone, and at the very 
lover, who had issued orders for the de- 
P^^e, was reveling in the idea that MademoiseUe de la 
^^iere would form one of the party — luxuriating in Jhe 
l^d happiness persecuted lovers enjoy of realizing through 
sight alone all the transports of possession, 
who was surrounded by her maids of honor was 
^'^jSi|yjng ; “ Two ladies will be enough for me this evening, 
jii^^^^oiselle de Tonnay-Charente and Mademoiselle de 
l^dhtalais.” 

had anticipated her own omission, and was 
persecution had rendered her coura- 
^I^QUS, and she did not give Madame the pleasure of seeing 
impression of the shock her heart received. 

the contraiy, smiling with that ineffable gentleness 
l^hich gave an angelic expression to her features— “In 
i:j^at case, madame, I shall be at liberty this evening, I 
.suppose?” she said. 

Of course.” 

I shall be able to employ it, then, in progressing with 
xhat piece of tapestry which your highness has been good 
‘^nough to notice, and which I have already had the honor 
of offering to you.” 

) And having made a respectful obeisance she withdrew 
toiler own apartment ; Mademoiselles de Tonnay-Charente 
arid do Montalais did the same. The rumor of the intended 
promenade soon spread all over the palace; ten minutes 
^towards Malicorne learned Madame’s resolution, and 
flipped under Montalais’s door a note, in the ^ollowinff 
terms— 

“Ii. V. must positively pass the night with Madame.” 

Montalais, in pursuance of the compact she had entered 
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into, began by butning the letter, and then sat do^l^ 
reflect* Montalais was a girl full of expedients, and 
very soon arranged her plan. Towards flve o’clock, 
was the hour for her to repair to liladaine’s apartm^^ 
she was running across the courtyard, and had reaoji^ 
within a dozen paces a group of officers, when she utt^cjw 
a cry, fell gracefully on one knee, rose again, with difflc^^ 
and walked on limpingly. The gentlemen ran forwat^^^j^ 
her assistance ; Montalais had sprained her foot. Faltl)!ii|| 
to the discharge of her duty, she insisted, liowever, 
withstanding her accident, upon going to Madaih|^^j 
apartment. 

“What is the matter, and why do you limp so?** 
inquired « “ I mistook you for La Vallicre.” 

Montalais '..elated how it had happened, that in hurry^i 
ing on, in order to arrive as quickly as possible, she h^^ 
sprained her foot. Madame seemed to pity her, 
wished to have a surgeon sent for immediately, but sH# 
assuring her that there was nothing really serious in tMl 
accident, said; “ My only regret, madame, is, that it wiif 
preclude my attendance on you, and I should have begg^^ 
Mademoiselle de la Vallidre to take my place with yout^ 

royal highness, but ” seeing that Madamo frownej^ 

she added — “ I have not done so.” : 

“ Why did you not do so ? ” inquired Madame. X 

“Because poor LaVallidre seemed so happy to hav^f 
her liberty for a whole evening and night too, that I 
not feel courageous enough to ask her to take 
place.” v/S 

“ What, is she so delighted as that ? ” inquired Madam^' ' 
struck by these words. ; - 

“ She is wild with delight ; she, who is always so vaeli^t 
ancholy, was singing like a bird. Besides, your highn^;^ 
knows how much she detests going out, and also that hep: 
character has a Spice of wjlduess in it” ^ 

you 
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®9 * ” thought Madame, “ this extreme delight hardly 
Ij^eps natural to me.” 

fep‘®he has already made all her preparations for dining 
|m her own room tcte-d-tSte with one of her favorite books. 
I^d then, as your highness has six other young ladies* 
he delighted to accompany you, I did giot 
|lnake my pi;oposal to La Valli^re.” Madame did not say 
yord in reply. ^ 

,._'“JIave I acted properly?” continued Montalais, with a 

g t fluttering of the heart, seeing the little success that 
ed to attend the ruse dc guerre which she had relied 
y^n with so much confidence that she had not thought 
to try and find another. “Does Ma- 
^e approve of what I have done ? ” she continued, 
li^ftadamo was reflecting that the king could very easily 
g^ave Samt-Germain during the night, and that, as it was 
pnljr teur leagues and a half from Paris to Saint-Germain, 
fiy might readily be in Paris in an hour’s time. “ Tell 
pe," she said, “ whether La VaUi^re, when she heard of 
^our accident, offered at least to bear you company ? ” 

“ Oh ! she docs not yet know of my accident ; but even 
wd she know of it, I most certainly should not ask her to 
do anything that might interfere with her own plans. I 
pink she wishes this evening to realize quietly by herself 
liiat amusement of the late king, when he said to M. de 
'Cinq-Mars, ‘Let us amuse ourselves by doing nothing, and 
^making oursejves miserable.’ ” ’ 

V convinced that some mysterious love ad- 

;J0nture lurked behind this strong desire for Solitude, 
^he secret might he Louis’s return during the night ; it 
j^tzld not be doubted any longer La ValU^re had been in- 
'formed of his intended return, and that was the reason 
:^r her delight at having to remain behind af the Palais- 
®oy^. . It was a plan settled and arran^ beforehand. 
wUl hot bo their dupe though ” Madame, and 
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she took a decisive step, “Mademoiselle de 
she said, “ will yoia have the goodness to inform 
friend, Mademoiselle de la Valliere, tliat I am exceedingl||^ 
sorry to disarrange her projects of solitude, hut that iiy,; 
stead of becoming emwycc by remaining behind alone' 
sh^ wished, she will be good enougli to accompany us t$ 
Saint-Germain and get emmyU there.” ' ^ 

“Ah! poor LaVallicre,” said Montalais, compassi^Vl 
ately, but with her heart throbbing with delight; 
madame! could there not be some means ” . 

“ Enough,” said Madame ; “ I desire it ! T prefer 
demoiselle la Baunic lo Blanc’s society to that of any 
else. Go, and send her to me, and take care of voujf^ 
foot,” 

Montalais did not wait for tlie order to bo repeated 
she returned to her room, almost forgetting to feign lamei;,i 
ness, wrote an answer to I\falicorne, and slipped it under, 
the carpet. The answer simply said : “ Slie shall.” 
Spartan could not have written more laconically. 

“ By this means,” thought Madame, “ I will look nar-^: 
rowly after all on the road ; she shall sleep near me dur- 
ing the night, and his majesty must l>e very clever if 
can exchange a single word with Mademoiselle do Jav 
Valli^re.” ^ 

La Vallidre received the order to set off with the same 
indifferent gentleness with which she bad received thejf 
order to play Cinderella. But, uiwardly, her delight waa, J 
extreme, and she looked upon this change in the princess’s i 
resolution as a consolation which Providence had sent $ 
her. With less penetration than Madame possessed, shew 
attributed aU to chance. While every one, with the ex- ^' 
ception of those in disgrace, of tliose who were ill, and^v^ 
those who w.ere suffering from sprains, were being driven I' 
towards Saint-Germain, Malieorne smuggled his workman^ 
into the palace in one of M. de Saint- Aignan’s carriages,?^ 
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led him into the room corresponding to La ValliSre’s. 

man set to work with a will, tempted by the splendid 
^reward which had been promised him. As the wery best 
•tob^ and implements had been selected from the reserve 
'stock belonging to the engineers attached to the, king’s 
^household— and among others, a saw with teeth so sharp 
apd well tempered that it was able, under water even, to cut 
, through oaken joists as hard as iron — the work in ques- 
tion advanced Very rapidly, and a square portion of the 
eejling, taken from between two of the joists, fell into the 
l^nis of the delighted Saint- Aignan, Malicome, the work- 
'inap, and a confidential valet, the latter being one brought 
^to the world to see and hear everything, but to repeat 
Nothing. In accordance with a new plan indicated by 
|falicome, the opening was effected in an angle of the 
poom — and for this reason. As there was no dressing- 
qloset adjoining La 'V'alli^re’s room, she had solicited, and 
had that very morning obtained, a large screen intended 
to serve as a partition. The screen that had been allotted 
her was perfectly sufficient to conceal the opening, which 
.would, besides, be hidden by all the artifices skilled 
cabinet-makers have at their command. The opening 
having been made, the Avorkman glided between the 
joists, and found lu&self in La Valli^re’s room. When 
there, he ctrt a square opening in the flooring, and out of 
the boards he manufactured a trap so accurately fitting 
into the opening, that the most practiced eye could hardly 
detect the necessary interstices made by its lines of juncture 
with the floor. Malicome had provided for everything ; 
a ring and a couple of hinges which had been bought for 
the purpose, were affixed to the trap-door; and a small 
(nrcular staircase, packed in sections, had been bought 
ready made by the industrious Malicome, who had paid 
two thousand francs for it. It was higher than was required, 
hut the carpenter reduced the number pf steps, and it was 
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found to suit exactly. This staircase, destined td 
so illustrious a burden, was merely fastened to the 
by a couple of iron clamps, and its base was fixed into 
the floor of the comte’s room by two iron pegs sere\»^ 
down tightly, so that the king, and all his cabinet cod^ 
cilgrs too, might pass up and down the staircase withdt|| 
any fear. Every blow of the hammer fell upon a 
pad or cushion, and the saw was not used until the h^^e 
had been wrapped in wool, and the blade steeped in pp 
The noisiest part of the work, moreover, had taken 
during the night and early in the morning, that is to 
when La Vallicro and Madame were both absent. Whd% 
about two o’clock in the afternoon, the court return^- to 
the Palais-Royal, La Valli^re went up into lier own rpoitfi 
Everything was in ils proper place — not the small^l 
particle of sawdust, not the smallest chip, was left to 
bear witness to the violation of lier domicile. Sain^l 
Aignan, however, wishing to do his utmost in forwardlp^ 
the work, had torn his fingers and liis shirt too, and had 
expended no ordinary amount of perspiration in the kihg^a 
service. The palms of his hands were covered witl^ 
blisters, occasioned by Iiis having held the ladder for 
Malicorne. lie had moreover luought up, one by one, th^ 
seven pieces of the staircase, each consistuig of two steps* 
In fact, W 0 can safely assert, that if tlie king had seea 
him so ardently at work, his majesty would have sworii, 
an eternal gratitude towards his faithful attendant. 4^ 
Malicorne anticipated, the workman had corapletelj? 
finished the job in twenty-four hours; he receiv^ 
twenty-four louis, and left, overwhelmed with delight^; 
for he had gained in one day its much as six months hoto 
work would have procured him. No one had the slight^ 
est suspicion of what had taken place in the room undey 
Mademoiselle de 'la Valli^re’s apartment. But in tho 
evening of the second day, at the very moment La Val* 
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left Madame’s circle and returned. to her 
heard a slight creaking sound in one 
Astonished, she looked to see whence it pro- 

“Who is there?” 

in a tone of alarm. 

I^ouise,” replied the well-known voice of tJie 

cried the young girl, who for a moment 
vy^^picd herself under the influence of a dream But 
.^^yhere ? You, sire ? ” 

*^‘^Here,” replied the king, opening one of the folds of 
|t^e;screen, and appearing like a ghost at the end of the 


Valltere uttered a loud cry, and fell trembling into 
king advanced respectfully towards 


CHAPTER Xm. 

THE apparition. 

VALukBE very soon recovered from her surprise, 
^lor, owing to his respectful hearing, the king inspired her 
|%ith more confidence by his presence than his sudden ap- 
jipearance had deprived her of. But, as he noticed that 
jthat which made La Vallidre most uneasy was the means 
^^y. which he had effected an entrance into her room, he 
, ‘explained to her the system of the staircase concealed by 
;)t^e screen, and strongly disavowed the notion of his being 
supernatural appearance. „ 

Valiidre, shaking her fair head 
p^th a most engaging smile, « present or absent; you do 
pot appear to my mind more at one* time thah at an- 
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Whiph means! Louise ” 

‘‘Oh, what you: know so well, sire; that there la 
one moment in which the poor girl whose secret 
prised at Fontainebleau, and whom you came to sita^i^ 
from the foot of the cross itself, does not think of you(**:|| 
“Louise, you overwhelm me with joy and happineflS^li 
la Valli^re smiled mournfully, and continued : “BM 
sire, have you reflected that your ingenious invendl^l 
could not be of the slightest service to us ? 

“ Why so? Tell me, — I am waiting most anxiouslj^y^ 
“ Because this room may be subject to being searciilif 
at any moment of the day. Madame herself ]nay, at aM 
time, come here accidentally; niy companions run 
any moment they please. To fasten the door omthe 
side, is to denounce myself as pl.ainly as if I had writ^ 
above, ‘No admittance, — the king is within!* Eyi^tjC 
now, sire, at this very moment, there is nothing to 
vent the door opening, and your majesty being se^! 
here.” 

“ In that case,” said the king, laughingly, “ I should 
deed be taken for a phantom, for no one can tell in what 
■way I came here. Besides, it is only spirits that can pasj^ 
through brick walls, or floors and ceilings.” ' 

“ Oh, sire, reflect for a moment how terrible the scandal 
would be! Nothing equal to it could ever have beeh 
previously said about the maids of honor, poor creatures! ' 
whom evil report, however, hardly ever spares.” 

“ And your conclusion from all this, my dear Louise,-*^ 
come, explain yourself.” 

“ Alas I; it is a hard thing to say— hut your majesty, 
must suppress staircase plots, surprises and all ; for th^^ 
evil consequences which would result from your beini^' 
found here would be far greater than our happiness in 
seeing each other.”, ' ^ ^ 

“ Welli Louise,^’ replied the king, tenderly, “ instead ol 
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staircase by which I have ascende^ there 
^^^.lar more simple means, of which yon have not 

means— another means 1 ” 
another. Oh, you do not love me as I love you, 
since my invention is quicker than yours.” 
py^jie looked at the king, who held out his hand to, her, 
^l^ph she took and gently pressed between her own. 

® C|Tou were saying,” continued the king, “ that I shall 
coming here, where any one who pleases can 

®Mr.” 

this very moment, even while you are 

S ^^aMng about it, I tremble with dread of your beinff 
cpvefed.” ® 

would not bo found out, Louise, if jmu wore 
descend the staircase which leads to the room under* 
fi^Sith.” ■ ' 

® y°'^ say?” cried Louise, in alarm. 

do not quite understand me, Louise, since you 
offended at my very first word ; first of all, do you 
whom the apartments underneath belong?” 

M. de Guiche, sire, I believe.” 

' *^‘oy are M. de Saint- Aignan’s.” 
ii “ oriea La Vallifire ; and this exclama- 

jtion which escaped from the young girl’s joyous heart 
ijaade the king’s heart throb with delight. 

.'i' “Yes, to Saint- Aignan, our friend," he said. 

“ But, sire,^’ returned La Valliere, “ I cannot visit M. 
,4h Saint-Aignan’s rooms any more than I could M. do 
iGuiche’s. It is impossible — impossible.” 

= r':. “ And yet, Louise, I should have thought that, under 
:^he safe conduct of the king, you would venture any- 
J^ihg.” 

J^’Lllnder the safe conduct of the king.” she said. wifh 
^.\oqk full of tenderness. 
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^ You have faiti{ in my word, I liope, Louise.” 

“ Yes, sire, wheti you are not present ; but when 
are present, — ^when you speak to me, — wiieu I look 
you, I have faith in nothing ” 

« What can possibly be done to reassure you ?” 

«,It is scarcely respectful, I know, to doubt the 
but — for me— you are 7iot the king.” ' 

« Thank heaven !— I, at least, hoi)e so most devout^ 
you see how anxiously I am trying to find or invent;^ 
means of removing all difficulty. Stay ; would the 
ence of a third person reassure you ?” 

“ The presence of M. de Saint-Aigiiaii would, ccrtainl;^^^^ 
“ lieally, Louise, you wound mo by your susj)icions.”Mj 
Louise did not answer, she merely looked steadfast® 
at him with that clear, piercing gaze which penetnit^|i| 
the vciy heart, and said softly to herself, “ Alas ! al^‘| 
it is not you of whom lam afiaid, — it is not youupppS 
whom my doubts would fall.” , 

“ Well,” said the king, sighing, “ I agree; and M. de^ 
Saint- Aigirnn, who enjoys the inestimable privilege 
reassuring you, shall always be present at our interview^,.' 
I promise you.” ^ f 

“ You promise that, sire ? ” 

Upon my honor as a gentleman ; and you, on youi*' 

side ” ; 

“ Oh, wait, sire, that is not all yet ; for such coiiversa-/ 
tions ought, at least, to have a reasonable motive of somp^ 
kind for M. de Saint- Aignan.” 5": 

“ Dear Louise, every shade of delicacy of feeling 
yours, anciiny only study is to equal you on that point#^ 
It shall be just as you wish : therefore our conversation^; 
shall have a reasonable motive, and I have already Jili^ 
upon one; eo that from to-morrow, if you like—” 
‘^To-morrow?” I 

*^Do you mean that that is not soon enough ? 
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the king, caressing La ValU^re’s hand between 

this moment the sound of steps was heard in the 
ll^Wor. 

g|||Sifel sire!” cried Le Valli^re, “some one is com-* 

^ ^ ; do you hear ? Oh, fly ! fly ! I implore you.” ^ 

king made but one bound from the chair where he 
sitting to liis liiding-pLoce behind the screen. He had 
^^jlrely time ; for as he drew one of the folds before him, 
^he handle of the door was turned, and Montalais ap- 
'^l^'red at the threshold. As a matter of course she en- 
^^ered quite naturally, and without any ceremony, for she 
|feew perfectly well that to knock at the door beforehand 
fp&ld be showing a suspicion towards La Valli^re which 
pfeuld be displeasing to her. She accordingly entered, and 
a rapid glance round the room, in the brief course 
which she observed two chairs very close to each other, 

t fe was 80 long in shutting the door, which seemed to be 
fflcult to close, one can hardly tell how or why, that the 
^J^g had ample time to raise the trap-door, and to de- 
iisipend again to Saint- Aignan’s room. 

Louise,” she said to her, “ I want to talk to you, and 
^^i^riously, too.” 

; “Good heavens! my dear Aure, what is the matter 
^ipw?” 

The matter is, that Madame suspects, every 
? “ Explain yourself.” 

i j “ Is there any occasion for us to enter into e^Jana- 
■^ions, and do you not understand what I mean ? Come, 
■you must have noticed the fluctuations, in Madame^s 
'humor during several days past ; you must have noticed 
iiiow she first kept you close beside her, then dismissed 
^pu, and then sent for you again.” 

^ C “ Yes, I have noticed it, of course.” 

'f^Weil,it seems that Madame has now succeeded in 
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obtaining snfficierit information, for sne nas now gqgo 
straight to the pbint-, as there is nothing further^ 
in Frjance to withstand the torrent which sweeps 
all obstacles before it: you know what I mean by tw! 
torrent?” 

La Valltoe liid her face in her liands. 

mean,” continued Montalais, pitilessly, “ that torr^f 
which burst through the gates of the Carmelites of 
lot, and overthrew all the prejudices of the court,s,M 
well at Fontainebleau as at Paris.” 

‘‘Alas! alas!” murmured La Valli^re, her face 
covered by her hands, and her tears streaming 
her fingers. 

“ Oh, don’t distress yourself in that mamicr, for yc#| 
have only heard half of your troubles.” 

«In Heaven’s name,” exclaimed the young girl, in gre|| 
anxiety, ^ what is the matter? ” 

*‘Well, then, this is how the matter stands; MadaiQ^ 
who can no longer rely upon any further assistance 
France ; for she has, one after the other, made use of 
two queens, of Monsieur, and the whole court, too, np^i 
bethinks herself of a certain person who has certain 
tended rights over you.” { 

La Valli^re became as white as a marble statue. 

‘^This perspn,” continued Montalais, “ is not in Paris 
this moment; but, if 1 am not mistaken, is, just now, in^- 
England.” 

“Yes, yes,” breathed La Valli^re, almost overwhelm^^ 
with terror. 

“ And to be found, I think, at the court of Cliarles II, 
am I right?” 

«Yes.” 

« Well, this evening a letter has been dispatched 
Madame to Saint James’s, with directions for the courlet' 
to go straight oh to Hampton Court, which I believe^ la: 
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»tot tHe. royal residences, situated about a dozen miles 
^™^.I^ndon.” 


KBTe^, well?” 

^Well; as Madame writes regularly to Londort, onoe a 
^^^ght, and as the ordinary courier left for London not 
|®5® ^SO) I have been thinking that sope 

I^IHpus circumstance alone could have induced her to 

soon, for you know she is a very indolent 
P^ytespondent.” 

^^Y'es.” 

g ‘'^>|Thi3 letter has been written, therefore, somethmg 
me so, at least, on your account.” 

^ unhappy girl, mechau- 

8 ^ And I, who saw the letter lying on Madame’s desk 

j^re she sealed it, fancied I could read ” 

E« What did you fancy you could read ?” 

possibly have been mistaken, though ” 

Tell me,— what was it ? ” 

The name of Bragelonne.” 

hurriedly from her chair, a prey to the 
j^pst painful agitation. “Montalais,” she said, her voice 
i^roken by sobs, “ all my smiling dreams of youth and in- 
^nocence have fled already. I have nothing now to con- 
■ce^l, either from you or any one else. My lifg is exposed 
■ to every one’s inspection, and can be opened like a book, 
jin which all the world can read, from the king himself to 

first passer-by. Aure, dearest Aure, what can I do— 
yhatAvill become of me?” 


Montalais approached close to her, and said, i Consult 
jour own heart, of course.” 

V ‘‘Well; I do not love M. de Bragelonne; when I say I 
'do not love him, understand that I love him as the most 
jweetionate sister could love the best ,of brothers, but 
is not what he req^uires, aor what I promised him.” 
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“In fact, yen l^ve the king,” said Montalais, “ and 
i$ a sufficiently gW excuse.” 

“Yes, I do love the king,” hoaraely murmured the 
girl, “and I have paid dearly enough for pronoU^iolj^ 
those words. And now, Montalais, tell me — ^what^^^J 
you do either for me, or against me, in my pres^pl 
position.” 

“ You must speak more clearly still.” 

“What am I to say, then?” 

“And so you have nothing very particular tov^§ 
me?” 

“No!” said Louise, in astonishment. VSI 

“Very good ; and so all you have to ask me is my;^|’ 
vice respecting M. Raoul ? ” 

“ Nothing else.” 

“ It is a very delicate subject,” replied Montalais. 

“No, it is nothing of the kind. Ought 1 to marry 
in order to keep the promise I made, or ought I to 
tinue to listen to the king? ” 

“ You have really placed me in a very difficult positiote*!": 
said Montalais, smiling; “you ask me if you ought,'|t^: 
marry Raoul, whose friend I am, and whom I shall 
tally offend in giving ray opinion against liim ; and the]^^ 
you ask me if you should cease to listen to the king, whe^l 
subject I am, and whom I should also offend if I were 
advise you in a particular way. Ah, Louise, you seem^t^' 
hold a difficult position at a very cheap rate ” 

“ You have not understood me, Aure,” said I^a Valli^r® 
wounded by the slightly mocking tone of her compamoii^; 
“if I were to marry M. de Bragelonne, I should be 






from bestowing on him the liappiness he deserves ; but,i^| 
the same reason, if I listen to the king he would becoMe^ 
the possessor of one indifferent in very many aspects, 
mit, but one on whom his affection confers an appearance 
value. v What I ask you, then, is to tell me some mea&ii 
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ij^ging myself honorably either W the one or 
toe other; or rather, I ask you, from which W you 
can free myself most honorably,” * 

,:|My dear Louise,” replied Montalais, after a pause « I 
^^■Jiot one of the seven wise men of Greece, and I Lve 
fthjerfectly invariable rules of conduct to govern me- 
on the other hand, I have a little experience, and I 

|fn assure you that no woman ever asks for advice of the 
Safee which you have just asked me, without being in a 
Me state of embarrassment. Besides, you have made 

#Sinrthr’'f P^^Pleof honorrequires 

f 1 ’ • embarrassed, in conse- 

LU|ice of having undertaken such an engagement, it is 

W? s r.„s,t', ^ Stair 

i Vhl?7 ’ ^ caa extri- 

you from your embarrassment. I shall not give it 

^.therefore; and for a greater reason still—because, 

^ ^ ^ ™uch more embarrassed 

ilft fl T ^ to repeat 

ih'lat I have already told you ; shall I assist you ? ” ^ 

+ T PS voa ” 


p! ‘S’es, yes.” 

Very well ; that is all. Tell me in rvhat way you 
Jgx me to help you ; tell me for and against whoi_in 
this way we shall not make any blunders ” 

, K“ _But first of all,” said La Vaimre, pressing her com 
i|S”^ whom^do youdo- 

touly my friend.!’ 

*^}r Are you not Madame’s confidante ? ” 

|if “ A greater reason for being of service to you ; ’ if l were 

g to know what is going on in 'that direction I should 
^t ee of any service at all, and consequently you would 
, w ®^toin any advantage from my acquaintance. Friend- 
hve and thrive upon a system of reciprocal ben. 
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“ Tlie result is, iUeu, that you will remain at the 
time Ma^me’s friend also ? ” 

“ Evidently. Do you complain of that ? ” 

“I hardly know,’* sighed La Valli^re, thoughtfully^^!#* 
this cynical frankness appeared to her an offense boti^:>|® 
thft woman and the friend. 

All well and good, then,” said Montalais, “ for i£ 
did, you would be very foolish.” 

“You wish to serve me, then?” 

“Devotedly— if you Avill servo me in return.” 

“One would almost say that you do not know 
heart,” said La Vallidre, looking at Montalais with 
eyes wide open. 

“ Why, the fact is, that since we have belonged to 
oouit, my dear Louise, we are very much changed.” ' ^ 

“In what way?” 

“ It is very simple. Were you the second Queen 0 
France yonder, at Blois ? ” 

La Valli^re hung down her head, and began to wei. 
Montalais looked at her in an indefinable manner, anil 
murmured “ Poor girl ! ” and then, adding “ Poor king! 
she kissed Louise on the foreheail, and returned to her1 
apartment, where Malicorne was waiting for her. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

THE PORTEAIT. 

In that malady which is termed love the paroxysms^ 
succeed e^h other at in^rvals, ever accelerating from 
moment the disease declares itself. By and by, the 
oxysms Biiae less fr^uent, in proportion as the cure 
|)ioached,iJ^^^;Fl^^lngMd down as a general axiom, ah4^ 
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leading article of a particular chapter, we will now 
l^^eed with our recital* The next day, the day fixed by 
Shaking for the first conversation in Saint- Aignan’s room, 
^^Talli^re, on opening one of the folds of the screen, found 
the floor a letter in the king’s handwriting* The 
lleilfer had been passed, through a slit in the floor, ^fom 
fi00 lower apartment to her own. No indiscreet hand or 
'^&ious gaze could have brought or did bring this, simple 
^^per. This, too, was one of Malicorne’s ideas. Having 
how very serviceable Saint- Aignan would become to 
king on account of his apartment, he did not wish 
p%h^ the courtier should become still more indispensable 
a messenger, and so ho had, on his own private ac- 

S nt, reserved this last post for himself. La Valli^re 
at eagerly read the letter, which fixed two o’clock that 
afternoon for the rendezvous, and which indicated 
l|he way of raising the trap-door wliicli was constructed 
of the flooring. “ Make yourself look as beautiful as 
'^ou can,” added the postscript of the letter, words which 
Vststonished the young girl, hut at the same time reassured 
;;her* 

' The hours passed aw»ay very slowly, but the time fixed, 
.however, arrived at last. As punctual as the priestess 
Hero, Louise lifted up the trap-door at the last stroke of 
the hour of two, and found the king on the steps, waiting 
for her with the greatest respect, m order to give her 
his hand to descend. The delicacy and deference shown 
in this attention affected her very powerfully. At the 
foot of the staircase the two lovers found the comte, who, 
with a smile and a low reverence distinguished by the 
best taste, expressed his thanks to La Valli^refor the 
honor she conferred mpon him. Then turning toward the 
^g, he said, — 

- ^ « Sire, our man is here.” La Yallidre looked at the king 
with some uneasiness. 
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<*Ma4etiioiseil4’^sai<i the king, « if I have begg^l 'vOtl 
to do» me the honor of coming down here, it was fropdi ^ 
interested motive. I have procured a most admiya^l^ 
portrait painter, who is celebrated for the fidelity Of 
likenesses, and I wish you to be kind enough to author^? 
hiiji to paint yours. Besides, if you positively 
the portrait shall remam in your own possession,” ^^^^1 
Vallii^r© blushed. “You see,” said the king to her, *^.4^ 
shall not be three as you wished, but four instead, Andp 
so long as we aro not alone, there can bo as many pre$^^ 
as you please.” La Valli^re gently pressed her royal lovid® 
hand. ' 

« Shall we pass into the next room, sire,” said 
Aignan, opening the door to lot his guests precede 
The king walked behind La Valliere, and fixed his eye$f 
lingeringly and passionately upon that neck as white 
snow, upon which her long fair ringlets fell in heavj^^ 
masses. La ValU^ro was dressed in a thick silk robe ofj 
pearl gray color, with a tinge of rose, with jetornament4| 
which displayed to greater effect the dazzling purity 
her skin, holding in her slender and transparent hands 
bouquet of heartsease, Bengal roses, and clematis, surf^^ 
rounded with leaves of the tenderest green, above whiclit; 
uprose, like a tiny goblet spilling magic influence a* 
Haarlem tulip of gray and violet tints, of a pure and; 
beautiful species, which had cost the gardener five years’/ 
toil of combinations and the king five thousand francii.t 
Louis had placed this bouquet in La Valli^re’s hand 
he saluted her. In the room, the door of which Saint* / 
Aignan had just opened, a young man was standinifi^ 
dressed in a purple velvet jacket, with beautiful black 
eyes and long brown hair. It was the painter ; his can*;> 
vas was (piite ready, and his palette prepared for use. ' 
He bpwed to La Vaili6re with the grave curiosity 



wbo is studying his model, saluted the king 
as if he did not recognize him, and as he would, 
w|ji^pquently, have saluted any other gentleman, .Then, 
S^ing Mademoiselle de la Valli^re to the seat he had 
Ol^anged for her, he begged her to sit down. . 

young girl assumed an attitude graceful and*un- 
||eSirained, her hands occupied and her limbs reclining 
cushions ; and in order that her gaze might , not as- 
^;^ume a vague or affected expression, the painter begged 
ll^dr, to choose some kind of occupation, so as to engage 
|||er attention ; whereupon Louis XIV., smiling, sat down 
I^^the cushions at La Valli^re’s feet; so that she, in the 
|ipcUning posture she had assumed, leaning back in the 
^j^rm-chair, holding her flowers in her hand, and he, with 
®is eyes raised toward her and fixed devouringly oh her 
p^be— they, both together, formed so charming a group, 
^t&t the artist contemplated it with professional delight, 
■^liile on his side, Saint- Aignan regarded them with feel- 
of envy. The painter sketched rapidly ; and very 
I soon, beneath the earliest touches of the brush, there 
;itarted into life, out of the gray background, the gentle, 
^poetry-breathing face, with its soft calm eyes and deU- 
^^Cately-tinted cheeks, enframed in the masses of hair which 
fell about her neck. The lovers, however, spoke but little, 
and looked at each other a great deal ; sometimes their 
.eyes became so languishing in their gaze, that the painter 
was obliged to interrupt his work in order to avoid repre- 
senting an Eiycina instead of a La Yalli 5 re, It was on 
such occasions that Saint- Aignan came to the rescue, and 
recited verses, or repeated one of those little tales such as 
Patru related, and Tallemant des Reaux wrote 90 cleverly. 
^Or, it might be that La Volli^re was fatigued^ and the 
sitting was, therefore, suspended for awhile ; and, imme- 
;di^tely, a tray of precious porcelain laden witi^ the most 
j|eivhtiful fruits which could be obtaiheqlfliid Tich wines 
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diatilliJig their bifght colors in silver goblets, beauti|W|^ 
ohas^ served asjhccessories to the picture. V : ^ 

Xouis was intoxicated with love, La Valli^re with.^j^ 
piness, Saints Aignan with ambition, and the painter, 
storing up recollections for his old age. Two hours paSi^^ 
awjy in this manner, and four o’clock having strucki:|® 
Valli^re rose, and made a sign to the king. Tvouis also 
approached the picture, and addressed a few flatteri^P 
remarks to the painter. Saint-Aignan also praised 
picture, which, as lie pretended, was already heginmiM 
to assume an accurate resemblance. La Vallicire in 
turn, hlushingly thanked the painter and passed into 
next room, where tlie king followed her, after haviti^ 
previously summoned Saint-Aignan. 

Will you not come to-morrow?” he said to La 
li^re. 

‘‘ Oh ! sire, pray think that some one will be sure tb' 
come to my room, and will not find me there.” ' ^ 

« Well ! ” 

“ What will become of me in that case ? ” 

“ You are very apprehensive, Louise.” 

“ But at all events, suppose Madame were to send forsl, 

me.” ' 

•( 

“ Oh ! ” replied the king, “ will the day never come ^ 
when you yourself will tell me to bravo every tiling, so;^ 
that I may not have to leave you again.” 

“ On that day, sire, I shall be quite out of my mind, and ; 
you must not believe me.” 

“ To-morrow, Louise.” 

La Vallifere sighed, but, without the courage to oppose, 
her royal lover’s wish, she repeated, To-morrow, then^ 
since you desire it, sire,” and with these words she rah" 
lightly up the stairs, and disappeared from her lover’a ' 
gaze. _ . J 

« Wel^ Sirq? inquired Saint-Aignan, when she had left; , 



' the vioomte he bragehonto. 

K ‘|.'5yell, Saint- Aignari ; yesterday I thought my^lf the 
ppiest of men.” 

fe<« And does your majesty, then, regard yourself to-day,” 
the comte, smiling, “ as the unhappiest of men?’* 
;g|> No;butmy love for her is an unquenchable thirst ; 
jl^.yain do I drink, in vain do I swallow the dropg of 
tmter which your industry procures for me; the more I 
'^pk, the more unquenchable it becomes.” 

“ Sire, that is in some degree your own fault, and your 
i|pajesty alone has made the position such as it is.” 

You are right.” 

In that case, therefore, the means to be happy, is to 
Ii^cy yourself satisfied, and to wait.” 

W ait ! you know that word, then ? ” 

|t..« There, there, sire— do not despair; I have already 
||been at work on your behalf— I have still other resources 
The king shook his head in a despairing 

(“l^anner. 

« What, sire ! have you not been satisfied hitherto?” 

, « Oh ! yes, indeed yes, my dear Saint- Aignan ; but 
; invent, for Heaveu’s sake, mvcnt some further nroiect 
j.yet.” / - •' 

“ Sire, I undertake to do my best, and that is all that 
' any one can do.” 

The king wished to see the portrait agam, as he was 
unable to see the original. He pointed out several altera- 
tions to the painter and left the room, and then Saint- 
Aipan dismissed the artist. The easel, paints, and 
painter himself, had scarcely gone, when Malioome 
showed his head in the doorway. He was received by 
■ Baint- Aignan with open arms, but still with $ little sad- 
ness, for the cloud which had passed across the royal sun, 
veUed, in its turn, the faithful satellite, and Malicome at 
, a glance perceived the melancholy that bi^ed on Sainb 
VAignaa’s face. 
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« Oh, monsieuii le comte,” he said, « how sad ' 
seem!’’ ' 

« And good reason too, my dear Monsieur MalioomeX' 
Will you believe that the king is still dissatisfied?” ' 
“ With his staircase, do you mean ? ” 

«^Oh, no ; on the contrary, he is delighted with th4| 
staircase.” ' 

“ The decoration of the apartments, I suppose, doiil^^ 
please him.” : 

“Oh! he has not even thought of that. No, indee^'Ml 

seems that what has dissatisfied the king ” 

“ I will tell you, monsieur le comte,— he is dissatis3^^|§ 
at finding himself the fourth person at a rendezvous 
this kind. ' How is it possible you could not have gues^'f 
that?”^ '"Ij 

“ Why, how is it likely I could have done so, dear 
Malioorne, when I followed the king’s instructions to th^' 
very letter ? ” : 

“ Did his majesty really insist on your being present?^ 
“Positively.” 

“ And also required that the painter whom I met 
downstairs just now, should he here, too ? ” 

“ He insisted upon it.” 

“ In that case, I can easily understand why his majesty j 
is dissatisfied.” 

“ What 1 dissatisfied that I have so punctually and so^ 
literally obeyed his orders? I don’t understand you.” 

Malioorne began to scratch his ear,, as he asked, “ What; 
time did the king fix for the rendezvous in your aparti-'^,. 
ments?” 

“ Two o’clock ” 

“ And you were waiting for the king? ” 

“ Ever since half-past one; it would have been a flnej 
thing, indeed, to have been unpunctual with his maj-4, 
esty.” 
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notwithstanding Ms respect tot Saint-Ai- 
gJ'Could no* help smUing, « And the painter, he said, 

at two o’clock, 

||4 No; but I had him waiting here from midday. Far 
gter, you know, for a painter to be kept waiting a 
^Jjple of hours, than the kuig a single minute.” 

Saint-Aignan, « laugh less at me, 
md^speak a Little more freely, I beg.” 

V ‘^Well, then, monsieur le comte, if you wish the king to 
» a httle more satisfied the next time he comes ” 

-*’-g--dfatherusedtosay,of ' 

Well, all you have to do is, when the king comes to- 
Wow, to be obliged to go away on a most preSit 
gatter of business, which cannot possibly be postponed^ 
stay away for twenty minutes ” 

twenty minutes?” 

(piled Samt-Aignan, in alarm. 

Wh Jt7 ^ aT r" attention to 

^tot I say, said Malicorno, moving towards the door 

Nay, nay, dear Monsieur Malicorne; on the contrary 
understand you. But the painter— i’ 

^ • Oh ! the pamter must be half an hour late.” 

, Half an hour — do you really think so ? ” 

; “Yes, I do, decidedly.” 

“ Very welL, then, I will do as you tell me ” 

;i perfectly 

nght. Will you allow me to call upon you for thU latest 
pews to-morrow ? ” , ^ 

. f‘ Of course.” 

“°®t respectful, servant, 

(mrt ygnan, ’ said Malicorne, bowing profoundly 
^d retiring from the room backwards. 
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" d(^bt that fellow has more inVetttion t wl 

I have,” said Saint- Aignan, as if compelled by his ooii'vi&^ 
tion to hdmit it. wS 


CHAPTER XV. 

HAMPTON COURT. 

The revelation we have witnessed, that Montalais ma|| 
^ ^ Valli^re, in a preceding chapter, very naturriJ® 
makes us return to the principal hero of this taleli^ 
poor wandering knight, roving about at the king’s 6 ^ 
price. If our readers will bo good enough to follow 
we will, in his company, cross that strait, more stonhfi 
than the Euripus, which separates Calais from Dover;" 
we will speed across that green and fertile country, witli^' 
Its numerous little streams ; through Maidstone, and man^i 
other villages and tows, each prettier than tlie other ;^ 
and, finally, arrive at London. From thence, like blooi-1 
hounds following a track, after having ascertained that' 
Raoul had made his first stay at Whitehall, his second at 
St. James’s, and having learned that he had been warmly^ 
receiv^ by Monk, and introduced to the best society of 
Clmrles II.’s court, we will follow him to one of ChaiieiS 
IL’s summer residences, near the lively little village of 
Kingston, at Hampton Court, situated on the TliamesJ-' 
he river is not, at that spot, the boastful highway wliicli'.i 
bears upon its broad bosom its thousands of travellers ; nor\’ 
are its waters black and troubled as those of Cocytus, aa 
it boastfully ateert^ « I, too, am cousin of old ocean, ’ti 
No, at Hampten Court it »■ a soft and murmuring streannlv 
^th mOTs-firinged hanks, reflecting, in its broad mirror, / 
the willows ^d beeches which ornament its sides, arid-' 
on which oo^ionally be seen a light bark indolenf ’i 
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among the tall reeds, in a little creek, formed 
^fi^^ers and forget-me-nots. TJie surrounding ^untry 
pma]U sides smiled in happiness and wealth; the brick 
^ijjages, from whose chimneys the blue smoke waa 
ll^^ly ascending in wreaths, x^eeped forth from the belts 
6l^,"jgreen holly which environed them ; children dressed in 
^eil. frocks appeared and disajjpeared amidst the high 
^>ss, like poppies bowed by the gentle breath of the 
l^k^sing breeze. The sheep, ruminating with half-closed 
lay lazily about under the shadow of the stunted 
^pens, while, far and near, the kingfishers, plumed with 
Jlioi^erald and gold, skimmed swiftly along the surface of 
water, like a magic ball heedlessly touching, as he 
Missed, the Imo of his brother angler, who sat watching in 
^i| boat the fish as they rose to the surface of the spark- 
<jjhg stream. High above this paradise of dark shadows 
soft light, rose the palace of Hampton Court, built by 
^^olsoy — a residence the haughty cardinal had been 
^^liged, timid courtier that ho was, to offer to his master, 
iHenry VIII., who had glowered with envy and cupidity at 
magnificent new home. Hampton Court, with its 
vurick walls, its largo windows, its handsome iron gates, 
'a$ well as its curious bell turrets, its retired covered 
%alks, and interior fountains, like those of the Alhambra, 
a perfect bower of roses, jasmine, and clematis. 
Every sense, sight and smell x^articularly, Was gratified, 
'and the reception-rooms formed a very charming frame- 
work for the ^pictures of love which Charles ir. unrolled 
among the voluptuous x^aintings of Titian, of Pofdenone 
iimd of Vandyck ; the same Charles whose father’s portrait 
the martyr king— was hanging in his gallery, and who 
nould show upon the wainscots of the various apaJtoents 
the holes made by the balls of the puritanical followers of 
^Cromwell, on the 24tli August, 1648, at the tim^ ^ey had 
“:lbiwnght Charles L prisoner to Hampton <!our^ There 
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it TO8 that the kfng, intoxicated with pleasure and, 
venture, held hla court — ^lio who, a poet in feoliij^^' 
thought himself justilicd in redeeming, by a whole 
voluptuousness, every minute which ‘had been 
passed in anguish and misery. 


It was not the soft j 
sward of Hampton Court — so soft, that it almost 
bled the ricliest velvet in the thickness of its textui^||p 
nor Was it the beds of flowers, with their variegated 
which encircled the foot of every tree, with rose-ttd^ 
many feet in height, embracing most lovingly their truhfe 
—nor even the enormous lime-trees, whose branel^^ 
swept the earth like willows, offering a ready conc;(^fe 
ment for love or reflection beneath the sliade of their 
age — ^it was none of these things for wliich CharlesiJJ|‘ 
loved his palace of Hampton Court. Perhaps it 
have been that beautiful sheet of water, wliich the coo^^’f 
breeze rippled like the wavy undulations of Cleopatra^i|g 
hair, waters bedecked with cresses and white water*rl 
lilies, whose chaste bulbs which, coyly unfolding them^^l 
selves beneath the sun’s warm rays, reveal the goldeh^ 
germs which lie concealed within their milky petals— 
murmuring waters, on the bosom of which black swans ' 
majestically floated, and the graceful water-fowl, with j 
their tender broods covered with silken down, darted;" 
restlessly in every dii’ection, in pursuit of the iiisecta;.^ 
among the reeds, or the frogs in their mossy retreats^^/ 
Perhaps it might have been the enormous hollies, with^^' 
their dark and tender green foliage; or the bridges 
uniting the banks of the canals in their embrace ; or the^V 
fawns browsing in the endless avenues of the park ; or thot^ 
innumerable birds that hopped about the gardens^ oil' 
flew from branch to branch, amidst the emerald foliage. 

It might well have been any of these charms — 
Hampton Court had them all ; and possessed, too, almost ) 
fore$m of white roses, which climbed and trailed 
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i|j^|oh;y trellises, showering down upon the ground their 
leaves rich with soft perfumery. But/no, what 
l^^rles II. most loved in Hampton Court were the 
OT^rming figures who, when mid-day was p^t, flitted to 
fro along the broad terraces of the gardens ; like Louis 
ISIY., he had had their wealth of beauties painted for^his 
‘|^6ry by one of the great artists of the period^-an 
^ist who well knew the secret of transferring to canvas 
.^0" rays of light which escaped from beaming eye^ heavy 
IJWen with love and love’s delights. 

^'J^The day of our arrival at Hampton Court is almost as 
^ear and bright as a summer’s day in France; the at- 
jaapsphere is heavy with the delicious perfume of gerani- 
. njpis, Bweet-peas, syringas, and heliotrope scattered in pro- 
l^ion around. It is past midday, and the king, having 
'Wed after his return from hunting, paid a visit to Lady 
iCfe^tleraaino, the lady who was reputed at the time to 
:|;old his heart in bondage ; and, this proof of his devotion 
'^charged, he was readily permitted to pursue his infl- 
pelities imtil evening arrived. Love and amusement ruled 
the entire court; it was the period when ladies would 
l^riously interrogate their ruder companions as to their 
opinions upon a foot more or less captivating,, according 
to whether it wore a pink or lilao silk-stocldng-^or it 
was the period when Charles II. had declared that there 
no hope of safety for a woman who wore gri^n silk 
etockings, because Miss Lucy Stewart wore them of that 
bolor. Wliile the king is endeavoring in all directions to 
inculcate others witli his preferences on this point, we will 
ipurselves bend our steps toward an avenue of beeclrtrees 
opposite tbe terrace, and listen to the conversation of a 
ypung girl in a dark-colored dress, who is walldng with 
MOtlier of about her own age dressed in hluev They 
crossed a beautiful lawn, from the center pt wM^ sprang 
I fountain, with the figure of a siren extoutod 
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and strolled 6iv|tallcing as they went, towards tho tor* 
race, ajongr which, looking out upon the park and titer- 
spersed at freqiient intervals, were erected suiW^^; 
houses, diverse in form and ornament ; these 
houses were nearly all occupied ; the two young wpiu0] 
parsed on, the one blushing deeply, while the o^^ 
seemed dreamily silent. At last, having reached the 
of the terrace which looks on the river, and finding th® 
a cool retreat, they sat down close to each other. ' « 

“ Where are we going?” said the younger to her cqM 
panion. 

“ My dear, we are going where you yourself led 
way.^* ' 

“I?” 

“ Yes, you ; to the extremity of the palace, towar^^ 
that seat yonder, where the young Frenchman is seat^ 
wasting his time in sighs and lamentations.” ' 

Miss Mary Grafton hurriedly said, “ No, no ; I am n^? 
going there.” 

“ Why not?” 

“ Let us go back, Lucy.” 

« Nay, on the contrary, let us go on, and have an ex. 
planntion.” 

What about ? ” 

“ About how it happens that the Vicomte de Brage^' 
lonne always accompanies you in all your walks, as you^ 
invariably accompany him in his.” 

« And you conclude either that he loves me, or that t 
love him?’* ; \ 

«WTxy. not?--he is a most agreeable and charming^ 
oornpamon.— No one hears me I hope,” said Lucy Stewart, ' 
as she turned, round with a smile, which indicated, more, 
over, that hier uneasiness on the subject was not extreme. 

«No,:n6,’* said Mary, “the king is engaged in him; 
summer-house ydih the Duke of Buckingham.” it 
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■ '/ ’ 

^ j 5 f<^os of the duke, Mary, it seems he has 
you great attention since his return from France; 
Hdw is your own heart in that direction ? ” 
feMary Grafton shrugged her shoulders with seeming 

Well* weU, I will ask Bragelonne about it” s^id 
laughing ; “ let us go and find him at once.” 

What for ? ” 
wish to speak to him.” 

Not yet, one word before you do f come, come, you 
pbo .know so many of the king’s secrets, tell me why M. 
feragelonne is in England?” 

Because he was sent as an envoy from one sovereign 
g|,nother.” 

^4^?* That may be ; but, seriously, although politics do not 
j^Uch concern us, we know enough to be satisfied that M. 
8^'^.Bragelonno has no mission of any serious import here.” 
4\*<Well, then, listen,” said Stewart, with assumed 
l^avity, “for youi sake I am going to betray a State 
secret. Shall I tell you the nature of the letter which 
king Louis XIV. gave M. de Bragelonne for King Charles 
II. ? I will ; these are the very words, * My brother, the 
bearer of this is a gentleman attached to my court, and 
the son of one whom you regard most warmly. Treat 
him kindly, I beg, and try and make him like England.’ ” 

Did it say that ! ” 

“ Word for word — or something very like it. I will 
aot answer for the form, but the substance I am sure of.” 

, ' “ Well, and what conclusion do you, or rather what 
ionolusiou does the king, draw from that ? ” 

“ That the king of France has his own reasone for re- 
Cttoving M. de Bragelonne, and for getting him married 
mywhere else than in France.” 

, So that, then, in consequence of this letter* — 

; King Charles received M. de Bragel^Ue, as |oii are 
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aware, in the distinguished and friendly matinetj 
the handsomest apartments in Whitehall were allotted-idV 
him; and as you are the most valuable and preciou^l 
person in his court, inasmuch as you have rejected' 
heart, — ^nay, do not blush, — ho wished you to take a faix^^^ 
to ihis Frenchman, and ho was desirous to confer 
him so costly a prize. And this is the reason why y^g 
the heiress of three hundred thousand pounds, a fut^S 
duchess, so beautiful, so good, have been thrown in Br«^| 
loime’s way, in all the promenades and parties of plfiftH 
ure to which he was invited. In fact it was a plot,44^ 
kind of conspiracy.” 

Mary Grafton smiled with that charming expressi^^ 
which was habitual to her, and, pressing her corapaniomii^ 
arm, said : Thank the king, Lucy.” 

« Yes, yes, but the Duke of Buckingham is jealous, s6 
take care.” ' '4 

Hardly had she pronounced these words, when the duk^ 
appeared from one of the pavilions on the terrace, and* 
approaching the two girls, with a smile, said, » You- are 
mistaken, Miss Lucy ; I am not jealous ; and the proof, ^ 
Miss Mary, is yonder, in the person of M. de Bragelonni 
himself, who ought to be the cause of my jealousy, but 
who is dreaming in pensive solitude. Poor fellow I 
Allow me to leave you for a few minutes, while I avail 
myself of those few minutes to converse with Miss Lucy; 
Stewart, to whom I have something to say.” And then^; 
bowing to Lucy, he added, « Will you do me the honoi| 
to accept my hand, in order that I may lead you to thd 
king, who is waiting for us ?” With these words, Buck- 
ingham, still smiling, took Miss Stewart’s hand, and 1^; 
her away. When by herself, lilary Grafton, her hea(^ 
gently inclined toward her shoulder, with that indolerii- 
gracefvdness of action which distinguishes young English 
gdrlfl, remained for a moment with her eyes fixed ojn 
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but as if uncertain what to do. At jiast^ after 
blushing violently, and then turning deadly pale, 
revealing the internal combat which assailed her 
^^t, she seemed to make up her mind to adopt a . decided 
^Urse, and with a tolerably firm step, advanced towards 
||be seat on which Raoul was reclining, buried in the pro- 
Jli^UUdest meditation, as we have already said. The sound 
^Si^ Miss Mary’s steps, though they could be hardly heard 
^|i>n the green sward, awakened Raoul from his musing 

f ititude ; he turned round, perceived the youhg girl, and 
Blked forward to meet the companion whom his happy 
^d^tiny had thrown in his way. 

I have been sent to you, monsieur,” said Mary Grafton ; 
V^ll you take care of me ? ” 

To whom is my gratitude due, for so great a happi- 
? ” inquired Raoul. 

To the Duke of Buckingham,” replied Mary, affecting 
E^gayety she did not really feel. 

It « To the Duke of Buckingham, do you say ? — ^he who 
|o passionately seeks your charming society! Am I 
C^lly to believe you are serious, mademoiselle ? ” 

! ^ The fact is, monsieur, you perceive, that everything 
leems to conspire to make us pass the best, or rather the 
ongest, part of our days together. Yesterday, it was the 
ting who desired me to heg you to seat youi-self next to 
me at dinner ; to-day, it is the Duke of Buckingham who 
begs me to come and place myself near you on this seat. 

“ And he has gone away in order to leave us together ? ” 
asked Raoul, with some embarrassment. ? 

« Ix>ok yonder, at the turning of that path j he is just 
out of sight, with Miss Stewart. Are these polite atten- 
tions usual in France, monsieur le comte ? 

« I cannot very precisely say what people do in France, 
Uiademoiselle, for I can hardly be called a^Frenchijan. I 
|ave resided in many countries, and ahni^ as a 
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soldier } and ther^ I have spent a long period of i 
in tjio country. | am almost a savage ” ! ; 

“ you.do not like your residence in England, I fear?^' 

“ I scarcely know,” said Raoul, inattentively, and sig 
ing deeply, at the same time. 

What ! you do not know ? ” 

« Forgive me,” said Raoul, shaldng his head, and coU< 
ing his thoughts, “ I did not hear you.” 

“Oh! said the young gii‘l, sighing in her turn, “lil 
wrong the duke was to send me here! ” 

“Wrong!” said Raoul, “perhaps so; for I am bul 
rude, uncouth companion, and my society annoys y 
The duke did, indeed, very wrong to send you.” 

“ It is, precisely,” replied Mary Grafton, in a clear, ci 
voice, “ because your society does not annoy me, that 
duke was wrong to send me to you.” 

It was now Raoul’s turn to blush. “ But,” he resum^® 
how happens it, that the Duke of Buckingham shoul^ 
send you to me ; and why did you come ? the duke love^^ 
you, and you love him.” . 

“ No,” replied Mary, seriously, “ the duke does not lovft| 
me, bemuse he is in love with the Duchesso D’Orleans 
and, as for myself, I have no affection for the duke.” ^ 
Baoul looked at the young lady with astonisliment. 

“Are you a friend of the Duke of Buckingham?” sh^ * 
inquired. v: 

“The duke has honored me by calling me so ever sin^; 
we met in ?^ce.” 

“Toq are ijimple acquaintances, then?” 

^ No; for the duke is the most intimate friend of on^ 
whom I wgard as a brother.” ^ 

“ The Duo de Guiche ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“Be who is in tove with Madame la Duche^; 
d’Orie^f” 
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What is that you are saying?” 

Joid who loves Mm in return,” continued the young 
quietly. 

A^^J^ul bent down his head, and Mary Grafton, sighing 
^deeply, continued, “ They are very happy. But, leave me, 
^^J^onsieur de Bragelonne, for tho Duke of Buckingbam 
ll^s given you a very troublesome commission in offering 
a companion for your promenade. Your heart is 
ll^gjle where, and it is with tho greatest difficulty you can be 
If^aritable enough to lend mo your attention. Confess 
; it would bo unfair on your part, vicomte, not to 
Iji^mit it.” 

Madame, I do confess it.” 

lf\i^he looked at him steadily. He was so noble and so 
'M^dsome in his bearing, his eyes revealed so much gentle- 
l^ess, candor, and resolution, that tho idea could not possibly 
l^jater her mind, that he was either rudely discourteous, 
|(&r a mere simpleton. She only perceived clearly enough, 
ll&at he loved another woman, and not herself, with the 
^Wholo strength of his heart, ‘^Ah! I now understand 
|you,” she said ; you have left your heart heMnd you in 
France.” Baoul bowed. “The duke is aware of your 
q^ection ? ” 

r , “No one knows it,” replied Raoul. 

V, ^ ^Why, therefore, do you tell me ? Nay, answer me.” 

« I cannot.” 

“It is for me, then, to anticipate an explanation ; you do 
not wish to tellme anything, because you are now convinced 
that I do not love the duke ; because you see that I 
possibly might have loved you ; because you are ^ gentle- 
man of noble and delicate sentiments; and because, 
instead of accepting, even were it for the mere amusement 
’,of tho passing hour, a hand wMch is almost pressed upon 
you ; and, because instead' of meeting my smil^ with a 
'^Ung Up, you, who are young* have Dreferr^d tn fiiu 
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wnom men iiave called beautiful, * My heart is byer 
sea— -it is iu Fraud.’ For this, I thank you, Mohsietxt 
Bragelonne ; you ;are, indeed, a noble- hearted, udbl^ 
minded man, and I regard you all the more for it* 
friend only. And now let U3 cease speaking of mys4|^ 
and talk of your own affairs. Forget that I have eye|' 
spoken to you of myself, tell me why you are sad, and w^J 
you have dcome more than usually so during these fott® 
past days?” 

Raoul was deeply and sensibly moved by these sweb^i 
and melancholy tones ; and as he could not, at the 
ment, find a word to say, the young girl again came icif'i 
his assistance. 

“ Pity me,” she said. “ My mother was born in Franck;, 
and I can truly affirm that I, too, am French in blood, aft; 
well as in feeling; but the leaden atmosphere and charao 
teristic gloom of England seem tc weigli upon me. Somhi 
times ray dreams are golden-hued and full of wonderful 
enjoyments, when suddenly a mist rises and overspreads 
my fancy, blotting them out forever. Such, indeed, is the 
case at the present moment. Forgive me ; I have now 
said enough on that subject; give me your hand, and 
relate your griefs to me as to a friend.” 

‘‘You say you are French in heart and soul ?” 

“ Yes, ndt only I repeat it, that my mother was Frenchj 
but, further, as my father, a friend of King Charles t., 
was exiled in France, I, during the trial of that prince, aa 
well as during the Protector’s life, was brought up in 
Paris ; at the Restoration of King Charles II., my poor 
father returned tp England, where he died almost imme- 
diately Afterwards; and then the king created me a 
duchess, and has dowered me according to my rank.” 

“Have you any relations in France?” Raoul inquired; 

With the deepest interest. 

« I have a sister there, my senior by seven or eight 

VOL. 
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who was married in France, and 'was early leit a 
^mtiw ; her name is Madame de BelliSres. Do you know 
Wy ? ’ she added, observing Raoul start suddenly, 
have lieard her name.” 

if V She too, loves with her whole heart; and her last 
liters inform me she is happy, and her affection is, I 
gitaclude, returned. I told you. Monsieur de Bragelonne 
^^t although I possess half of her nature, I do not share 
J.|br happhiess. But let us now speak of yourself; whom 
^dp you love in France? ” 

“A young girl, as soft and pure as a lily.” 
i':“‘‘But if she loves you, why are you sad ?” 

“I have been told that she has ceased to love me.” 
r You do not believe it, I trust? ” 


some treachery, be 


<i.' He who wrote me so does not sign his letter.” 
ly “An anonymous denmieiation ! 

|W8iared,” said Miss Grafton. 

l^aoul, showing the young girl a letter 
which he had read over a thousand times; she took it 
•ftom his hand and read as follows : — 


“ VicoMTK— Ton are perfectly right to amuse your- 
^elf yonder with the lovely faces of Charles II.’s court, for 
at Louis XIV.’s court, the castle in which your affections 
are enshrined is being besieged. Stay in London alto- 
gether, poor vicomte, or return without delay to Paris.” 


“ There is no signatime,” said Miss Marv 
“None.” ^ 

“ Believe it not, then.” 


“ Very go<^ ; but here is a second letter, from my 
mend De Guiche, which says, ‘lam lying here wounded 
and 111. Return, Raoul, oli, return! ’ ” 

^ ” i^qnheed the young girL 
with a feelmg of oppression at her heart. 
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‘‘ My intention, ^ soon as I recoivefd this letter, 
immediately to talm my leave of the king ” ^ ^ ^ 

« When did you receive it ?” 

“ The day before yesterday.” 

« It is dated Fontainebleau.” 

« A singular circumstance, do you not think, for tl^J 
court is now at Paris ? At all events, I would have 
off ; but when I mentioned niy intention to the king, 
began to laugh, and said te me, ‘ How comes it, monsid^^ 
rumbassadeur, that you think of leaving? Has yoti^ 
sovereign recalled you?’ I colored, naturally enoug® 
for I was confused by the question ; for the fact is, 
king himself sent me here, and I have received n© ord^j^ 
to return.” 

Mary frowned in deep thought, and said, “ Do you 
main, then?” 

“ I must, mademoiselle.” 

‘‘Do you ever receive any letters from her to whom-^^; 
you are so devoted ? ” 

“ Never.” 

“Never, do you say? Does she not love you, then ?” 

« At least, she has not written to me Biiice my dc2)artiire, 
although she used occasionally to write to me before. 

I trust she may have been prevented.” 

« Hush I the duke is coming.” 

And Buckingham at that moment was seen at the end 
of the walk, approaching towards them, alone and smil-' 
ing*, he advanced slowly, and held out his hands to 
them both. “ Have you arrived at an understanding ? ” 
he said. 

“About what?” 

“ About whatever might render you happy, dear Mary,^ | 
and make Kaoul less miserable.” 

“ I dp not underetand you, my lord,” said Raoul. 

“That is my vijew of the subject, Miss Mary; do you 
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before M. de Bragelodue ? ’’ he added 
smile. . ’ 

SihS/^ ™®T’” y™”« giri. haoghtUy, 

feili?* ^ indisposed to love M. de Bra^lonna 

useless, for I have told him so myself.” 

fnr a moment, and, without seem- 
discountenanced, as she expected, he said- 
B^agelonne Was.’ 

M T"® of feeling, no 

'"^^nerUh T heart, and 

^*hoped that M.de Biugelonne’s cure might be effected by 
;^e hands of a physician such as you are.” 






.•“Bue; my lord, before you spoke of M. de Bragelonne’s 

you “ean to 

^^ffe^ the cure of two hearts at the same time?” 

“ Perfectly true, madame; but you will do me the ms- 
j^tjce to ^mit that I have long discontinued a useless pur- 
v$uit, acknowledging that my own wound is incurable” 

^kJ collecting herself for a moment 

1/,. before she spoke, “ M. de Bragelomie is happy, for he 

; wTcaTbe ” "" aphysiciaa 

“ M. de Bragelonne,” said Buckingham, » is on the very 
eve of experiencing a serious misfortune, and he has 
, greater need than ever of sympathy and affection ” 

“Explain yourself, my lord,” inquired Raoul anx- 
iously. 

■ it ’ f if ^ you desire 

‘ your^lf Grafton what you may not listen to 

“ My lord, you are putting me to the torture j yoii know 
something you wish to conceal from me ? ” 

Uidst charming 

ob]Mt that a heart ill at ease could possibly ineetwith 

■ fo its way through life.” ^ . 
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have already, told you that the Vicomte de Brag^ 
lonne loves elsewhere,” said the young girl. 

“ He is wrong, then.” ^ 

«Do you assume to know, my lord, that I 
wrong?” 

“ifes.” ' 

‘‘ Whom is it that he loves, then ? ” exclaimed the yoi^^ 

“ He loves a lady who is unworthy of liim,” said BuoS 
ingham, with that calm, collected manner peculiar. 
Englishmen. ' 

Miss Grafton uttered a cry, wliiclj, together with th^J 
remark that Buckingham had that moment madef spreai(fe 
over De Bragelonne’s features a deadly paleness, arisingl 
from the sudden surprise, and also from a vague fear 
impending misfortune. ‘‘My lord,” he exclaimed, “yoh^,' 
have just pronomiced words which compel me, without 
moment’s delay, to seek their explanation in Paris.” ' 

“You will remain here,” said Buckingham, “because'.; 
you have no right to leave ; and no one has the right 
quit the service of the king for that of any woman, even ' 
were she as worthy of being loved as Mary Grafton is.” 

“ You will tell me all, then ? ” 

will, On condition that you will remain.” 

“I will remain, if you will promise to speak openly and 
without reserve.” 

Thus far had their conversation proceeded, and Buck- 

ingham, in all probability, was on the point of revealing, 
not indeed all that had taken place, but at least all he 
was aware of, when one of the king’s attendants appeared 
at the end of the terrace, and advanced towards the sum- 
mer-house where the king was sitting with Luey Stew* 
art. A courier followed him, covered with dust from 
head to foot, and who seemed as if he had but a few„ 
moments before dismounted from his horse. 
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courier from France! Madame’s courier! ” ex- 
Raoul, recognizing the princess’s livery ; and 
p|i}le the attendant and the courier advanced towards 
Pl^^king, Buckingham and Miss Grafton exchanged a look 
of intelligence with each other. 


CHAPTER XVT. 

THE OOITTHKR EUOH MADA:MK. 

; ‘Chables II. was busily engaged in proving, or in en- 
deavoring to prove, to Miss Stewart that she was the only 
^^Vson for whom he oared at all, and consequently was 
f5|byowing to her an affection similar to that which his 
f ^hcestor Henry IV. had ciitertamed for Gabrielle. Iln- 
fortunately for Charles II. he had hit upon an unlucky 
i:':;day, the very day Miss Stewart had taken it into her head 
|to make him jealous, and therefore, instead of being touched 
uby his offer, as the king had hoped, she laughed heartily. 
; " “ Oh ! sire, sire,” she cried, laughing all the while; if 
;I were to be unfortunate cnougli to ask you for a proof of 
^ the affection you profess, how easy it would be to see that 
fyou are telling a falsehood.” 

Nay, listen to me,” said Charles, “ you know my car- 
toons by Raphael ; you know whether I care for them or 
, not; the whole world envies me their possession, as you 
well know also; my father commissioned Vandyok to pur- 
i^hase them. Would you like me to send them to your 
■ house this very day ? ” 

“Oh! no,” replied the young girl; -“pi‘ay keep them 
^yourself, sire ; my house is far too small' to accommodate 
fiffoh visitors.” ' 
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In that case ;^u shall have Hampton Coutt to pufe 
the cartoons in.” , , ; 

Be less generous, sne, and learn to love a little 
longer, that is all I have to ask you.” 

“ I shall never cease to love you ; is not that enougl^^l^ 
“•You are smiling, sire.” 

“ Do you wish me to weep ? ” 

“ No ; but I should like to see you a little more mela® 
choly.” ' 

“ Thank Heaven, I have been so long enough ; fourte^ 
years of exile, poverty, and misery, I think I may well ]^| 
gard it as a debt discharged ; beside, melancholy inak^fe 
people look so plain.” • "m 

“ Far from that — for look at the young h"renchmau.”„|^ 
“What I the Vicomtede Bragelonnc? are you smitten^ 
too ? By Heaven, they will all grow mad over him onft% 
after the other ; but he, on the contrary, has a reason 
being melancholy.” ./t 

“Why so?” " 

“Oh, indeed I you wish me to betray state secrets, ddv 
you?^’ 

If I vsdsh it, you must do so, for you told me you were ^ 
quite ready to do everything I wished.” 

“Well, then, he is bored in his own country. Does 
that satisfy you ?” 

“ Bored ? ” ^ 


“ Yes, a proof that he is a simpleton ; I allow him to fall ; 
in love with Miss Mary Grafton, and he feels bored. Caul 
you believe it ? ” ^ 

“Very good; it seems then, that if you were to find'^, 
Miss Lucy Stewart indifferent to you, you would console^' 
yourself by falling in love with Miss Mary Grafton.” 

“ I don’t say that ; in the first place, you know that Mary i 
Grafton do^ no^i care for me ; besides, a man can only?^ 
console Idnaself for a lost affection by the discovery of a 
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Again, however, I repeat, the question U not 
ioelyself, but of that young man. One might almost be 
to call the girl he hai-s left behind him a Helen — 
P^'Helen before the little ceremony she wept through 
|fih Paris, of course.” 

has left some one, then ? ” 

?#‘That is to say, some one has left 
Poor fellow ! so much the worse ! ” 
vh What do you mean by ‘ so much the worse?’ ” 

! Why not ? why did ho leave ? ” 

. you think it was of his own wish or will that he 

Wa^ he obliged to leave, then? ” 

left Paris under orders, liiy dear Stewart; andpre- 
fejire to be surprised — by express orders of the king,” 

Ah ! I begin to see, now.” 

At least say nothing at all about it.” 

\“You know very well that I am just as discreet as any- 
body else. And so the king sent him away?” . 
f '“Yes.” 

“ And during his absence he takes his sweetheart^ from 
him?’’ 

i ^ “ Yes ; and, will you believe it? the silly fellow, instead 
of thanking the king, is making himself miserable ” 
‘‘What! thank the king for depriving him of the 
woman he loves ! Really, sire, yours is a most ungallant 
speech.” 

i . “ But, pray" imderstan4 me. If she whom the king had 
^ run off with was either a Miss Grafton or a Miss Stewart, 
; I should be of bis opinion ; nay, I should even think him 
not half wretched enough ; but she is a httle, thin, Jfime 
thing. Deuce take such fidelity as that 1 Surely, one can 
. hardly understand how a man can refuse a girl is 
s^riqb for ope who is poverty itseM—a giri loyps T^m 
- |pr one who deceives and betrays him ” 
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« I >9 yoti thmk that Mary seriously TOshes to tbe 

vicomte, sire?” 

“I do, indeed” : / 

“ Very good! the vicomte will settle down in England 
for Mary has a clear head, and when she fixes her inidd 
upon anything, she does so thoroughly.” 

« Take care, my dear Miss Stewart ; if tlie vicorntp^i^ 
any idea of adopting our country, he has not long to’^ 
so, for it was only the day before yesterday that he ag 
asked me for permission to leave.” 

« Which you refused him, I suppose ? ” . , 

“ I should think so, indeed ; my royal brother is far 
anxious for his absence ; and, for myself, my amoui^ 
propre is enlisted on his side, for I will never have it sat4^ 
that I had held out as a bait to tliis young man the nobles^' 
and gentlest creature in England ” ^ 

“ 1l ou arc very gallant, sire,” said Miss StcAvart, with if! 
pretty pout. 

« I do not aUude to Miss Stewart, for slie is worthy a, 
king’s devotion ; and since she has captivated mo I trust: 
that no one else will he caught by licr ; I say, therefore^' 
ii^llyjt that the attention I have shown tliis young mau^ 
will not have been thrown away ; lie will stay with 
here, will marry here, or I am very much mistaken.” ; 

“ And I hope that when be is once mai’ried and settled^ 5 
instead of being angry with your majesty, he will bef 
grateful to you, for every one tries his utmost to please 
him ; even the Duke of Buckingham, whose brilliancy, $ 
which is incredible, seems to pale before that of this young 
Frenchman.” 


“Including Miss Stewart even, who calls him the most' 
finished gentleman she ever saw.” ’ 

“ Stay, sire ; you have spoken quite enough, and quite 
highly enough, of Miss Grafton, to overlook what I may ^ 
have said aboub: Be Bragelonne. But, by the by, sire, 
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for some time past astonishes me: you 
who are absent, you forgive those who have 
l^fle you a wrong, in fact, you are, as nearly as possible, 

'«|^riect. How does it happen ” 

because you allow yourself to be loved,” he said 
ll^ginning to laugh. ’ 

must be some other reason.” 

^ ^ to oblige my brother, Louis 

>'*’)«** Nay, I must have another reason.” 
iS^ BWell, then, the true motive is that Buckingham 
»;'|t?ongly recommended the young man to me, saying: 
;]|Sire, 1 begin by yielding up all claim to Miss Grafton : I 
l-tray you follow my example.’ ” 
j-Cv... ” The duke is, indeed, a true gentleman.” 
i f "f* ^ course, of course ; it is Buckingham’s turn 

^ suppose, to turn your head. Y ou seem determined 
‘1^ cross me in everything to-day.” 

I' 'At this moment some one rapped at the door. 

is it who presumes to mterruptus ?” exclaimed 
f^^arles, impatiently. 

)•/ “ Beally, sire, you are extremely vain with your ‘ who 
■fs it who pi esunies f ’ and in order to punish you for 
''it- — ” 

She went io tlie door and opened it. 

“It is a courier from Fre^uce,” said Miss Stewart, 

, “A courier from France!” exclaimed Charles; “from 
; my sister perliaps ? ” * . 

“ \ es, sire,” said the usher, “ a siDccial messenger,” 

“ Let him come in at once,” said Charles. 

L ou have a letter for me,” said the king to th)p courier 
as he entered, “ from the Duchess of Orleans ?” 

“ ^ es, sire,” replied the courier, “ and sp urgent in its 
Iiature that I have only been twenty-six hours in bring- 
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ing it to your rnajesty, aixd yot I lost three -q^iiarters pf 
hour at Calais.” \ 

“Your zeal sliall not be forgotten,” said the king, a$ Jjl 
opened the letter. When he had read it he burst op:| 
laughhig, and exclaimed, “ Upon my word, I am at ai<^ 
to understand anything about it.” lie then read the let^p| 
a second time. Miss SleAvart assuming a manner mar^|| 
by the greatest reserve, and doing her utmost to rcstrf^ 
her ardent curiosity. 4'!^^ 

“ Francis,” said the king to his valet, “ see that 
excellent fellow is Avell taken care of and sleeps soundlJ| 
and that on Avaking to-morroAv morning he finds a pur^ 
of fifty sovereigns by his bedside.” 

“Sire!” said the courier, amazed. 

“ Begone, begoiio ; my sister Avas perfectly right in 
siring you to use the utmost diligence ; the fifiair wis; 
most pressing.” And he again began to laugh louder, 
than ever. The courier, the valet, and Miss Stewar<i 
liardly kneAV what sort of countenance to assume. “ Ah i 
said the kmg, throwing himself back in his arm-chair 
“ when I think that you have knocked up — how many 
horses,?” 

“Two!” 

“Two horses to bring this intelligence tome. That, 
will do, you can leave us now.” 

■ The courier retired with the valet. (Hiarlcs Avent to" 
the windoAV, Avhich he opened, and leaning for Avard, called^ 
out, — Duke I Buckingham! come here, there’s a goodj 
fellow.’? ^ 

The duke hurried to him, in obedience to the summons p 
but when he reached the door, and perceived Miss Stew- 
art, he hesitated to enter. , 

“Come in, and shut the door,” said the king. Tie 
duke obeyed \ and, perceiving in what an excellent humor 
ihe king was, he, advanced, smiling, towards him. “ Well, 
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you get on with youri French- 

||0‘f I uin in the most perfect state of utter despair 
Aftpout him.” ^ 

so?” 

'4 Because charming Miss Grafton iswiUingto marry 
hut he is unwilling.” 

Boeotian ! ” cried Miss Stewart 
Ik ff: ®'‘l'®'-’ ‘Yes,’ or ‘No,’ and let the affair 

,^V;1‘ But,” said Buckingham, seriously, “ you know, or you 
nought to know, maclame, tliat M. do Bragelonne is in love 
•Jn, another direction.” 

•^|: »i‘In that case,” said the king, coming to Miss Stewart’s 
^aplp, “nothing is easier ; let him say ‘No,’ then.” 

|i - ‘‘Very true; and I have proved to him he was wrone 
ij^ot to say ‘ Yes.’ ” ® 

s|^«You told him candidly, I suppose, that La ValUfire 
v'^as aeceivmg him ? ” 

*-^® slightest reserve; and, as soon as I 
tod done so, he gave a start, as if he were going to clear 
th6 Channel at a bound.’^ 

“ At all events,” said Miss Stewart, “he has donesome- 
ttog; and a very good thing too, upon my word.” 

“ But,” said Buckingham, “ I stopped him ; I have left 
him and Miss Mary hi conversation together, and I sin- 
cerely trust that now he will not leave, as he seemed to 
have had an idea of doing.” 

“An idea of leaving England?” cried the king. 

“ I, at one moment, hardly thought that any human 
power could have prevented him; but Miss Mail’s eyes 
are now bent fully on him, and he will remain.” 

^ “ Well, that is the very thing which deceives you, Buck- 
ingham,” said the king, with a peal of laughter: “the 
ppor fellow is pvedestiueil.” 
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“Predestined td what ?” , 

“ If it were to be simply deceived, that is nothing ; but 
to look at him, it is a great deal ” y ' 

“ At a distance, and with Miss Grafton’s aid, the bio^ 
will be Warded off.” ' ^ 

<iFar from it, far from it; neither distance nor 
Grafton’s help will be of the slightest avail. Brageldt^e 
will set off for Paris within an hour’s time.” 

Buckingham started, and Miss Stewart opened her ey^ 
very wide in astonishment. 

“ But, sire,” said the duke, “ your majesty knows tM 
it is impossible.” . 

“That is to say, my dear Buckingham, that it is impo^’ 
Bible until it happens.” 

“ Do not forget, sire, that the young man is a perfe(^' 
lion, and that his wrath is terrible.” ' 

“ I don’t deny it, my dear duke.” ^ 

“ And that if he sees that his misfortune is certain, soj 
much the worse for the author of it.” 

“ I don’t deny it ; but what the deuce am I to do ? ” 
“Were it the king himself,” cried Buckingham, “I 
would not answer for him.” 

“Oh, the king has his musketeers to take care of him,” 
said Charles, quietly ; “ I know that perfectly well, for I 
was kept dancing attendance in his antechamber at Blois. 
He has M. d’Artagnan, and what better guardian could 
the king have than M. d’Artagnan? I should make jny* 
self perfectly easy with twenty storms of passion, such 
Bragelonne might display, if I had four guardians like 
D’Artagnan,” 

“ But I entreat your majesty, who is so good and kihd, 
to reflect a little.” 

“ Stay,” said Charles II., presenting the letter to thA 
duke, “read, and answer yourself what you would do in 
my place ” 



^|;j^u0]lcingham slowly took hold of Madame's letter, and 
with emotion, read the following words : 

For your own sake, for mine, for the honor and safety of 
one, send M. de Bragelonne back to France inime- 

^JdiSitely. Your devoted sister, Henrustta.” 

* • 

\''.^‘,Well, Villiers, what do you say?” 

Really, sire, I have nothing to say,” replied the duke, 
■'^,fcupefied. 

Kay, would you, of all persons,” said the king, art- 
ffplly, “ advise me not to listen to my sister when she 
lifetes so urgently ? ” 

"V;/‘Oh, no, no, sire; and yet ” 

“ You have not read the postscript, Villiers; it is under 
.iie fold of the letter, and escaped me at first ; read it.” 
as the duke turned down a fold of the letter, lie read : 

A thousand kind remembrances to those who love me,” 

The duke’s head sank gradually on his breast ; the 
'jpaper trembled in his fingers, as if it had been changed to 
lead. The king paused for a moment, and, seeing that 
Buckingham did not speak, ‘‘ lie must follow his destiny, 

we ours,” continued the king ; “ every man has his 
share of grief in this world ; I have had my own, — have 
had that of others who belong to me, — and have thus had 
a double weight of woe to endure ! — But the deuce take 
all my cares now! Go, and bring our friend here, 
Villiers.” 

The duke opened the trellised door of the summer- 
house, and pointing at Raoul and Mary, who were walk- 
ing together side by side, said, “ YHiat a cruel blow, sire, 
for poor Miss Grafton ! ” 

“ Nonsense ; call him,” said Charles II,, knitting his 
tlack brows together, “everyone s^eips to* be sentimental 
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here. There, look at Miss Stewart, who is wiping her 
eyes, — now deuce take the French fellow I 

The duke called to Raoul, and taking Mss Grafton hy 
the hand, he led her towards the king. 

“ Monsieur de Bragelonne,” said Charles IT., “ did^ydU; 
not ask me the day before yesterday for permission to 
turn to Paris ? 

“Yes, sire,’^ replied Raoul, greatly puzzled by tliis addres^i' 

“ And I refused you, I think ? 

“ Yes, sire.” 

“ For which you were angry with me ? ” 

“No, sire ; your majesty had no doubt excellent reasdlf^: 
for withholding it ; for you are so wise and so good th^ji^' 
everything you do is well done ” ^ 

I alleged, I believe, as a reason, that the king of France 
had not recalled you ? ” 

“Yes, sire, that was the reason you assigned.” 

“ Well, M. de Bragelonne, I have reflected over tlie mat“ 
ter since; if the king did not, in fact, fix your return, ho' 
begged me to render your sojourn in England as agree- 
able as possible ; since, however, you ask my permission 
to return, it is because your longer residence in England 
is no longer agreeable to you.” 

“ I do not say that, sire.” 

“No, but your request, at least,” said the king, “sig- 
nified that another place of residence would bo more agree- 
able to you than tliis.” 

At this moment Raoul turned towards the door, against , 
which Miss Grafton was leanhig, pale and sorrow-stricken ; 
her other hand was passed through the duke’s arm. 

“You do not reply,” pursued Charles; “the proverb 
is plain enough, that ‘ silence gives consent.’ Very good, 
Monsieur de Bragelonne ; I am now in a position to 
satisfy you ; whenever you please, therefore, you can 
leave for Paris, for which you have my authority.” 
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; ■ “Sire!” exclaimed Raoul, while Mary stifled an ex 
•,:.; plamation of grief which rose to her Ups, unconsciously 
\!pressing Buckingham’s arm. ^ 

1’® evening,” continued the 

tile tide serves at two o’clock in the morning.” 

. Raoul, astounded, stammered out a few broken gen 
tences, which equally answered the purpose both of thanks 
; and of excuse. 

' . “I therefore hid you adieu, Monsieur de Bragelonne 
; and wish you every sort of prosperity,” said the king 
rising; «you will confer a pleasure on me bykeeping this 
diamond in remembrance of me; I had intended it as a 
■J’ marriage gift.” 

-Miss Grafton felt her limbs almost giving way and. as 
^oul revived the ring from the king’s hand, he, too, ftlt 
Jis strength and courage failing him. He addressed a 
few respectfu words to the king, a passing compliment to 
. Mss Stewart, and looked for Buckingham to bid him 
, ^ieu The kuig profited by this moment to disappear. 
Raoul found the duke engaged in endeavoring to encour- 
‘ age Miss Grafton. 

to Itofy I implore you ! ” said Buckingham 


No, I will tell him to go,” replied Miss Grafton, with 
returning animation ; “I am not one of those women who 
have more pride than heart; if she whom he loves is in 
France, let him return thither and bless me for having 
advisdd him ta go and seek liis happiness there. If on 
the contrary, she shall have ceased to love him, let him 
come back here again; I shall stiU love him, and his 
u^appiness wiU not have lessened him in my regard. In 
the arms of my house you wUl find that which Heaven 

has engraven on my heart— Ifabenti parum, egenci 
cuncta. ‘To the rich i« accorded little, to the poor 
everything.’ ” 
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I do not believe, Bragelonne, that you will find yonder 
the equivalent of what you leave behind you here.” 

“ I think, or at least I hqpe,” said Raoul, with a gloomy 
air, “ that she whom I love is worthy of my atfection ; 
but if it be true she is unworthy of me, as you have en- 
dea^ 5 ored to make me believe, 1 will tear her image from 
my heart, duke, even if my heart breaks in the attempt ” 

Mary Grafton gazed upon him with an expression ot 
the most indefinable pity, and Raoul returned her look 
with a sweet, sorrowful smile, saying, “Mademoiselle, 
the diamond which the king has given me was destined 
for you, — give me leave to offer it for your acceptance ; if 
I marry in France, you will send it mo back ; if T do not 
marry, keep it.” And he bowed and left her. 

“•What does he mean ? ” thought Buckingham, while 
Raoul pressed Mary’s icy hand with marks of the most* 
reverential respect. 

Mary understood the look that Buckingham fixed upon 
her. 

“ If it were a wedding-ring, I would not. accept it,” she 
said. 

“ And yet you were willing to ask him to return to 
you.” 

“ Oh ! duke,” cried the young girl in heart-broken ac- 
cents, “ a woman such as I am is never accepted as a con- 
solation by a man like him.” 

“You do not think he mil return, then?” 

“ Never,” said Miss Grafton, in a choking voice. 

« And I grieve to tell you, Mary, that lie will find yonder 
bis happiness destroyed, liis mistress lost to him. His 
honor even has not escaped. What will be left him, then, 
Mary, equal to your affection ? Answer, Mary, you who 
know yourself so well ? ” 

Miss Grafton placed her white hand on Buckingham’s 
arm, and, while Raoul was hurrying away with headlong 

TOL. IV. — 10 
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speed, she repeated in dying accents the line from Romeo 
and Juliet : 

I must he gone and lioe^ or stay and die'"* 

As she finished the last word, Raoul disappeared. Miss 
Grafton returned to her own apartments, paler than death. 
Buckingham availed himself of the arrival of the courier, 
who had brought the letter to the king, to write to Ma- 
dame and to the Comte de Guiche. The king had not 
been mistaken, for at two in the morning the tide was at 
full flood, and Raoul had embarked for France. 


CHAPTER XVn. 

SAIKT-AIGNAN FOLLOWS MALICORNE^S ADVICE. 

The king most assiduously followed the progress which 
was made in La Valliere’s portrait; and did so with a 
care and attention arising as much from a desire that it 
should resemble her as from the wish that the painter 
should prolong the period of its completion as much as 
possible. It was amusing to observe him follow the ar- 
tist’s brush, awaiting the completion of a particular plan, 
or the result of a combination of colors, and suggesting 
various modifications to the painter, which the latter con- 
sented to adopt with the most respectful docility. And 
again, when the artist, following Malicorne’s advice, was 
a little late in arriving, and when Saint- Aignan had been 
obliged to be absent for some time, it was interesting to 
observe, though no one witnessed them, those moments 
of silence full of deep expression, which united in one 
sigh two souls most disposed to understand each other, 
and who by no means objected to the quiet meditation 
they enjoyed together. The minutes flew rapidly by, as 
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if on wings, and as the king drew closer to Louise and 
bent his burning gaze upon her, a noiso was suddenly 
heard in the anteroom. It was the artist, who had just 
arrived; Saint-Aignan, too, had returned, full of apologies ; 
and the king began to talk and La Valliere to answer him 
verji hurriedly, their eyes revealing to Saint-Aignan that 
they had enjoyed a century of happiness during his ab- 
sence. In a word, Malieorne, philosopher that he was, 
though he knew it not, had learned how to inspire the king 
with an appetite in the midst of plenty, and with desire 
in the assurance of possession. La Valli^rc’s fears of in- 
terruption had never been realized, and no one imagined 
she was absent from her apartment two or three hours 
every day ; she pretended that her health was very un- 
certain; those who went to her room always knocked be- 
fore entering, and Malieorne, the man of so many inge- 
nious inventions, bad constructed an acoustic piece of 
mechanism, by means of which La Valliere, when in Saiiit- 
Aignan’s apartment, was always forewarned of any visits 
which were paid to the room she usually inliahiicd, In 
tliis manner, therefore, without leaving her own room, 
and having no confidante^ she was able to return 
to her apartment, thus removing by lier appearance, a 
little tardy perhaps, the suspicions of the most determined 
skeptics. Malieorne having asked Saint-Aignan the next 
morning what news he had to report, the latter was 
obliged to confess that the quarter of an hour’s liberty 
had made the king in most excellent humor. “ We must 
double the dose,” replied Malieorne, “ hut by insensible 
degrees; wait until they seem to wish it.” 

They were so desirous for it, however, that on the even- 
ing of the fourth day, at the moment when the painter 
was packing up his painting implements, during Saint- 
Aignan’s continued absence, Saint-Aignan on his return 
noticed upon La Vallitire’s face a shade of disappointment 
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and vexation, which she could not conceal The king 
was less reserved, and exhibited his annoyance by a very 
significant shrug of the shoulders, at which La Vallit^re 
could not help blushing. Very good! ” thought Saint- 
Aignan to himself ; “ M. Malicorne will be delighted this 
evening ; ” as he, in fact, was, when it was reported to 
him. 

“ It is very evident,” he remarked to the comte, that 
Mademoiselle de la Vallioro hoped that you would be at 
least ten minutes later.” 

“ And the king that I should be half an hour later, dear 
Monsieur Malicorne.” 

“ You would show but very indifferent devotion to the 
king,” replied the latter, “ if you were to refuse his majesty 
that half hour’s satisfaction.” 

“ But the painter,” objected Saint- Aignan. 

‘‘ /will take care of him,” said Malicorne, “ only I must 
study faces and circumstances a little before I act ; those 
are my magical inventions, and contrivances ; and while 
sorcerers are enabled by means of their astrolabe to take 
the altitude of the sun, moon, and stars, I am satisfied 
merely by looking into people’s faces, in order to see if 
their eyes are encircled with dark lines, and if the mouth 
describes a convex or a concave arc.” 

And the cunning Malicorne had every opportunity of 
watcliing narrowly and closely, for the very same evening 
the kmg accompanied the queen to Madame’s apartments, 
and made himself so remarked by his serious face and his 
deep sigh, and looked at La Valli<^re with such a languish- 
ing expression, that Malicorne said to Montalais during 
the evening: “To-morrow” And he went off to the 
painter’s house in the street of the Jardin Saint-Paul to 
request him to postpone the next sitting for a couple of 
days, tiaint- Aignan was not within, when La Yalli^ire, 
who was now quite familiar with the lower story, lifted 
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up the trap-door and descended. The king, as usual, 
was waiting for her on the staircase, and held a bouquet in 
his hand ; as soon as he saw her, he clasped her tenderly in 
his arms. LaValli^re, much moved at the action, looked 
around the room, but as she saw the king was alone, she 
did not complain of it. They .sat down, the king reclin- 
ing near the cushions on which Louise was seated, with 
his head supported by her knees, placed there as in an 
asylum whence no one could banish him ; ho gazed ar- 
dently upon her, and as if the moment had arrived when 
nothing could interpose between their two liearts ; she, 
too, gazed with similar passion upon him, and from her 
eyes, so softly pure, emanated a flame, whose rays first 
kindled and then inflamed the heart of the king, who, 
trembling with happiness as Louise’s hand rested on his 
head, grew giddy from excess of joy, and momentarily 
awaited either the painter’s or Saint-Aignan’s return to 
break the sweet illusion. But the door remahicd closed, 
and neither Saint-Aignan nor the painter appeared, nor 
did the hangings even move. A deep mysterious silence 
reigned in the room — a silence which seemed to influence 
even the song-birds in their gilded prisons. Tlie king, 
completely overcome, turned round his head and buried 
his burning lips in La Valli^re’s hands, wlio, herself faint, 
with excess of emotion, pressed her trembling hands 
against her lover’s lips. Tx)uis threw himself upon liis 
knees, and as La Yalli^re did not move her head, the 
king’s forehead being within reach of her lips, she fur- 
tively passed her lips across tlio perfumed locks wliich ca- 
ressed her cheeks. The king seized her in his arms, and, 
unable to resist the temptation, they exchanged their 
first kiss — ^that burning kiss, which changes love into 
delirium. Suddenly, a noise upon the upper floor was 
heard, which had, in fact, continued, though it had re- 
mained unnoticed, for some time ; it had at last aroused 
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La Valli^re’s attention, though but slowly so* As the 
noise, however, continued, as it forced itself upon the 
attention, and recalled the poor gii*! from her dreams of 
happiness to the sad realities of life, she rose in a state 
of utter bewilderment, though beautiful in her disorder, 
saying : 

“ Some one is waiting for me above. Louis, Louis, do 
you not hear ? ” 

“ Well ! and am I not waiting for you, also ?” said the 
king, with infinite tenderness of tone. “ Let others hence- 
forth wait for you.” 

But she gently shook her head, as she replied ; “ Hap- 
piness hidden power concealed my pride should 

be as silent as my heart.” 

The noise was again resumed. 

“ I hear Montalais’s voice,” she said and she hurried up 
the staircase ; the king followed her, unable to let her leave 
his sight, and covering her hand with his kisses. “ Yes, 
yes,” repeated La Valli^r.e, who had passed half-way 
through the opening. “Yes, it is Montalais who is call- 
ing me ; something important must have happened.” 

“ Go then, dearest love,” said the king, “ but return 
quickly.” 

“No, no, not to-day, sire ! Adieu! adieu! ” she said, as 
she stooped down once more to embrace her lover — and 
escaped. Montalais was, in fact, waiting for her, very 
pale and agitated. 

“ Quick, quick ! he is coming,” she said. 

“ Who — who is coming ? ” 

“Eaoul,” murmured Montalais. 

“It is I — I,” said a joyous voice, upon the last steps of 
the grand staircase. 

La Vallidre uttered a terrible shriek, and threw herself 
back, 

“lam here, dear Louise,” said Raoul, running towards 
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her. “ I knew but too well that you had not ceased to 
love me.” 

La Valli^re with a gesture, partly of extreme terror, 
and partly as if invoking a blessing, attempted to speak, 
but could not articulate one word. “ No, no I ” she said, 
as wshe fell into Montalais’s arms, murmuring, “ Do not 
touch me, do not come near me.” 

Montalais made a sign to Raoul, who stood almost petri- 
fied at the door, and did not even attempt to advance 
another step into the room. Then, looking towards the 
side of the room where the screen was, she exclaimed: 
“Imprudent girl, she has not even closed the trap-door 1 ” 

And she advanced towards the corner of the room to 
close the screen, and also, hehmd the screen, the trap- 
door. But suddenly the king, who had heard Louise’s 
exclamation, darted through the opening, and hurried 
forward to her assistance. He threw himself on his knees 
before her, as he overwhelmed Montalais with questions, 
who hardly knew where she was. At tlie moment, how- 
ever, when the king threw himself on his knees, a cry of 
utter despair rang through the corridor accompanied by 
the sound of retreating footsteps. The king wished to see 
who had uttered the cry and whose were the footsteps he 
had heard ; and it was in vain that Montalais sought to 
retain him, for Louis, quitting his hold of La Valli6ro, 
hurried towards the door, too late, however, for Raoul was 
already at a distance, and the king only beheld a shadow 
that quickly vanished in the silent corridor, 
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CHAPTER XYIIL 

TWO OLD FRIENDS. 

Whilst every one at court was busily engaged with his 
own affairs, a man mysteriously took up his post behind 
the Place de Gr6ve, in the house which we once saw be- 
sieged by D’aVrtagnan on the occasion of the emetite. The 
principal entrance of this house was in the Place Bau- 
doyer; it was tolerably large, surrounded by gardens, 
inclosed in the Street Saint- Jean by the shops of tool- 
makers, wliich iirotectcd it from prying looks, and was 
walled in by a triple rampart of stone, noise, and verdure, 
like an embalmed mummy in its triple cofl&n. The man 
we have just alluded to walked along with a fiiTii step, 
although he was no longer in his early prime. Ills dark 
cloak and long sword plainly revealed one who seemed in 
search of adventures ; and, judging from his curling mus- 
taches, his line smooth skin, which could be seen beneath 
his so7nbrero, it would not have been difficult to pronounce 
that gallantry had not a little share in his adventures. 
In fact, hardly had tlie cavalier entered the house, when 
the clock struck eight ; and ten minutes afterwards a lady, 
followed by a servant armed to the teeth, approached and 
knocked at the same door, which an old woman imme- 
diately opened for her. The lady raised her veil as she 
entered ; though no longer beautiful or young, she was 
still active and of an imposing carriage. She concealed, 
beneath a rich toilette and the most exquisite taste, an 
age which Ninon de TEnclos alone could have smiled at 
with impimity. Hardly had she reached the vestibule, 
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when the cavalier, whose features we have only rouglily 
sketched, advanced towards her, holding out his hand, 

« Good-day, my dear duchesse,” he said. 

“How do you do, my dear Arainis?” replied the 
duchesse. 

He led her to a most elegantly furnished apartment, on 
whose high windows were reflected the expiring rays of 
the setting sun, which filtered gaudily through the dark 
green needles of the adjacent firs. They sat down side by 
side. Neither of them tliought of asking for additional 
light in the room, and they buried themselves as it were 
in the shadow, as if they wished to bury themselves 
in forgetfulness. 

“ Chevalier,” said the duchesse, “ you have never given 
me a single sign of life since our interview at Fontaine- 
bleau, and I confess that your presence there on tlie day 
of the Franciscan’s death, and your initiation in certain 
secrets, caused me the liveliest astonishment I ever ex- 
perienced in my whole life.” 

“ I can explain my presence there to you, as well as my 
initiation,” said Aramis. 

« But let us, first of all,” said the duchesse, « talk a 
little of ourselves, for our friendship is by no means of 
recent date.” 

^ “ Yes, madame : and if Heaven wills it, we shall con- 
tinue to be fi'iends, I will not say for a long time, but 
forever.” 

“ That is quite certain, chevalier, and my visit is a proof 
of it.” 

Our interests, duchesse, are no longer the same as 
they used to be,” said Aramis, smiling without apprehen- 
sion in the growing gloom by which the room was overcast, 
for it could not reveal that his smile was less agreeable 
and not so bright as formerly. 

" No, chevalier, at the present day we have other in- 
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terests. Every period, of life brings its own ; and* as we 
now understand each other in conversing, as perfectly as 
we formerly did without saying a word, let us talk, if you 
like” 

“ I am at your orders, duchesse. Ah ! I beg your par- 
don, how did you obtain my address, and what was y^ur 
object ? ” 

“ You ask me why ? I have told you. Curiosity in the 
first place. I wished to know what you could have to do 
with the Franciscan, with whom I had certain business 
transactions, and who died so singularly. You know that 
on the occasion of our interview at Fontainebleau, in the 
cemetery, at the foot of the grave so recently closed, we 
were both so much overcome by our emotions that we 
omitted to confide to each other what we may have had to 
Bay.” 

“ Yes, madame.” 

“ Well, then, I liad no sooner left you than I repented, 
and have ever since been most anxious to ascertain the 
truth. You know that Madame de Longue ville and my- 
eelf are almost one, I suppose ?” 

“I was not aware,” said Aramis, discreetly. 

<‘I remembered, therefore,” continued the duchesse, 

that neither of us said anything to the other in the 
cemetery ; that you did not speak of the relationship in 
which you stood to the Franciscan, whose burial you 
superintended, and that I did not refer to the position in 
which I stood to him ; all which seemed very unworthy 
of two such old friends as ourselves, and I have sought 
an opportunity of an interview with you in order to give 
you some information that I have recently acquired, and 
to assure you that Marie Michon, now no more, has left 
behind her one who has preserved her recollection of 
events.” 

Aramis bowed over the duchesse’s hand, and pressed 
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his lips upon it. “You must havo had some trouble to 
find me again,” he said. 

“Yes,” she answered, annoyed to find the subject taking 
a turn which Aramis wished to give it; “ but I knew you 
were a friend of M. Fouquet’s, and so I inquired in that 
di*ection.” 

“A friend! oh! ” exclaimed the chevalier, “I can hardly 
pretend to be thaL A poor priest who has been favored 
by a generous protector, and whose heart is full of grati- 
tude and devotion, is all that I pretend to be to M. Fou- 
quet.” 

“ lie made you a bishop ? ” 

“Yes, duchesse.” 

“A very good retiring pension for so handsome a 
musketeer.” 

“Yss; in the same way that political intrigue is for 
yourself,” thought Aramis. “And so,” he added, “you 
inquired after mo at M. Fouqu t’s.” 

“ Easily enough. You had been to Fontainebleau with 
him, and had undertaken a voyage to your diocese, which 
is Belle-Isle-en-Mer, I believe.” 

“ NOf madame,” said Aramis. “ My diocese is Vanues,” 

“I meant that. I only thought that Bellc-Isle-en- 
Mer ” 

“Is a property belonging to M. Fouquet, nothing 
more.” 

“ Ah ! I had been told that Belle-Isle was fortified ; 
besides, I know how great the military knowledge is you 
possess.” 

“ I have forgotten everything of the kind since I en- 
tered the Church,” said Aramis, annoyed. 

“ Suffice it to know that I learned you had returned from 
Vannes, and I sent to one of our friends, M. le Comte de 
la F^re, who is discretion itself, in order to ascertain it, 
but he answered that he was not aware of your address.” 
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*‘So like Athos,” thought the bishop; “the really 
good man never changes.” 

« Well, then, you know that I cannot venture to show 
myself here, and that the queen-mother has always some 
grievance or other against me.” 

“ Yes, indeed, and I am surprised at it.” • 

“ Oh! there are various reasons for it. But, to continue, 
being obliged to conceal myself, I was fortunate enough 
to meet with M. D’Artagnan, who was formerly one of 
your old friends, I believe ? ” 

“A friend of mine still, duchesse.” 

“ He gave me certain information, and sent me to 
M. Baisemeaux, the governor of the Bastile.” 

Aramis was somewhat agitated at this remark, and a 
light flashed from his eyes in the darkjiess of the room, 
which he could not conceal from his keen-sighted friend. 
“M. de Baisemeaux!” he said: “why did D’Artaguan 
send you to M. de Baisemeaux ? ” 

“ I cannot tell you.” 

“ What can this possibly mean ? ” said the bishop, sum- 
moning all the resources of his mind to his aid, in order 
to carry on the combat in a befitting manner. 

M. de Baisemeaux is greatly indebted to you, D’Ar- 
tagnan told me.” 

“ True, he is so.” 

‘‘And the address of a creditor is as easily ascertained 
as that of a debtor.” 

“Very true; and so Baisemeaux indicated to you 

“ Saint-Mand^, where I forwarded a letter to you.” 

“ vniich I have in my hand, and which is most precious 
bo me,” said Aramis, “ because I am indebted to it for the 
pleasure of seeing you here.” The duchesse, satisfied at 
liaving successfully overcome the various difficulties of 
30 delicate an explanation, began to breathe freely again, 
ivhioh Aramis, however, could not succeed in doing. 
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We had got as far as your visit to M. Baiseraeaux, I 
believe ? ” 

“ Nay,” she said, laughing, “ farther than that.” 

In that case we must have been speaking about the 
grudge you have against the queen-mother.” 

^“Further still,” she returned,— “ further still ; we were 
talking of the connection ” 

“ Which existed between you and the Franciscan,” said 
Aramis, interrupting her eagerly, “ well, I am listening to 
you very attentively.” 

“ It is easily explained,” returned the duchease. 
«You know that I am living at Brussels with M, de 
Laicques ? ” 

‘*I heard so.” 

“You know that my children have ruined and stripped 
me of everything.” 

“How terrible, dear duchesse.” 

“Terrible indeed; this obliged me to resort to some 
means of obtainhig a livelihood, and particularly, to avoid 
vegetating for the remainder of my existence. I had 
old hatreds to turn to account, old friendships to make 
use of ; I no longer had either credit or protectors.” 

“ Fow, who had extended protection towards so many 
persons,” said Aramis, softly. 

“ It is always the case, chevalier. Well, at the present 
time I am in the habit of seeing the king of Spain very 
frequently.” 

“Ah!” 

“Who has just nominated a general of the Jesuits, 
according to the usual custom.” 

“Is it usual, indeed?” 

“ Were you not aware of it ?” 

“I beg your pardon; I was inattentive.” 

“You must be aware of that— you who were on such 
good terms with the Franciscan,” 
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“With the general of the Jesuits, you mean 

“ Exactly. Well, then, I have seen the king of Spain 
who wished to do me a service, but was unable. He gave 
me recommendations, however, to Flanders, both for my- 
self and for Laicques too ; and conferred a pension on me 
out of the funds belonging to the order.” ^ 

“Of Jesuits?” 

“ Yes. The general— I mean the Franciscan— was sent 
to me ; and, for the purpose of conforming with the re- 
quisitions of the statutes of the order, and of entithng me 
to the pension, I was reputed to bo in a position to render 
certain services. You are aware that that is the rule ? ” 

“ No, I did not know it,” said Aramis. 

Madame de Chevreusc paused to look at Aramis, but it 
was perfectly dark. “Well, such is the rule, however,” 
she resumed. “I had, therefore, to appear to possess 
a power of usefuhiess of some kind or other, and I pro- 
posed to travel for the order, and I was placed on the list 
of affiliated travelers. You understand it was a for- 
mality, by means of which I received my pension, which 
was very convenient for me.” 

“ Good heavens ! duchesse, what you tell me is lik6 a 
dagger-thrust. Yoic obliged to receive a pension from 
the Jesuits ? ” 

“No, chevalier! from Spain.” 

“ Except for a conscientious scruple, duchesse, you will 
admit that it is pretty nearly the same thing.” 

“No, not at all.” 

“ But, surely of your magnificent fortune there must 
remain ” 

“ Dampierre is all that remains.” 

“ And that is handsome enough.” 

“Yes; but Dampierre is burdened, mortgaged, and al- 
most fallen to ruin, like its owner.” 

“And can the queen-mother know and see all that, 
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without shedding a tear ?” said Aramis, with a penetrat- 
ing look, which encountered nothing but the darkness. 

“ Yes. She has forgotten everything ” 

“ You, I believe, attempted to get restored to favor 

“Yes; but, most singularly, the young king inherits the 
antipathy his dear father had for me. You will, perhaps, 
tell me that I am indeed a woman to be hated, and that 
I am no longer one who can be loved.” 

“ Dear duchesse, pray come quickly to the cause that 
brought you here ; for I think we can bo of service to 
each other.” 

“ Such has been my own thought. I came to Fontaine- 
bleau with a double object in view. In the first place, I 
was summoned there by the Franciscan whom you knew. 
By the by, how did you know him "i — for I have told you 
my story, and have not yet heard yours.” 

“I knew him in a very natural way, duchesse. 1 
studied theology with him at Parma. We became fast 
friends ; and it happened, from time to time, that business, 
or travel, or war, separated us from each other.” 

“You were, of course, aware that he was the general 
of the Jesuits?” 

“I suspected it.” 

“ But by what extraordinary chance did it happen that 
you were at the hotel when the affiliated travelers met 
together?” 

“ Ohl ” said Aramis, in a calm voice, “ it was the merest 
chance in the world. I was going to Fontainebleau to 
see M. Fouquet, for the purpose of obtaining an audience 
of the king. I was passing by, unknown ; I saw the poor 
dying monk in the road, and recognized him immediately. 
You know the rest — he died in my arms.” 

“ Yes ; but bequeathing to you so vast a power, that 
you issue your sovereign orders and directions like a mon- 
arch.” 
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“He certainly did leave me a few commissions to 
settle.” 

“ And what for me ? ’* 

“ I have told you—a sum of twelve thousand livres was 
to he paid to you. I thought I had given you the neces- 
sary signature to enable you to receive it. Did you .not 
get the money ? ” 

“ Oh ! yes, yes. You give your orders, I am informed, 
with so much mystery, and such a majestic presence, that 
it is generally believed you are the successor of the de- 
funct chief.” 

Aramis colored impatiently, and the duchesse contin- 
ued: “I have obtained my information,” she said, “ from 
the king of Spain himself; and he cleared up some of my 
doubts on the point. Every general of the Jesuits is nomi- 
nated by him, and must be a Spaniard, according to the 
statutes of the order. You are not a Spaniard, nor have 
you been nominated by the king of Spain.” 

Aramis did not reply to this remark, except to say, 
“ You see, duchesse, how greatly you were mistaken, since 
the king of Spain told you that.” 

“ Yes, my dear Aramis ; but there was something else 
which I have been thinking of.” 

“What is that?” 

“You know, I believe, something about most things, 
and it occurred to me that you know the Spanish lan- 
guage.” 

“ Every Frenchman who has been actively engaged in 
the Fronde knows Spanish.” 

“ You have lived in Flanders ? ” 

“ Three years.” 

“ And have staid at Madrid ? ” 

“ Fifteen months.” 

“ You are in a position, then, to become a naturalized 
Spaniard, when you like.” 
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Really?” said Aramis, with a frankness which de- 
ceived the duchesse. 

“ Undoubtedly. Two years’ residence and an acquaint- 
ance with the language are indispensable. You have 
upwards of four years — more than double the tune neces- 
8ai>” 

“ What are you driving at, duchesse ? ” 

“At this — I am on good terms with the king of 
Spain.” 

“ And I am not on bad terms,” thouglit Aramis to him- 
self. 

“ Shall I ask the king,” continued the duchesse, “ to 
confer the succession to the Franciscan’s post upon 
you ? ” 

“ Oh, duchesse ! ” 

“You have it already, perhaps?” she said. 

“No, upon my honor.” 

“ Very well, then, I can render you that service.” 

“ Why did you not render the same service to M. de 
Laicques, duchesse ? He is a very talented man, and one 
you love, besides.” 

“ Yes, no doubt ; but, at all events, putting Laicques 
aside, will you have it ? ” 

“ No, I thank you, duchesse.” 

She paused. “He is nominated,” she thought ; and 
then resumed aloud, “ If you refuse me in this manner, it 
is not very encouraging for me, supposing I should have 
something to ask of you.” 

“ Oh ! ask, pray ask.” 

“ Ask ! I cannot do so, if you have not the power to 
grant what I want.” 

“However limited my power and ability, ask all the 
same.” 

“ I need a sum of money, to restore Dampierre.” 

roL. IV. — H 
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“ ! ” replied Aramis, coldly — “ money ? Well, duch- 

ease, how much would you require ? ” 

“ Oh ! a tolerably round sum ” 

« So much the worse — you know I am not rich ” 

“No, no; but the order is — and if you had been the 
general ” 

“ You know I am not the general, I think.” 

“ In that case, you have a friend who must oe very 
wealthy — M. Fouquet.” 

“ M. Fouquet ! He is more than half ruined, madame.” 

“ So it is said, but I did not believe it.” 

“ Why, duchesse ? ” 

“ Because I have, or rather Laicques has, certain letters 
in his possession, from Cardinal Mazarin, which establish 
the existence of very strange accounts. 

“ What accounts?” 

“ Relative to various sums of money borrowed and dis- 
posed of. I cannot very distinctly remember what they 
are ; but they establish the fact that the superintendent, 
according to these letters, which are signed by Mazarin, 
had taken thirteen^millions of francs from the coffers of the 
state. The case is a very serious one.” 

Aramis clenched his hands in anxiety and apprehen- 
sion. “ Is it possible,” he said, “ that you have such let- 
ters as you speak of, and have not oommimicated them to 
M. Fouquet ? ” 

“Ah!” replied the duchesse, “I keep such trifling 
matters as these in reserve. The day may come when 
they will be of service ; and they can be withdrawn from 
the safe custody in which they now remain.” 

“ And that day has arrived ? ” said Aramis. 

«Yes.” 

“ And you are going to show those letters to M. Fou- 
quet?” 

“ I prefer to talk about them with you, instead.” 
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“ You must be in sad want of money, my poor friend, 
to think of such things as these — ^you, too, who held M. 
de Mazarin’s prose effusions in such indifferent esteem ” 

“ The fact is, I am in want of money.” 

“And then,” continued Aramis, in cold accents, “it 
mu^t have been very distressing to you to be obliged to 
have recourse to such a means. It is cruel.” 

“ Oh ] if I had wished to do harm instead of good,” said 
Madame de Chevreuse, “ instead of asking the general of 
the order, or M. Fouquet, for the five hundred thousand 

francs I require, I ” 

“ Five hundred thomand francs ! ” 

“Yes ; no more. Do you think it much ? I require at 
least as much as that to restore Dampierre.” 

“ Yes, madame.” 

“ I say, therefore, that instead of asking for this 
amount, I should have gone to see ray old friend the 
queen-mother ; the letters from her husband, Signor Ma- 
zarini, would have served me as an introduction, and I 
should have begged this mere trifle of her, saying to her, 
‘ I wish, madame, to have the honor of receiving you at 
Dampierre. Permit me to put Dampierre in a fit state 
for that purpose.’ ” 

Aramis did not return a single word. “Well,” she 
said, “ what are you thinking about ? ” 

“ I am making certain additions,” said Aramis. 

“ And M. Fouquet subtractions. I, on the other hand, 
am trying my hand at the art of multiplication. What 
excellent calculators we all three are I How well we 
might understand one another ! ” 

“Will you allow me to reflect?” said Aramis. 

“ No, for with such an opening between people like our- 
selves, ‘ yes ’ or ‘ no ’ is the only answer, and that an im- 
mediate one.” 

“It is a snare,” thought the bishop; “it is impossible 
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that Anne of Austria would listen to such a woman as 
this.” 

“ Well ! ” said the duchesse. 

“ Well, madame, I should be very much astonished if 
M. Fouquet had five hundred thousand francs at his dis- 
posal at the present moment.” 

“ It is no use speaking of it, then,” said the duchesse, 
“ and Dampierre must get restored how best it may.” 

“ Oh ! you are not embarrassed to such an extent as 
that, I suppose.” 

“ No ; lam never embarrassed.” 

“ And the queen,” continued the bishop, “ will certainly 
do for you what the superintendent is unable to do ? ” 

Oh I certainly. But tell me, do you not think it would 
be better that I should speak, myself, to M. Fouquet, 
about these letters ? ” 

Nay, duchesse, you will do precisely whatever you 
please in that respect. M. Fouquet either feels or does 
not feel himself to be guilty ; if he really bo so, I know 
he is proud enough not to confess it ; if he be not so, he 
will be exceedingly offended at your menace ” 

“ As usual, you reason like an angel,” said the duoh- 
esse, as she rose from her seat. 

“ And so, you are now going to denounce M. Fouquet 
to the queen,” said Aramis. 

“ ‘Denounce ! ’ Oh ! what a disagreeable word. I shall 
not ‘ denounce ’ my dear friend ; you now know matters 
of policy too well to be ignorant how easily these affairs 
are arranged. I shall merely side against M. Fouquet, 
and, nothing more ; and, in a war of party against party, 
a weapon is always a weapon.” 

“No doubt.” 

“ And once on friendly terms again with the queen- 
mother, I may be dangerous towards some persons.” 

“ You are at perfect liberty to prove so, duchesse.” 
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‘‘A liberty of which I shall avail myself.” 

<‘You are not ignorant, 1 suppose, duchesse, that M. 
Fouquet is on the best terms with the king of Spain.” 

“ I suppose so.” 

“ If, therefore, you begin a party warfare against M. 
Fcmquet, he will reply in the same way ; for he, too, is at 
perfect liberty to do so, is he not ? ” 

“ Oh ! certainly.” 

“ And as he is on good terms with Spain, ho will make 
use of that friendship as a weapon of attack.” 

“You mean, that he is, naturally, on good terms 
with the general of the order of the Jesuits, my dear 
Aramis.” 

“ That may be tlie case, duchesse.” 

“And that, consequently, the pension I have been 
receiving from the order will be stopped.” 

“ I am greatly afraid it might be.” 

“Well; I must contrive to console myself in the best 
way I can ; for after liichclieu, after the Fronde, after 
exile, what is there left for Madame de Chevreuse to be 
afraid of ? ” 

“ The pension, you are aware, is forty-eight thousand 
francs.” 

“Alas ! I am quite aware of it.” 

“ Moreover, in party contests, you know, the friends of 
one’s enemy do not escape.” 

“Ah! you mean that poor Laicques will have to 
suffer.” 

“ I am afraid it is almost inevitable, duchesse.” 

“ Oh ! he only receives twelve thousand francs pension.” 

“ Yes, but the king of Spain has some influence left ; 
advised by M. Fouquet, he might get M. Laicques shut 
up ill prison for a little while.” 

“ I am not very nervous on that point, my dear friend ; 
because, once reconciled with Anne of Austria, I will 
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undertake that France would insist upon M. Laicques’s 
liberation.” 

“True. In that case, you will have something else to 
apprehend.” 

“ What can that be ? ” said the duchesse, pretending to 
he surprised and terrified. 

“ You will learn ; indeed, you must know it already, 
that having once been an affiliated member of the order, 
it is not easy to leave it ; for the secrets that any par- 
ticular member may have acquired arc unwholesome, and 
carry with them the germs of misfortune for whosoever 
may reveal them.” 

The duchesse paused and reflected for a moment, and 
then said. “That is more serious : I will think over it.” 

And notwithstanding the profomid obscurity, Aramis 
seemed to feel a basilisk glance, like wliite-hot iron, escape 
from his friend’s eyes, and plunge into his heart. 

“ Let us recapitulate,” said Aramis, determined to keep 
himself on liis guard, and gliding his hand into liis breast, 
where he had a dagger concealed. 

“ Exactly, let us recapitulate ; short accounts make long 
friends.” 

“ The suppression of your pension 

“Forty-eight thousand francs, and that of Laicques’ 
twelve, make together, sixty thousand francs ; that is 
what you mean, I suppose ? ” 

“Precisely ; and I was trying to find out what would 
be your equivalent for that.” 

“Five hundred thousand francs, which I shall get from 
the queen.” 

“ Or, which you will not get.” 

“ I know a means of procuring them,” said the duchesse, 
thoughtlessly. 

This remark made the chevalier prick up his ears ; and 
from the moment his adversary had committed this error* 
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his mind was so thoroughly on its guard, that he seemed 
every moment to gain the advantage more and more j and 
she, consequently, to lose it. “ I will admit, for argu- 
ment’s sake, that you obtain the money,” he resumed, 
“ you will lose twice as much, having a hundred thousand 
francs’ pension to receive instead of sixty thousand, and 
that for a period of ten years ” 

“Not so, for I shall only be subjected to this reduction 
of my income during the period of M. Fouquet’s remaining 
in power, a period which I estimate at two months.” 

“Ah!” said Aramis. 

“ I am frank, you see.” 

“I thank you for it, duchesse; but you would be wrong 
to suppose, that after M. Fouquet’s disgrace the order 
would resume the payment of your pension.” 

“ I know a means of making the order pay, as I know 
a means of forcing the queen-mother to concede what I 
require.” 

“ In that case, duchesse, we are all obliged to strike our 
flags to you. The victory is yours, and the triumph also. 
Be clejnent, I entreat you.” 

“ But is it possible,” resumed the duchesse, without 
taking notice of the irony, “ that you really draw back 
from a miserable sura of five hundred thousand francs, 
when it is a question of sparing you — I mean your friend 
— beg your pardon, I ought rather to say your protec- 
tor— the disagreeable consequences which a party contest 
produces ? ” 

“Duchesse, I will tell you why ; supposing the five hun- 
dred thousand francs were to be given you, M. Laicques will 
require his share, which will be another five hundred thou- 
sand francs, I presume ? and then, after M. de Laicques’ 
and your own portions have been arranged, the por-^ 
tions which your children, your poor pensioners, and vari- 
ous other persons will require, will start up as fresh claims, 
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and these letters, however compromising they may be in 
their nature are not worth from three to four millions. 
Can you have forgotten the queen of France’s diamonds ? — 
they were surely worth more than these bits of waste 
paper signed by Mazarin, and yet their recovery did not 
cost a fourth part of what you ask for yourself.” « 

“ Yes, that is true ; but the merchant values his goods 
at his own price, and it is for the purchaser to buy or 
refuse.” 

“ Stay a moment, duchesse ; would you like me to tell 
you why I will not buy your letters?” 

“ Pray tell me ” 

“ Because the letters you claim to be Mazarin’s are 
false.” 

“ What an absurdity.” 

“ I have no doubt of it, for it would, to say the least, 
be very singular, that after you had quarreled with 
the queen through M. Mazarin’s means, you should have 
kept up any intimate acquaintance with the latter ; it 
would look as if you had been acting as a spy ; and upon 
my word, I do not like to make use of the word,” 

“ Oh ! pray do.” 

Your great complacence would seem suspicious, at all 
events.” 

‘‘ That is quite true ; but the contents of the letters are 
even more so.” 

I pledge you my word, duchesse, that you will not be 
able to make use of it with the queen.” 

“ Oh! yes, indeed ; I can make use of everything with 
the queen.” 

“ Very good,” thought Aramis. “ Croak on, old owl- 
hiss, beldame-viper.” 

But the duchesse had said enough, and advanced a few 
steps towards the door. Aramis, however, had reserved 
one exposure which she did not, expect* 
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He rang the bell, candles immediately appeared in the 
adjoining room, and the bishop found himself completely 
encircled by lights, which shone upon the worn, haggard 
face of theduchease, revealing every feature but too clear- 
ly. Aramis fixed a long ironical look upon her pale, thin, 
withered cheeks — her dim, dull eyes — and upon her lips 
which she kept carefully closed over her discolored scanty 
teeth. lie, however, had thrown himself into a graceful 
attitude, with his haughty and intelligent head thrown 
back ; he smiled so as to reveal teeth still brilliant and daz- 
zling. The antiquated coquette understood the trick that 
had been played her. She was standing immediately be- 
fore a large mirror, in which her decrepitude so carefully 
concealed, was only made more manifest. And, there- 
upon, without even saluting Aramis, who bowed Avith the 
ease and grace of the musketeer of early days, she hurried 
away with trembling steps, which her very precipitation 
only the more impeded. Aramis sjjrang across the room, 
like a zephyr, to lead her to the door. Madame do Che- 
vreuse made a sign to her servant, who resumed his 
musket and she left the house where such tender friends 
had not been able to understand each other only because 
they had understood each other too well. 


CHAPTER XIX, 

WHEREIN MAY BE BEEN THAT A BARGAIN WHICH CANNOT BE 
MADE WITH ONE PERSON, CAN BE CARRIED OUT WITH AN- 
OTHER. 

Aramis had been perfectly correct in his supposition ; 
for hardly had she left the house in the Place Baudoyer, 
than Madame de Chevreuse proceeded homeward. She 
was doubtless afraid of being followed, and by this means 
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thought she might succeed in throwing those who might 
be following her off their guard ; but scarcely had she ar- 
rived within the door of the hotel, and hardly had assured 
herself that no one who could cause her any uneasiness 
was on her track, when she opened the door of the garden, 
leading into another street, and hurried towards the flue 
Croix des Petits Champs, where M. Colbert resided. 

We have already said that evening, or rather night, had 
closed in ; it was a dark, thick night, besides ; Paris had 
once more sunk into its calm, quiescent state, enshrouding 
alike within its indulgent mantle the high-born duchesse 
carrying out her political intrigue, and the simple citizen’s 
wife, who, having been detained late by a supper in the 
city, was making her way slowly homewards, hanging on 
the arm of a lover, by the shortest possible route. Ma- 
dame de Chevreuse had been too well accustomed to noc- 
turnal political intrigues to be ignorant that a minister 
never denies himself, even at his own private residence, 
to any young and beautiful woihan who may chance to 
object to the dust and confusion of a public office, or to 
old women, as full of experience as of years, who dislike 
the indiscreet echo of official residences. A valet received 
the duchesse under the peristyle, and received her, it must 
be admitted, with some indifference of manner ; he inti- 
mated, after having looked at her face, that it was hardly 
at such an hour that one so advanced in years as herself, 
could be permitted to disturb Monsieur Colbert’s impor- 
tant occupations. But Madame de Chevreuse, without 
looking or appearing to be annoyed, wrote her name upon 
a leaf of her tablets, — a name which had but too frequently 
sounded so disagreeably in the ears of Louis XIII. and of 
the great cardinal. She wrote her name in the large, ill- 
formed characters of the higher classes of that period, 
folded the paper in a manner peculiarly her own, handed 
it to the valet, without uttering a word, but with so 
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haughty and imperious a gesture, that the fellow, well ac- 
customed to judge of people from their manners and ap- 
pearance, perceived at once the quality of the person 
before him, bowed his head, and ran to M. Colbert’s room. 
The minister could not control a sudden exclamation as 
het)pened the paper ; and the valet, gathering from it the 
interest with which his master regarded the mysterious 
visitor, returned as fast as he could to beg the duchesse 
to follow him. She ascended to the first floor of the 
beautiful new house very slowly, rested herself on the 
landing-place, in order not to enter the apartment out of 
breath and appeared before M. Colbert, who, with his own 
hands, held both the folding doors open. The duchesse 
paused at the threshold, for the purpose of well-studying 
the character of the man with whom she was about to 
converse. At the first glance, the round, large, heavy 
head, thick brows, and ill-favored features of Colbert, who 
wore, thrust low down on his head, a cap like a i^riest’s 
calotte^ seemed to indicate that but little difficulty was likely 
to be met with in her negotiations with him, but also that 
she was to expect as little interest in the discussion of 
particulars; for there was scarcely any indication that' 
the rough and uncouth nature of the man was susceptible 
to the impulses of a refined revenge, or of an exalted am- 
bition. But when, on closer inspection, the duchesse per- 
ceived the small piercingly black eyes, tlie longitudinal 
wrinkles of his high and massive forehead, the impercepti- 
ble twitching of the lips, on which were apparent traces of 
rough good-humor, Madame de Chevreuse altered her 
opinion of him, and felt she could say to herself : “ I have 
found the man I want.” 

« What is the subject, madame, which procures me the 
honor of a visit from you ?” he inquired. 

“The need I have of you, monsieur,” returned the 
duchesse, “ as well as that which you have of me.” 
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« I am delighted, madame, with the first portion of your 
aentenco; but, as far as the second portion is con- 
cerned ” 

Madame de Chevreuse sat down in the arm-chair which 
M. Colbert advanced towards her. “Monsieur Colbert, 
you are the intendant of finances, and are ambitious of be- 
coming the superintendent ? ” 

“ Madame ! ” 

“Nay, do not deny it; that would only unnecessarily 
prolong our conversation, and that is useless.” 

“And yet, madame, however well-disposed and inclined 
to show politeness I may be towards a lady of your posi- 
tion and merit, nothing will make me confess that I have 
ever entertained the idea of supi3lanting my superior.” 

“ I said nothing about supplanting, Monsieur Colbert. 
Could I accidentally have made use of that word ? I hardly 
think that likely. The word ‘replace’ is less aggressive 
in its signification, and more grammatically suitable, as 
M. de Voiture would say. I preshme, therefore, that you 
are ambitious of replacing M. bouquet.” 

“ M. Fouquet’s fortune, madame, enables him to with- 
stand all attempts. The superhitendent in this age plays 
the part of the Colossus of Ithodes; the vessels pass 
beneath him and do not overthrow him.” 

“ I ought to have availed myself precisely of that very 
comparison. It is true, M. Fouquet plays the part of 
the Colossus of Rhodes ; but I remember to have heard it 
said by M. Conrart, a member of the academy, I believe, 
that when the Colossus of Rhodes fell from its lofty 
position, the merchant who had cast it down — a mer- 
chant, nothing more, M. Colbert — loaded four hundred 
camels with the ruins. A merchant! and that is con- 
siderably less than an intendant of finances.” 

“ Madame, I can assure you that I shall never over- 
throw Monsieur Fouquet.” 
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^ Very good, Monsieur Colbert, since you persist • in 
showing so much sensitiveness with me, as if you were 
ignorant that I am Madame de Chevreuse, and also that 
I am somewhat advanced in years ; in other words, that 
you have to do with a woman who has had political deal- 
ings with the Cardinal de Kichelieu, and who has no 
time to lose ; as, I repeat, you do not hesitate to commit 
such an imprudence, I shall go and find others who are 
more intelligent and more desirous of making their 
fortunes” 

“ How, madame, how?” 

“ You give me a very poor idea of negotiators of the 
present day. I assure you that if, in my earlier days, a 
woman had gone to M. de Cinq-Mars, who was not, more- 
over, a man of a very high order of intellect, and had 
said to him about the cardinal what I have just said to 
you of M. Fouquet, M. de Cinq-Mars would by this time 
have already set actively to work.” 

“ Nay, madame, show a little indulgence, I entreat 
you.” 

“ Well, then, do you really consent to replace M. Fou- 
quet.” 

“ Certainly, I do, if the king dismisses M. Fouquet.” 

“ Again, a word too much ; it is quite evident that if 
you have not yet succeeded in driving M. Fouquet from 
his post, it is because you have not been able to do so. 
Therefore, I should be th6 greatest simpleton possible if, 
in coming to you, I did not bring the very thing you re- 
quire.” 

« I am distressed to bo obliged to persist, madame,” 
said Colbert, after a silence which enabled the duchcsse 
to sound the depth of his dissimulation, “ but I must 
warn you that, for the last six years, denunciation after 
denunciation has been made against M. Fouquet, and he 
has remained unshaken and unaffected by them.” 
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There is a time for everything, Monsieur Colbert ; 
those who were the authors of those denunciations were 
not called Madame de Chevreuse, and they had no proofs 
equal to the six letters from M. de Mazarin which 
establish the offense in question.’’ 

“ The offense I ” 

“ The crime, if you like it better.” 

The crime ! committed by M. Fouquet ! ” 

“ Nothing less. It is rather strange, M. Colbert, but 
your face, which just now was cold and indifferent, is 
now positively the very reverse.” 

“ A crime ! ” 

« I am delighted to see it makes an impression upon 
you.” 

“ It is because that word, madamc, embraces so many 
things.” 

“ It embraces the post of superintendent of finance for 
yourself, and a letter of exile, or the Bastile, for M. Fou- 
quet.” 

“ Forgive me, raadame la dnchesse, but it is almost 
impossible that I\I. Fouquet can be exiled; to be im- 
prisoned or disgraced, that is already a great deal.” 

“ Oh, I am perfectly aware of wdiat I am saying,” re- 
turned Madame de Chevreuse, coldly. “ I do not live at 
such a distance from Paris as not to know what takes 
place there. The king does not Uke M. Fouquet, and he 
would willingly sacrifice M. Fouquet if an opportunity 
were only given him.” 

“ It must be a good one, though.” 

“ Giood enough, and one I estimate to be worth five 
hundred thousand francs.” 

In what way ? ” said Colbert. 

“I mean, monsieur, that holding this opportunity in 
my own hands, I will not allow it to be transferred to 
yours except for a sum of five hundred thousand francs.” 
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I iinderstand you perfectly, madame. But since you 
have fixed a price for the sale, let me now see the value 
of the articles to be sold.” 

“ Oh, a mere trifle ; six letters, as I have already told 
you, from M. de Mazarin ; and the autographs will most 
assuredly not he regarded as too highly priced, if they 
establish, in an irrefutable manner, that M. Fouquet has 
embezzled large sums of money from the treasury and 
appropriated them to his own purposes.” 

‘‘ In an irrefutable manner, do you say ? ” observed Col- 
bert, whose eyes sparkled with delight. 

“ Perfectly so ; would you like to read the letters ? ” 

“ With all my heart ! Copies, of course ? ” 

“ Of course, the copies,” said the duchesse, as she drew 
from her bosom a small packet of papers flattened by her 
velvet bodice. “ Read,” she said. 

Colbert eagerly snatched the papers and devoured them. 
“ Excellent I ” he said. 

‘‘It is clear enough, is it not?” 

“Yes, madame, yes; M. Mazarin must have handed 
the money to M. Fouquet, who must have kept it for his 
own purposes ; but the question is, what money ? ” 

“ Exactly, — what money ; if Ave come to terms I will 
join to these six letters a seventh, which will supply you 
with the fullest particulars.” 

Colbert reflected. “ And the originals of those letters ? ” 

“A useless question to ask ; exactly as if I were to ask 
you, Monsieur Colbert, whether the money-bags you will 
give me will be full or empty.” 

“ Very good, madame.” 

“ Is it concluded ? ” 

“ No ; for there is one circumstance to which neither of 
us has given any attention.” 

« Name it I ” 

“ M. Fouquet can be utterly ruined, under the circum- 
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stances you have detailed, only by .means of legal pro- 
ceedings.” 

« Well?” 

“ A public scandal, for instance ; and yet neither the 
legal proceedings nor the scandal can be commenced 
against him.” 

«Why not?” 

“ Because he is procureur-general of the parliament ; 
because, too, in France, all public administrations, the 
army, justice itself, and commerce, are intimately con- 
nected by ties of good-fellowship, wliich people call esprit 
de corpis. In such a case, madame, the parliament will 
never permit its chief to be dragged before a public tri- 
bunal ; and never, even if he bo dragged there by royal 
authority, never, I say, will he be condemned.” 

“Well, Monsieur Colbert, I do not seO what I have to 
do with that.” 

“I am aware of that, madame; but I have to do with 
it, and it consequently diminishes the value of what you 
have brought to show me. What good can a proof of 
crime be to me, without the possibility of obtaining a 
condemnation?” 

“ Even if he he only suspected, M. Fouquet will lose 
his post of superintendent.” 

‘^Is that all?” exclaimed Colbert, whose dark, gloomy 
features were momentarily lighted up by an expression of 
hate and vengeance. 

“Ah! ah! Monsieur Colbert,” said the duchesse, ‘‘for- 
give me, but I did not tliink you were so impressionable. 
Very good ; in that case, since you need more than I have 
to give you, there is no occasion to speak of the matter at 
all.” 

“ Yes, madame, we will go on talking of it ; only, as the 
value of your commodities has decreased, you must lower 
your pretensions.” 
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“ You are bargaining, then ?” 

“ Every raan who wishes to deal loyally is obliged to 
do so.” 

“ How much will you offer me ? ” 

“ Two hundred thousand francs,” said Colbert. 

The duchesse laughed in his face, and then said sud-^ 
denly, “ wait a moment, I have another arrangement to 
propose : will you give me three hundred thousand 
francs?” 

“ No; no.” 

‘‘ Oh, you can either accept or refuse my terms ; besides, 
that is not all.” 

“More still! you are becoming too impracticable to 
deal with, madame.” 

Less so than you think, perhaps, for it is not money 
I am going to ask you for.” 

« What is it, then ? ” 

« A service ; you know that I have always been most 
affectionately attached to tlie queen, and I am desirouB of 
having an interview with her majesty.” 

With the queen ? ” 

“Yes, Monsieur Colbert, with the queen, who is, I 
admit, no longer my friend, and wlio has ceased to bo so 
for a long time past* but who may again become so if the 
opportunity be only given her.” 

“ Her majesty has ceased to receive any one, madame. 
She is a great sufferer, and you may be aware that the 
paroxysms of her disease occur with greater frequency 
than ever.” 

“ That is the very reason why I wish to have an inter- 
view witl\ her majesty ; for in Flanders there is a great 
variety of these kinds of complaints.” 

“What, cancers — a fearful, incurable disorder?” 

“ Do not believe that, Monsieur Colbert. The Flemish 
peasant is somewhat a man of nature, and his companion 

yoL. IT. — 12 
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tov life is not alone a wife, but a female laborer also ; for 
while he is smoking his pipe, the woman works : it is she 
who draws the water from the well ; she who loads the 
mule or the ass, and even bears herself a portion of the 
burden. Taking but little care of herself, she gets 
knocked about first in one direction, and then in another, 
and very often is beaten by her husband, and cancers 
frequently rise from contusions ” 

“ True, true,” said Colbert. 

The Flemish women do not die the sooner on that 
account. When they are great sufferers from this disease 
they go in search of remedies, and the Begiiines of Bruges 
are excellent doctors for every kind of disease. They 
have precious waters of one sort or another ; specifics of 
various kinds ; and they give a bottle of it and a wax 
candle to the sufferer, whereby the priests are gainers, 
and Heaven is served by the disposal of both their wares. 
I will take the queen some of this holy water, which I will 
procure from the Buguines of Bruges ; her majesty will 
recover, and will burn as many wax candles as she may 
see fit. You see, Monsieur Colbert, to prevent my seeing 
the queen is almost as bad as committing the crime of 
regicide.” 

“ You are undoubtedly, Madame la duchesse, a woman 
of exceedingly great abilities, and I am more than as- 
tounded at tlieir display ; still I cannot but suppose that 
this charitable consideration towards the queen in some 
meiisure covers a slight personal interest for yourself.” 

“ I have not given myself the trouble to conceal it, that 
I am aware of. Monsieur Colbert. You said, I believe, 
that I had a slight personal interest ? On the qontrary, it 
is a very great interest, and I will prove it to you, by re- 
suming what I was saying. If you procure me a personal 
interview with her majesty, I will be satisfied with the 
three hundred thousand francs I have claimed; if not, I 
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shall keep my letters, unless, indeed, you give me, on the 
spot, five hundred thousand francs for them.” 

And rising from her seat with this decisive remark, the 
old duchesse plunged M. Colbert into a disagreeable" 
perplexity. To bargain any further was out of the ques» 
tion ; and not to bargain was to pay a great deal too dearly 
for them. “ Madame,” he said, “ I shall have the pleasuTb; 
of handing you over a hundred thousand crowns j but 
how shall I get the actual letters themselves ? ” 

“ In the simplest manner in the world, my dear Mon- 
sieur Colbert — whom will you trust? ” ^ J 

The financier began to laugh silently, so that liis largfe, 
eyebrows went up and down like the wings of a bat, upon 
the deep lines of his yellow forehead. “ No one,” he said; 

<< You surely will make an exception in your own favor, 
Monsieur Colbert ? ” 

In what way, madame ? ” 

“ I mean, that if you would take the trouble to accom- 
pany me to the place where the letters are, they would bo 
delivered into your own hands, and you would be able to 
verify and check them.” 

« Quite true.” 

“ You would bring the hundred thousand crowns with 
you at the same time, for I, too, do not trust any one?” 

Colbert colored to the tq^s of his ears, lake all eminent 
men in the art of figures, he was of an insolent and math- 
ematical probity, “ I will take with me, madiime,” he 
said, “ two orders for the amount agreed upon, payable at 
my treasury. Will that satisfy you ? ” 

“ Would that the orders on your treasury were for two 
millions, jnonsieur I’intendant ! I shall have the pleasure 
of showing you the way, then ? ” 

« Allow me to order my carriage ? ” 

“ I have a carriage below, monsieur.” 

Colbert coughed like an irresolute man. lie imagined, 
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for a moment, that the proposition of the dachesse was a 
snare; that perhaps some one was waiting at the door; 
^ and that she whose secret had just been sold to Colbert 
, for a hundred thousand crowns, had already offered it to 
f Fouquet for the same sum. As he still hesitated, the 
duchesse looked at him full in the face. 

“ You prefer your own carriage ? ” she said. 

“I admit I do^ 

“ You suppose I am going to lead you into a snare or 
trap of some sort or other ? ” 

Madame la duchesse, you have the character of being 
; somewhat inconsiderate at times, and, as I am reputed a 
sober, solemn character, a jest or practical joke might 
compromise me.” 

“Yes; the fact is, you are afraid. Well, then, take 
your own carriage, as many servants as you like, only 
think well of what I am going to say. What we two may 
arrange between ourselves, we are the only persons who 
will know — if a third person is present we might as well 
tell the whole world about it. After all, I do not make a 
point of it, my carriage shall follow yours, and I shall be 
satisfied to accompany you in your own carriage to the 
queen.” 

“To the queen?” 

“ Have you forgotten that already ? Is it possible that 
one of the clauses of the agreement of so much impor- 
tance to me, can have escaped you so soon ? How trifling 
it seems to you, indeed ; if I had known it I should have 
asked double what T have done.” 

“ I have reflected, madame, and I shall not accompany 
you.” 

^ “ Really — and why not ? ” 

“ Because I have the most perfect confidence in you.” 

“You overpower me. But — ^provided I receive the 
hundred thousand crowns ? ” 
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Here they are, madame,” said Colbert, scribbling a few 
lines on a piece of paper, which he handed to the duchess^, 
adding, “ You are paid/* 

“ The trait is a fine one. Monsieur Colbert, and I will 
reward you for it,” she said, begiiming to laugh, 

Madame de Olievreuse’s laugh was a very sinister 
sound ; a man with youth, faith, love, life itself,* throti^ 
bing in his heart, would prefer a sob to such a lamentably 
laugh. The duchesse opened the front of her dresS and 
drew forth from her bosom, somewhat less wliite than it 
once had been, a small packet of papers, tied with a flame- 
colored ribbon, and, still laughing, she said, ‘^Tliere, Mon- 
sieur Colbert, are the orighials of C[irdinal Mazarin’s 
letters*, they are now your own property,” she added, re- 
fastening the body of her dress ; “ your fortune is secm'ed. 
And now accompany me to the (pieen.” 

“ No, madame ; if you are again about to run the chance 
of her majesty’s displeasure, and it were known at the 
Palais-Royal that I had been tlie means of introducing 
you there, the queen would never forgive me while she 
lived. No ; there are certain persons at the palace who 
are devoted to me, who will procure you an admission 
without my being compromised.” 

“ Just as you please, provided I enter.” 

What do you term those religious women at Bruges 
Who cure disorders ? ” 

“B6guines.” 

‘‘ Gk)od ; are you one ? ” 

« As you please, — but I must soon cease to be one.” 

“ That is your affair.” 

‘‘ Excuse me, bub I do not wish to be exposed to a re- 
fusal.” 

“ That is again your own affair, madame. I am going 
to give directions to the head valet of the gentleman iu 
waiting on the queen to allow admission to a B6guiae, 
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" Who brings an effectual remedy for her majesty’s suffer- 
vings. You are the bearer of my letter, you will under- 
take to be provided with the remedy, and will give every 
'explanation on the subject. I admit a knowledge of a 
:‘356guine, but I deny all knowledge of Madame de Che- 
^ Vreuse. Here, madame, then, is your letter of introduc- 
tion.” 


CHAPTER XX. 

THE SKIN OF TUB BEAR. 

Colbert handed the duchesse the letter, and gently 
;,dxew aside the chair behind which she was standing; 
Madame de Chevreuse, with a very slight bow, immedi- 
ately left the room. Colbert, who had recognized Maz- 
arin’s handwriting, and had counted the letters, rang to 
summon his secretary, whom he enjoined to go in im- 
mediate searcli of M. Vanel, a counselor of the parlia- 
ment. The secretary replied that, according to his usual 
practice, M. Vanel had just that moment entered the 
house, in order to give the intendant an account of the 
principal details of the business which had been trans- 
acted during the day in parliament. Colbert approached 
one of the lamps, read the letters of the deceased cardinal 
over again, smiled repeatedly as he recognized the great 
value of the papers Madame de Chevreuse had just de- 
livered — and bmying his head in Ins hands for a few 
minutes, reflected profoundly. In the meantime, a tall, 
loosely-made man entered the room ; his spare, thin face, 
steady look, and hooked nose, as he entered Colbert’s cab- 
inet, with a modest assurance of manner, revealed a char- 
acter at once supple and decided,-— supple towarcls the 
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master who could throw him the prey, firm towards the 
dogs who might possibly be disposed to dispute its pos* 
session. M. Vanel carried a voluminous bundle of papers 
under his arm, and placed it on the desk on which Col- \ 
bert was leaning both his elbows, as he supported his 
head. ^ 

“Good-day, M, Vanel,” said the latter, roushig himseh 
from his meditation. 

“Good-day, monscigneur,” said Vanel, naturally. 

“You should say moiisieim, and not monseigneur,” 
replied Colbert, gently. 

“We give the title of moiiseigncur to ministers,” re^ 
turned Vanel, with extreme self-possession, “and you are 
a minister.” 

“ Not yet.” 

“You are so in point of fact, and I call you monseigneur 
accordingly ; besides you are seigneur ff)r rjie and that is 
sufficient; if you dislike my calling you monseigneur 
before others, allow me, at least, to call you so in pri- 
vate.” 

Colbert raised his head as if to read, or try to read, upon 
Vanel’s face how much or how little sincerity entered into 
this protestation of devotion. But the counselor knew 
perfectly well how to sustain the weight of such a look, 
even backed with the full authority of the title ho had 
conferred. Colbert sighed ; he could not read anything 
in Vanel’s face, and Vanel might possibly be honest in his 
professions, but Colbert recollected that this man, inferior 
to himselfin every other respect, was actually his master in 
virtue of the fact of his having a wife. As he was pitying 
this man’s lot, Vanel coldly drew from liis pocket a per- 
fumed letter, sealed with Spanish wax, and held it toward 
Colbert, saying. “A letter from my wife, monseigneur.” 

Colbert coughed, took, opened, and read the letter, and 
then put it c^fully away in his pocket, while Vanel 
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turned over the leaves of the papers he had brought with 
-him with an tiniuoved and unconcerned air. “VaneV* 

’ he said suddenly to protege “you are a hard-working 
' man, I knowj would twelve hours’ daily labor frighten 
; you ? ” 

“ I work fifteen hours every day.” 

“ Impossible. A counselor need not work more than 
three hours a day in parliament.” 

“ Oh ! I am working up some returns for a friend of 
mine in tlie department of accomits, and, as I still have 
spare time on my hands, I am studying Hebrew.” 

' “ Your reputation stands high in the parliament, 
Vanel.” 

“ I believe so, inonseigneur.” 

“You must not grow rusty in your post of counselor.” 

“ What must I do to avoid it ? ” 

“ Purchase a high place. Mean and low ambitions are 
very difficult to satisfy.” 

“ Small purses are the most difficult ones to fill, mon- 
seigneur.” 

“ What post have you in view ? ” said Colbert. 

“ I see none — not one.” 

“ There is one, certainly, but one need be almost the 
king himself to be able to buy it without inconvenience; 
and the king will not be inclined, I suppose, to purchase 
the post of procureur-g6n6ral.” 

At these words, Vanel fixed his peculiar, humble, dull 
look upon Colbert, who could hardly tell whether Vanel 
comprehended him or not. “ Why do you speak to me, 
monseigneur,” said Vanel, “of the post of procureur- 
g4n^ral to the parliament ; I know no other post than the 
one M. Fouquet fills.” 

“ Exactly so, my dear counselor.” 

“ You are not over fastidious, monseigneur ; but before 
the post can be bought, it must be offered for sale ” 
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«I believe, Monsieur Vanel, that it will be for s^lo 
before long.” 

“For sale I Whatl M. Fouquet’spost of procureur 
g6n4ral?” 

“ So it is aaid?^ 

“ The post which renders him so perfectly invincible 
for sale ! Ha, ha ! ” said Vanel, beginning to laugh. 

“ Would you be afraid, then, of the post ? ” said Colbert 
gravely. 

“ Afraid I no ; but ” 

“ Are you desirous of obtaining it ? ” 

“You are laughing at me, monseigneur,” replied VanOl 
“ Is it likely that a counselor of the parliament would not 
be desirous of becoming procureur-gencral ? ” 

“Well, Monsieur Vanel, since I tell you that the post, 
as report goes, will be shortly for sale ” 

“Icamiot help repeating, monseigneur, that it is im- 
possible ; a man never throws away the buckler, behind 
which he maintains his honor, his fortmie, his very life.” 

“ There are certain men mad enough, Vanel, to fancy 
themselves out of the reach of all mischances.” 

“Yes, monseigneur ; but such men never commit their 
mod acts for the advantage of the poor Vanels of the 
world.” 

“ Why not ? ” 

“ For the very reason that those Vanels are poor.” 

“It is true that M. Fouquet’s post might cost a good 
round sum. What would you bid for it, Monsieur 
Vanel?” 

“ Everything I am worth.” 

“ Which means ? ” 

“ Three or four hundred thousand francs.” 

“ And the post is worth 

“ A million and a half, at the very lowest. I know per- 
sons who have offered one million seven hundred thousand 
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francs, without being able to persuade M. Fduquet to sell* 

- Besides, supposing it were to happen that M. Fouquet 
: wished to sell, which I do not believe, in spite of what I 
j^ve been told ” 

' « Ah ! you have heard something about it, then ; who 

told you? 

“M. de Gourville, M. Pdlisson, and others.” 

“Very good; if, therefore, M. Fouquet did wish to 
geU 

“I could not buy it just yet since the superintendent will 
only sell for ready money, and no one has a million and a 
half to put down at once.” 

Colbert suddenly interrupted the counselor by an im- 
perious gesture ; he had begun to meditate. Observing 
his superior’s serious attitude, and his perseverance in 
continuing the conversation on this subject, Vanel 
awaited the solution without venturing to precipitate it. 

“ Explain to me the privileges which this post confers.” 

The right of impeaching every French subject who is 
net a prince of the blood ; the right of quashing all pro- 
Ceetdngs taken against any Frenchman, who is neither 
king nor prince. The procureur-g4n6ral is the king’s 
right hand to punish the guilty ; the office is the means 
whereby also he can evade the administration of justice. 
M. Fouquet, therefore, would be able, by stirring up parlia- 
ment, to maintain himself even against the king; and the 
king could as easily, by liumoring M. Fouquet, get his 
edicts registered in spite of every opposition and objec- 
tion. The procureur-g6n6ralship can be made a very use- 
iul or a very dangerous instrument.” 

“Vanel, would you like to be procureur-g6n4ral?” said 
Colbert, suddenly, softening both his look and his voice, 

« 1 1 ” exclaimed the latter ; “ I have already had the 
honor to represent to you that I want about eleven hun- 
dred thousand francs to make up the amount.” 
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Borrow that sura from your friends,” 

« I have no friends richer than myself.” 

“You are an honest and honorable man, Vanel.” 

“ Ah ! monseigneur, if the world would only think as 
you do ! ” 

“ I think so, and that is quite enough ; and if it should^ 
be needed, I will be your security.” 

“ Do not forget the proverb, monseigneur.” 

“What is it?” 

“ That he who becomes responsible for another has 
pay for his fancy.” > 

“ Let that make no difference.” 

Vanel rose, bewildered by this offer which had been sO' 
suddenly and unexpectedly made to liim. “ You are not 
trifling with me, monseigneur ? ” he said. 

“ Stay ; you say that M. Gourville has spoken to you 
about M. Fouquet’s post.” 

“ Yes ; and M. P6lisson also.” 

“Oflaciaily so, or only through their own suggestion?” 

“These were their very words: ‘These parliament 
members are as proud as they are wealthy ; they ought to 
club together two or three millions among themselves, 
to present to their protector and leader, M. Fouquet.’ ” 

“ And what did you reply ? ” 

“ I said that, for my own part, I would give ten thou- 
sand francs if necessary.” 

“Ah! you like M. Fouquet, then! ” exclaimed Colbert, 
with a look of hatred. 

“ No; but M. Fouquet is our chief. Tie is in debt — ^is 
on the high road to ruin ; and wo ought to save the 
honor of the body of which we are members.” 

“ Eyactly ; and that explains why M. Fouquet will be 
always safe and sound, so long as he occupies his present 
post,” replied Colbert. 

“Thereupon,” said Vanel, “M. Gourville added, ‘If 
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we were to do anything out of charity to M. Fouquet, it 
' , could not be otherwise than most humiliating to him ; 

and he would be sure to refuse it. Let the parlia- 
^ Inent subscribe among themselves to purchase, in a 
proper manner, the post of procureur-g4n6ral ; in that 
case, all would go well ; the honor of our body would be 
saved, and M. Fouquet’s pride spared.” 

“That is an opening.” 

“I considered it so, monseigneur.” 

« Well, Monsieur Vanel, you will go at once, and find 
'l^nut either M. Gourville orM. Pelisson. Do you know any 
other friend of M. Fouquet?” 

“ I know M. de la Fontaine very well.” 

“ La Fontaine, the rhymester ? ” 

“ Yes ; he used to write verses to my wife, when M. 
Fouquet was one of our friends.” 

“ Go to him, then, and try and procure an interview 
with the superintendent.” 

“ Willingly — but the sum itself ? ” 

“ On the day and hour you arrange to settle the matter, 
Monsieur Vanel, you shall be supplied with the money; 
so, do not make youi’self uneasy on (/lai account.” 

“Monseigneur, such munificence! You eclipse kings 
even — you surpass M. Fouquet himself.” 

“ Stay a moment — do not let us mistake each other, I 
do not make you a present of fourteen hundred thousand 
francs, Monsieur Vanel ; for I have children to provide 
for—but I will le?id you that sum ” 

“ Ask whatever interest, whatever security you please, 
monseigneur ; I am quite ready. And when all your 
requisitions are satisfied, I will still repeat, that you sur- 
pass kings and M. Fouquet in munificence. Whafer con- 
ditions do you impose ? ” 

“ The repayment in eight years, and a mortgage upon 
the appointment itself.” 
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« Certainly. la that all ? ” 

Wait a moment, I reserve to myself the right of pur- 
chasing the post ^Irom you at one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand francs profit for yourself, if, in your mode of filling 
the office, you do not follow out a lino of conduct in pop-t 
formity with the interests of the king and with my 
projects” 

‘‘ Ah — ^h ! ” — said Vanel in an altered tone. 

“Is there anything in that which can possibly ho 
objectionable to you, Monsieur Vanel?” said Colbert,'! 
coldly. 

“ Oh! no, no,” replied Vanel, nervously. 

“ V ery good. W e will sign an agreement to that effect, , 
whenever you like. And now, go as quickly as you can 
to M. Fouquet’s friends, obtain an interview with the 
superintendent ; do not be too difficult in making whatever' 
concessions may be required of you; and when once the 
arrangements are all made ” 

“ I will press him to sign.” 

“Be most careful to do nothing of the kind; do not 
speak of signatures withM. Fouquet, nor of deeds, nor even 
ask him to pass his word. Understand this : otherwise 
you will lose everything. All you have to do is to get 
M. Fouquet to give you his hand on the matter, Qo^ 
go.” 


CHAPTER XXL 

AN INTERVIEW WUTII THE QUEEN-MOTHER, 

The queen-mother was in the bedroom at the Palais- 
Royal, with Madame de Motteville and Sehora Molina, 
King Louis, who had been impatiently expected the whole 
day, had not made his appearance ; and the queen, who waa 
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impatient, had often sent to inquire about him. 
:>[^he moral atmosphere of the court seemed to indicate an 
,y approaching storm ; the courtiers and 1:he ladies of tho 
^^court avoided meeting in the antechambers and the 
r; corridors, in order not to converse on compromising sub- 
■ jccts. Monsieur had joined the king early in the morning 
\ for a hunting-party ; Madame remained in her own apart- 
^ ment, cool and distant to every one ; and the queen-mother, 
-.iafter she had said her prayers in Latin, talked of domestic 
matters with her two friends in pure Castilian. Madame 
,xie Mottevllle, who understood the language perfectly, 
,^swered her in French. When the three ladies had ex- 
"hausted every form of dissimulation and of politeness, as a 
''circuitous mode of expressing that the king’s conduct 
was making the queen and the queen- mother pine away 
' through sheer grief and vexation, and when, in the most 
'guarded and polished phrases, they had fulminated every 
' variety of imprecation against Mademoiselle de la Valli^re, 
"^the queen-mother terminated her attack by an exclamation 
• indicative of her own reflections and character. “ 

said she to Molina — win h means, “These chil- 
dren ! ” words full of meaning on a mother’s lips — ^words 
full of terrible significance in the mouth of a queen who, 
like Amie of Austria, hid many curious secrets in her 
soul. 

“ Yes,” said Molina, “ children, children ! for whom 
every mother becomes a sacrifice.” 

“ Yes,” repKed th queen : “ a mother sacrifices every- 
thing, certainly.” She did not finish her phrase ; for she 
fancied, when she raised her eyes towards the full-length 
portrait of the pale Louis XIIL, that light once more 
flashed from her husband’s dull eyes, and his nostrils 
grew livid with wrath. The portrait seemed animated 
by a living expression — speak it did not, but it seemed to 
threaten, A profound silence succeeded the queen’s last 
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remark. La Moli^ia began to turn over ribbons and laces 
on a large work-table. Madame de Motteville, surprwed 
at the look of nlutual intelligence which had beeni|X-^ 
changed between the confidant and her mistress, cMt 
down her eyes like a discreet woman, and pretending 
be observant of nothing that was passing, listened with 
the utmost attention, to every word. She heard notliing^ 
however, but a very insignificant “hnin” on the part 6t 
the Spanish duenna, who was the incarnation of cauti0& 
— and a profound sigh on that of the queen. She looke^, 
up immediately. 

You are suffering?’’ she said. 

‘‘ No, Motteville, no ; why do you say that?” 

“Your majesty almost groaned just now.’' 

“ You are right ; I did sigh, in truth.” 

“ Monsieur Yallot is not far off ; I believe he is in Mft- 
dame’s apartment.” 

“ Why is he with Madame ? ” 

“ Madame is troubled with nervous attacks.” 

“ A very fine disorder, indeed ! There is little good in 
Vallot being there, when a very different physician 
would quickly cure Madame.” 

Madame de Motteville looked up with an air of great 
surprise, as she replied, “ Another doctor instead of M. 
Vallot?— whom do you mean?” 

“Occupation, Motteville, occupation. If any one is 
really ill, it is my poor daughter.” 

“ And your majesty, too.” 

“Less so this evenmg, though.” 

“Do not believe that too confidently, Madame,” said 
De Motteville. And, as if to justify her caution, a sharp, 
acute pain seized the queen, who turned deadly pale, and 
threw herself back in the chair, with every symptom oi 
a sudden fainting fit. Molina ran to a richly-gilded tor- 
toise-^hell cabinet, from which she took a large rock- 
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: Ciystal bottle of scented salts, and held it to the queen’s 
nostrils, who inlialed it wildly for a few minutes, and 
^jppmured : 

C “ It is hastening my death-— but Heaven’s wUl be done ! ” 
^ “Your majesty’s death is not so near at hand,” added 
' Molina, replacing the smelling-bottle in the cabinet. 

“Does your majesty feel better now?” inquired Ma- 
dame de Motteville. 

“ Much better,” returned the queen, placing her finger 
on her lips, to impose silence on her favorite. 

“ It is very strange,” remarked Madame de Motteville, 
after a pause. 

“ What is strange ? ” said the queen. 

‘ “ Does your majesty remember the day when this pain 
: attacked you for the first time ? ” 

{ , “ I remember only that it was a grievously sad day for 
"me, Motteville.” 

“ But your majesty did not always regard that day a 
sad one.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because three-and-twenty years ago, on that very day 
bis present majesty, your OAvn glorious son, was born at 
the very same hour.” 

The queen uttered a loud cry, buried her face in her 
hands, and seemed utterly inostrated for some minutes ; 
but whether from recollections which arose in her mind, 
or from reflection, or even with sheer pain, was doubtful. 
La Molina darted a look at ]\Iadame de Motteville, so full 
of bitter reproach, that the poor woman, perfectly igno- 
rant of its meaning, was in her o^yn exculpation, on the 
point of asking an explanation ; when, suddenly, Anne of 
Austria arose and said, “Yes, the 5 th of September; my 
sorrow began on the 6th of September. The greatest joy, 
one day; the deepest sorrow the next;— the sorrow,” 
Bhe added, “the bitter expiation of a too excessive joy” 
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And, from that moment, Anne of Austria, whose 
memory and reason seemed to be suspended for the time, 
remained impenetrable, with vacant look, mind almost 
wandering, and hands hanging heavily down, as if life- 
had almost departed. 

« We must put her to bed,” said La Molina. 

“ Presently, Molina.” 

“Let us leave the queen alone,” added the Spanish’ 
attendant. 

Madame de Motteville rose ; large tears were rolling 
down the queen’s pallid face ; and Molina, having observed 
this sign of weakness, fixed her black vigilant eyes upon 

her. 

“Yes, yes,” replied the queen. “Leave us, Motteville; 
go.” 

The word “us” produced a disagreeable effect upon 
the ears of the Frencli favorite; for it signified that an 
interchange of secrets, or of revelations of tlio past, was 
about to be made, and that one person was iU trap in the 
conversation which seemed likely to take place. 

“ Will Molina, alone, be sufficient for your majesty to- 
night ? ” inquired the French woman. 

“Yes,” replied the queen. Madame de JMottcville 
bowed in submission, and was about to withdraw, when 
suddenly, an old female attendant, dressed as if she had 
belonged to the Spanish court of the year 1(320, opened 
the door, and surprised the queen in her tears. “ The 
remedy!” she cried, delightedly, to the queen, as she 
unceremoniously approached the group. 

“ What remedy? ” said Anne of Austria. 

“ For your majesty’s sufferings,” the former replied. 

“ Who brings it ?” asked Madame de Motteville, eagerly ; 
“ Monsieur V allot ? ” 

“No; a lady from Flanders.” 

VOL. IV. — 13 
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V ‘‘From Flanders? Is she Spanish?” inquired the 
!qUeen. 

“ I don’t know.” 

“ Who sent her ? ” 

’ “M. Colbert.” 

“ Her name ? ” 

“ She did not mention it.” 

“ Her position in life?” 

“ She will answer that herself.” 

“Who is she ?” 

“ She is masked.” 

“ Go, Molina ; f^o and see ! ” cried the queen. 

“It is needless,” suddenly replied a voice, at once firm 
and gentle in its tone, which proceeded from the other 
side of the tapestry hangings ; a voice which made the 
attendants start, and the queen tremble excessively. At 
the same moment, a masked female appeared through the 
hangmgs, and, before the queen could speak a syllable 
she added, “ I am connected -with the order of the 
B^guines of Bruges, and do, indeed, bring with me the 
remedy which is certain to effect a cure of your majesty’s 
complaint.” No one uttered a sound, and the B6guine 
did not move a step. 

“ Speak,” said the queen, 

“ I will, when we are alone,” was the answer. 

Anno of Austria looked at her attendants, who imme- 
diately withdrew. The Beguine, thereupon, advanced a 
few steps to^V’ards the queen, and bowed reverently before 
her. The queen gazed with increasing mistrust at this 
woman, who, in lier turn, fixed a pair of brilliant eyes 
upon her, through her mask. 

“ The queen of France must, indeed, be very ill,” said 
Anne of Austria, “ if it is known at the B^guinage of 
Bruges that she stands in need of behig cured,” 

“ Your majesty is not irremediably ilk” 
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But tell me how you happen to know I am suffering?” 

« Your majesty has friends in Flanders.” 

Since these friends, then, sent you, mention their 

names.” 

“Impossible, madame, since your majesty’s memQ*,r^ 
has not been awakened by y^air heart.” ? 

Anne of AuvSlria looked up, endeavoring to discover^ 
througn the mysterious mask, and this aml)iguous 
guage, the name of her companion, wlio expressed hersell 
with such familiarity and freedom; tlicn, suddenly^v! 
wearied by a curiosity Avhich wounded every feeling of ' 
pride in her nature, she said, “ ^ mi are ignorant, perhaps, 
that royal personages are never spoken to with the facd 
masked.” 

“ Deign to excuse me, madame,” replied the B6guine, 
humbly. 

“ I cannot excuse you. I may, possibly, forgive you, if 
you throw your mask aside.” 

“ I have made a vow, madame, to attend and aid all 
afflicted and suffering persons, without ever permitting 
them to behold my face. I miglit have been able to ad- 
minister some relief to your body and to your mind, too ; 
but since your majesty forbids me, 1 will take my leave! 
Adieu, madame, jldieu I ” 

These words were uttered with a harmony of tone and 
respect of manner that disarmed the queen of all anger 
and suspicion, but did not remove her feeling of curiosity. 

“ You are right,” she said ; “ it ill-becomes those who are 
suffering to reject the means of relief Heaven sends them. 
Speak, then ; and may you, indeed, be able, as you assert 
to administer relief to my body ” ’ 

“ Let us first speak a little of the mind, if you please,” 
said the B^uine — “ of the mind, which I am sure, must 
also suffer.” 

“My mind?** 
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« There are cancers so insidious in their nature that 
•their very pulsations cannot be felt. Such cancers, raa- 
dame, leave the ivory whiteness of the skin unblem- 
'ished, and putrify not the firm, fair flesh, with their 
blue tints; the i)hysician who bends over the patient’s 
chest hears not, though he listens, the insatiable 
teeth of the disease grinding its onward progress through 
the muscles, as the blood flows freely on; the knife 
has never been able to destroy, and rarely, even tem- 
porarily, to disarm the rage of these mortal scourges, 

their home is in the mind, which they corrupt, —they 
gnaw the whole heart until it breaks. Such, madame, 
are the cancers fatal to queens ; are you, too, free from 
their scourge?” 

Anne slowly raised her arm, dazzling in its perfect 
whiteness, and pure in its rounded outlines as it was m 
the time of her earlier days. 

‘‘ The evils to which you allude,” she said, “ are the 
condition of the lives of the high in rank upon earth, to 
whom Heaven has imparted mind. When those evils be- 
come too heavy to bo borne, Heaven lightens their bur- 
den by penitence and confession. Thus, only, we lay 
down our burden and the secrets that oppress us. But, 
forget not that the same gracious Heaven, in its mercy, 
apportions to their trials the strength of the feeble creatures 
of its hand ; and my strength has enabled mo to bear my 
burden. For the secrets of others, the silence of Heaven 
is more thah sufficient; for my own secrets, that of my 
confessor is enough.” 

« You are as courageous, madame, I see, as ever, against 
your enemies. You do not acknowledge your confidence 
in your friends.” 

“ Queens have no friends ; if you have nothing further 
to say to me, — if you feel yourself inspired by Heaven as 
a prophetess— leave me, I pra,y^ for 1 dread the future ” 
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«« I should have supposed,” said the B6guine, resolutely, 
‘‘ that you would rather have dreaded the past.” 

Hardly had these words escaped her lips, than the 
queen rose up proudly. “ Speak,” she cried, in a short 
imperious tone of voice ; “ explain yourself briefly, quieklyj 
entirely ; or, if not ” , 

“ Nay, do not threaten me, your majesty,” said the 
guine, gently ; “ I came to you full of compassion and r% 
spect. I came liere on the part of a friend.” 

“ Prove that to me ! Comfort, instead of irritating 
me” 

“Easily enough, and your majesty will see who 
friendly to you. What misfortune l)as happened to your 
majesty during these thrce-aiuUtwenty years past ” 

“ Serious misfortunes, indeed ; have I ]iot lost the 
king?” 

“ I speak not of misfortunes of that kind. I wish to ask 
you, if, since tlie birth of the king, any indiscretion on a 
friend’s part has caused your majesty the slightest serious 
anxiety, or distress?” 

“ I do not understand you,” replied the queen, clenching 
her teeth in order to conceal her emotion. 

“I will make myself understood, then. Your majesty 
remembers, that the king was born on the 5lh of Septem- 
ber, 1688, at a quarter-past eleven o’clock.” 

“ Yes,” stammered out the queen. 

“At half-past twelve,” continued the B^guine, “tho 
dauphin, who had been baptized by Monseigneur deMeaux 
in the kmg’s and your own presence, was acknowledged 
as the heir of the crown of France. The king then went 
to the chapel of the old Chateau de Saint-Germain, to 
hear the Te Deum chanted.” 

“Quite true, quite true,” murmured the queen. 

“Tour majesty’s confinement took place in the presence 
of Monsieur, his majesty’s late uncle, of the princes, and 
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J:"bf tBe ladies attached to the court. The king’s physician, 
V^OTivard, and Ilonoro, the surgeon, were stationed in the 
Antechamber ; your majesty slept from three o’clock until 
f:'8even, I believe.” 

Yes, yes ; but you tell me no more than every one 
else knows as well as you and myself.” 

“ I am now, madame, approaching that which very few 
persons are acquainted with. Very few persons, did I 
say, alas! I might almost say two only, for formerly there 
^ were but five in all, and, for many years past, the secret 
'.has been well preserved by the deaths of the principal 
^ participators in it. The late king sleeps now with his 
autestors; P^ronne, the midwife, soon followed him, 
:.:Laporte is already forgotten.” 

f The queen opened her lips as though about to reply ; 
n’she felt, beneath her icy hand, wdth which she kept her 
- face half concealed, the beads of perspiration on her brow. 

' It was eight o’clock,” pursued the Beguine ; “the king 
was seated at supper, full of joy and happiness ; around 
him on all sides arose wild cries of delight and drink- 
ing of healths ; the people cheered beneath the balconies ; 
the Swiss guax'ds, tho musketeers, and the royal guards 
wandered through the city, borne about in triumph by the 
drunken students. Those boisterous sounds of general 
joy disturbed the dauphin, the future king of France, who 
was quietly lying in the arms of IMadame de Hausac, his 
nurse, and whose eyes, as he opened them, and stared about, 
might have observed two croAvns at the foot of his cradle. 
Suddenly, your majesty uttered a piercing cry, and Dame 
P6ronne immediately flew to your bedside. The doctors 
were dining in a room at some distance from your cham- 
ber ; the palace, deserted from the frequency of the ir- 
ruptions made into it, was without either sentinels or 
guards. The midwife, having questioned and examined 
your majesty, gave a sudden exclamation as if in wild as- 
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tonishment, and taking you in her arms, bewildered al- 
most out of her senses from sheer distress of mind, dis- 
patched Laporte to inform the king that her majesty tlie 
queen-mother wished to see him in her room. Laporte^;. 
you are aware, raadame, was a man of the most admirable': 
calmness and presence of mind. He did not approach '; 
the king as if he were the bearer of alarming intelligence ; 
and wished to insjiire the terror he Ihmself experienced, J 
besides, it was not a very terrifying intelligenee whichl 
awaited the king. Therefore, Laiiorto appeart'd witKl 
a smile upon his lips, and approached the king’s chair,'' 
saying to him — ‘Sire, the queen is very happy, andS 
would be still more so to see your majesty.’ On that ' 
day, Louis XII L would have given his crown away to the 
veriest beggar for a ‘ God bless yon.’ Animated, light- : 
hearted, and full of gayeiy, the king rose from the table, ' 
and said to those around him, in a tone that Henry IV. ' 
might have adopted, — ‘Gentlemen, I am going to see my 
wife.’ He came to your bedside, madame, at the very 
moment Dame Peronne presented to him a seconrl prince, 
as beautiful and healthy as tlie former, and said — ‘Sire, 
Heaven will not allow the kingdom of Franco to fall into 
the female line.’ The king, yielding to a first impulse,, 
clasped the child in his arms, and cried, ‘ Oh ! Heaven, I 
thank Thee!”’ 

At this part of her recital, the Beguine paused, observ- 
ing how intensely the queen was sutlcring; she had 
thrown herself back in her chair, and with her head bent 
forward and her eyes fixed, listened without seeming to 
hear, and her lips moving convulsively, cither breathing 
a prayer to Heaven or imprecations on the woman stand- 
ing before her. 

‘^Ahl I do not believe that, if, because there could be 
but one dauphin in France,” exclaimed the Bdguine, 

the queen allowed that child to vegetate, banished from 
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vliis royal parents’ presence, she was on that account an 
i. unfeeling mother. Oh, no, no; there are those alive who 
'. know the floods of hitler tears she shed ; there are those 
j who have icnownand witnessed the passionate kisses she 
I imprinted on that innocent creature in exchange for a life 
of misery and gloom to which state policy condemned 
• the twin brother of Louis XIV.” 

“ Oh I Heaven ! ” murmured the queen feebly. 

“It is admitted,” continued the Beguine, quickly, “ iliat 

when the king perceived the effect which would result 
.from the existenceof two sons, equal in age and pretensions, 

: he trembled for the welfare of France, for the tranquillity 
‘of the state ; and it is equally well known that Cardinal de 
Richelieu, by the direction of Louis XIIL, thought over 
'the subject with deep attention, and after an hour’s med- 
itation in his majesty’s cabinet, he pronounced the follow- 
ing sentence ; — ‘ One prince means peace and safety for 
the state ; two competitors, civil war and anarchy.’ ” 

The queen rose suddenly from her seat, pale as death, 
and her hands clenched together : — 

“ You know too much,” she said, in a hoarse, thick voice, 
“ since you refer to secrets of state. As for the friends 
from whom you have acquired this sccj'et, they are false 
and treacherous. You are their accomplice in the crime 
wliich is being now committed. Now, throw aside your 
mask, or I will have you arrested by my captain of the 
guards. Do not think that this secret terrifies me ! You 
have obtained it, you sliall restore it to me. Never shall 
it leave your bosom, lor neither your secret nor your own 
life belong to you from this moment.” 

Anne of Austria, joining gesture to the thi’eat, advanced 
a couple of steps towards the Boguine. 

“ Leam,’.’^id the latter, “ to know and value the fldeli ty, 
the honor, and secrecy of the friends you have abandoned.” 
And, then, suddenly thi-ew aside her mask. 
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“Madame de Ch^vreuse!” exclaimed the queen. 

“With your majesty, the sole living confidante of the 
secret.” 

“ Ah ! ” murmui’ed Anne of Austria^ ; “ come and embrace 
me, duchesse. Alas ! you kill your friend in thus trifling; 
witli her terrible distress.” : 

And the queen, leaning her head upon the shoulder ot 
the old duchesse, burst into a flood of bit ter teai's. “ ITow^ 
young you are — still ! ” said tlie latter, in a hollow voioe|' 
“ you can weep ! ” 


CHAFTEK XXII. 

TAVO mi ENDS. 

The queen looked steadily at Madame de Clievreuse, 
and said; “ I believe you just now made use of the word 
‘happy’ in speaking of me. Hitherto, duchesse, I had 
.thought it impossible that a human creature could any- 
where be found more miserable than the queen of France.” 

“Your afflictions, madamc, have indeed been terrible 
enough. But by the side of those great and g]*and mis- 
fortunes to Avhicli we, two old friends, separated hymen’s 
malice, were just noAV alluding, you possess sources of 
pleasure, slight enough in themselves it may be, but greatly 
envied by the world.” 

“ What are they ? ” said Anne of Austria bitterly. 
“ What can induce you to pronounce the word ‘ pleasure,* 
duchesse — you who, just now, admitted that my body and 
my mind both stood in need of remedies ?” 

Madame de Chevreuse collected herself for a moment, 
and then murmured, “ How far removed kings are from 
other people ! ” 

« What do you mean ? ” 
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I mean that they* are so far removed from the vulgar 
'li0rd they forget that others often stand in need of the bare 
Necessaries of life. They are like the inliabitant of the 
f^’fricaii mountain, who, gazing from the verdant table- 
land, refreshed by the rills of melted snow, cannot com- 
prehend that the dwellers in the plains below are perishing 
'from hunger and tliirst in the midst of the desert, burnt 
, up by the heat of the sun.” 

The queen colored, for she now began to perceive the 
‘drift of her friend’s remark. “ It was very wi’ong,” she 
said, “to have neglected you.” 

> . “ Oh I madame, I know the king has inherited the hatred 
his father bore me. The king would exile me if he 
hU0w I were in the Palais-Royal.” 

^ “ I cannot say that the king is very well 'disposed 
towards you, duchesse,” replied the queen ; “ but I could — 
'secretly, you know ” 

^ The duchess’ disdamful smile produced a feeling of 
uneasiness in the queen’s mind. “ Duchesse,” she hastened 
to add, “ you did perfectly right to come here, even were 
it only to give us the happiness of contradictmg the report 
of your death.” 

“ Has it been rumored, then, that I was dead? ” 

“ Everywhere.” 

“ And yet my children did not go into mourning.” 

“ Ah ! you know, duchesse, the court is very frequently 
ino\ung about from place to place ; we see M. Albert de 
Luynes but seldom, and many things escape our minds in 
the midst of the preoccuj)ations that constantly beset us.” 

“ Your majesty ought not to have believed the report of 
my death.” 

' “ Why not ? Alas ! we are all mortal ; and you may 
perceive how rapidly I, your younger sister, as we used 
formerly to say, am approaching the tomb.” ^ 

“If your majesty believed me dead, you ought, in that 
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case, to have been astonished not to have received 
news.” 

‘‘Death not unfrequently takes us by surprise 
duchesse.” 

“Oh I your majesty, those who are burdened with 
secrets such as we have just now discussed, must, 
necessity of their nature, satisfy their craving desire tb,| 
divulge them, and they feel they must gratify that desir&| 
before they die. Among the various pre})arations fop's 
their final journey, the task of placing their papers 
order is not omitted.” 

The queen started. 

“Your majesty will be sure to learn, in a particular 
manner, the day of my death.” ■ " 

“ In what way ? ” 

“ Because your majesty will receive the next day, under 
several coverings, everything connected with our mys- 
terious correspondence of former times.” 

“Did you not burn them ?” cried Anne, in alarm. 

“ Traitors only,” replied the duchesse, “ destroy a royal 
correspondence.” 

“ Traitors, do you say ? ” 

“ Yes, certainly, or rather they pretend to destroy, in- 
stead of which they keep or sell it. Imitliful friends, on 
the contrary, most carefully secrete such treasures, for it 
may happen that some day or other they would wish to 
seek out their queen in order to say to her : Madame, I 
am getting old; my health is fast failing me; in the» 
presence of the danger of death, for there is the risk for ' 
your majesty that this secret may be revealed, take, there- 
fore, this paper, so fraught with menace for yourself, and 
trust not to another to bum it for you.” 

“ What paper do you refer to? ” 

“ As far as I am concerned, I have but one, it is true, 
but that is indeed most dangerous in its nature.” 
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Oh ! duchesse, tell me what it is.” 
l.iV ‘‘ A letter, dated Tuesday, the 2d of August, 1644, in 
I' Wjlich you beg me to go to Noisy-le-Sec, to see that un- 
^‘/bappy child. In your own handwriting, . madame, there 
; are those words, ‘ that unhappy child ! ’ ” 

H ‘ A profoiuid silence ensued; the queen’s mind was busy 
.in the past ; Madame de Chevreuse was watcliing the 
progress of her scheme. “ Yes, unhappy, most unhappy ! ” 

; murmured Anne of Austria ; “ how sad the existence he 
led, poor child, to finish it in so cruel a manner.” 

. “Is he dead?'” cried the duchesse suddenly, with a 
1 curiosity whose genuine accents the queen instinctively 
(detected. 

L; “ He died of consumption, died forgotten, died withered 
' and blighted like the flowers a lover has given to his mis- 
• tress, which she leaves to die secreted in a drawer where 
she had hid them from the gaze of others.” 

“ Died ! ” repeated the duchesse with an air of discour- 
agement, which would have aiforded the queen the most 
unfeigned delight, had it not been tempered in some 
measure with a mixture of doubt — “ Died — at Moisy-le- 
Sec?” 

“ Yes, in tlie arms of his tutor, a poor, honest man, who 
did not long survive him.” 

“That can easily be understood; it is so difficult to 
bear up under the weight of such a loss and such a secret,” 
said Madame de Chevreuse,— the irony of which reflection 
tlie queen pretended not to perceive. Madame de Che- 
vreiise continued : “ Well, madame, I inquired some 
years ago at Noisy-le-Sec about this unhappy child. I . 
was told that it was not believed he was dead, and that 
was my reason for not having at first condoled with your 
majesty ; for, most certainly, if I could have thought it . 
were true, never should I have made the slightest allusion 
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to so deplorable an event, and thus have re-awakened your 
majesty’s most natural distress.” 

‘‘You say that it is not believed the child died 
Noisy? ” 

“ No, madame.” 

“ What did they say about him, tlien?” 

“They said — but, no doubt, they were mistaken ] 

“Nay, speak, speak ! ” ' . 

“ They said, that one evening, about the year 1645, 
lady, beautiful and majestic in her bearing, wJiich was' 
observed notwithstanding the mask and the mantle thal^i 
concealed her figure — a lady of rank, of very high rank, ho 
doubt— came in a carriage to the place where the roadi 
branches off; the very same spot, you know, where I ‘ 
awaited news of the young prince when your majesty was ^ 
graciously pleased to send me there.” 

“Well, well?” 

“ That the boy’s tutor, or guardian, took tho child to 
this lady.” 

“ Well, what next ? ” 

“That both the child and his tutor left that part of the 
country the very next day.” 

“There, you see there is some truth in what you relate, 
since, in point of fact, the poor child died from a sudden 
attack of illness, which makes the lives of all children, as 
doctors say, suspended as it were by a thread.” 

“ What your majesty says is quite true ; no onc-knows 
it better than you — no one believes it more strongly than 
myself. But yet, how strange it is ” 

“ What can it now be ? ” thought tho queen. 

“The person who gave me these details, who was sent 
to inquire after the child’s health ” 

“Did you confide such a charge to any one else? Oh, . 
duchesse I ” 

“ Some one as dumb as your majesty, as dumb as my- 
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vMlf ; we will suppose it was myself, madame; this some 

some months after, passing through Touraine ” 

^ “Touraine !” 

p'; Recognized both the tutor and the cliild, too ! I am 
f^^^^vrong, thought he recognized them, both living, cheer- 
happy, and flourishing, the one in a green old age, the 
r, other in the flower of his youth. Judge after that what 
V truth can be attributed to the rumors which arc circulated, 
^ or what faith, after that, placed in anything that may 
"happen in the world ? Rut I am fatiguing your majesty ; 

; it was not my intention, however, to do so, and I will take 
my leave of you, after renewing to you the assurance of 
{my most respectful devotion.” 

‘ “ Stay, duchesse ; let us first talk a little about your- 
^'$elf” 

, ' “ Of myself, madame ! I am not worthy that you should 
-'bend your looks upon me.” 

“Why not, indeed? Are you not the oldest friend I 
have? Are you angry with me, duchesse?” 

“ I, indeed ! wliat motive could I have ? If I had reason 
to be angry udth your majesty, should I have come 
here ? ” 

“ Duchesse, age is fast creeping on us both ; we should 
be united against that death whose approach cannot be 
far off.” 

“You overpower me, madame, with the kindness of 
your language.” 

“ No one has ever loved or served me as you have done, 
duchesse.” 

“ Your majesty is too kind in remembering it.” 

“Not so. Give me a proof of your friendship, duch- 
esse.” 

“ My whole being is devoted to you, madame.” 

“ The proof 1 re(^uire is, that you should ask some- 
thing of me.” 



TWO FRIENDS. 
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4C Ask 

“ Oh, I know you well, — no one is more disinterest^ 
more noble, and truly loyal.” ^ 

“Do not praise too highly, madame,” said theduclh^ 
esse, somewhat anxiously. . ;!§ 

“ I could never praise you as much as you deserve to 
praised.” 

“ And yet, age and misfortune effect a terrible changil 
*in people, madame.” 

“So much the better; for the beautiful, the liaught^. 
the adored duchesse of former days might have answered 
me ungratefully, ‘ I do not wish for anything from you; 
Heaven be praised I The misfortunes you speak of have 
indeed worked a change in you, for you will now, perhaps, 
answer me, ‘ I accept.’ ” 

The duchesse’s look and smile soon changed at this con- 
clusion, and she no longer attempted to act a false 
part. 

“ Speak, dearest, what do you want ? ” 

“ I must first explain to you ” 

“Do so unhesitatingly.” 

“Well, then, your majesty can confer the greatest, the 
most ineffable pleasure upon me.” 

“What is it?” said the queen, a little distant in her 
manner, from, an uneasiness of feeling jiroduced by this 
remark. “But do not forget, my good Chevi'euse, that I 
am quite as much under my son’s infiuence as I was for- 
merly under my husband’s.” 

“ I will not be too hard, madame.” 

“ Call me as you used to do ; it will be a sweet echo of 
our happy youth.” 

“ Well, then, my dear mistress, my darlmg Anne 

“Do you know Spanish, still?” 

“Yes.” 

“Ask me in Spanish, then.” 
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Will your majesty do me the honor to pass a few 
;^i^ys with me at Dampierre?” 

| - «Is that airr*” said the queen, stupefied. “Nothing 
/i^ore than that?” 

V -- “ Good heavens ! can you possibly imagine that in ask- 
ing you that, I am not asking you the greatest conceiv- 
jahle favor. If that really be the case, you do not know 
me. Will you accept ? ” 

r" “Yes, gladly. And I shall be happy,” continued the^ 
queen, with some suspicion, “ if my presence can in any 
.Way be useful to you.” 

>4^ “ Useful ! ” exclaimed the duchesse, laughing ; “ oh no, 
:jpo, agreeable — delightful, if you like ; and you promise 
?me, then?” 

, “I swear it,” said the queen, whereupon the duchesse 
seized her beautiful hand, and covered it with kisses. 
The queen could not help murmuring to herself, “ She is 
a good-hearted woman, and very generous too.” 

“Will your majesty consent to wait a fortnight before 
you come ?” 

“Certainly but why?” 

^ “ Uecausc,” said the duchesse, “ knowing me to be in 
disgrace, no one would lend mo the himdred thousand 
francs, which I require to put Darapierre into a state of 
repair. But when it is known that I require that sum for 
the purpose of reeehing your juajosty at Dampierre prop- 
erly, all the money in Paris will be at my disposal.” 

“All ! ” said the queen, gently nodding her head in sign 
of intelligence, “ a hundred thousand francs ! you want a 
himdred thousand francs to put Dampierre into repair?” 
“ Quite as much as that.” 

“ And no one will lend you them ? ” 

“No one.” 

“ I will lend them to you, if you like, duchesse.” 

“ Oh, I hardly dare accept such a sum.” 
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f‘ You wuLuu o© wrong ii yon ciia not. Besides, a 
died thousand fratics is really not much. I know but tb(|| 
wen that you never set a rigiit value upon your sileri^l 
and secrecy. Push that table a little towards me, duoM 
esse, and I will -write you an order on M. Colbert ; nQg 
on M. Fouquet, who is a far more courteous and obligiiM 
man.” 


,£ “ Will he pay it, though? 

If ho will not pay it, 1 will ; but it will be the 
time he will have refused me.” 

The queen wrote and 1 landed the d acli css e tlio order, ^ 
and afterwards dismissed her with a warm embrace. 


CHAPTER XXTir. 

HOW LA FONTATN-E CAAfK TO WHITE fflS FIRST TALE. 

We now return to Saint-Mandc% where the superintend- 
ent was in the habit of receiving his sclcjct confederacy of 
epicureans. For some time past tim liost liad met with 
nothing but trouble. Every one in the house was aware 
of and felt for the minister’s distress. Xo more mag- 
nificent or recklessly improvident rbmions. Money had 
been the pretext assigned by Fou([uet, and never was any 
pretext, as Gourville said, more fallacious, for there was, 
not even a shadow of money to be seen. 

M. Vatel was resolutely piiinstaking in keeping up the 
reputation of the house, and yet the gardeners who sup- 
plied the kitchens complained of ruinous delays. The 
agents tor the supply of Spanish wines sent drafts whic|i 
no oneholiored ; fishennen, whom the supeilntendent en- 
gaged qa tb,a coast of Normandy, calculated that if they ‘ 

VOll ^ ' 



all that was due to them, the ariipunr trp^ld 
S|abie them to retire comfortably for life; fishf^wBieV 
if a later period, was the cause of Vatel’s jdoathj did 
f)t arrive at all. However, on the ordinary >Vecepfcibn 
^days, Fouquet’s friends flocked in more numerously than 
ver. Goiirville and the Abb6 Fouquet talked over i^oney 
Ipatters— that is to say, the abbo borrowed a few pistoles 
prom Gourville; Pelisson, seated with his legs crossed, was 
l&pgaged in finishing the peroration of. a speech ydfth 
kwhicli Fouquet was to open the parliament ; and this 
ppeechwas a masterpiece, because Pelisson wrote it for. 
||4s friend—that is to say, he inserted all kinds of clever 
teiings the latter would most certainly never haye 'teken 
Ihe trouble to say of his own accord. Presently Loret 
^nd La Fontaine would enter from the garden,- on- 
fjgaged in a dispute about the art of making verses. ITie 
.painters and musicians in their turn, w^re hovemg near 
the, dining-room. As soon as eight o’clock strubk ,the 
oupper would he announced, for the superintendent .flayer 
kept any one waiting. It was already half-past ^e;5^en 
and the appetites of the guests were beginning to declare 
themselves in an emphatic manner. As soon as all- the 
guests were assembled, Gourville went straight tp 
Pelisson, awoke him out of his reverie, and led him into 
the middle of a room, and closed the doors. WeU,*? he 


said, “ anything new ? ” . . ‘ ■ '* 

Pelisson raised his intelligent and gentlf &ce, and 
said; “ I have borrowed flve-and-twenty thousaiid francs 
of my aunt, and I have them here in gopd,;^< sterling 
money.” ' 

Good,” replied Gourville; “ we only want ofe Bpadre 
and ninety-flve thousand livres for the first paypent.” 

“ The payment of what ?” asked La Fonfeait^*; ’ 

* 5* What! absent-minded as ‘usual! Why, if , you 
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8ott.D>‘^e bf M. Fouquet^s'creditoris; andyoti, al^i Wfj 
lus friends should subscribe-^moro tti 
rriio said thafc you would sell a conier^l 
yoi^.u(p8b at ChSteau- Thierry, in order to furnish yo^ 
<j^.proi«rtion, and you some and ask— ‘ The pavm 

' This remark was received with a general laugh, whldl 
nffl^ La Fontaine blush. “ I beg your pardon,” ho si^ 
“T had not forgotten it ; oh, no! only ” ,; 

“Only you remembered nothing about it,” repli^ 
Loret. , 

“ That is the truth, and the fact is, he is quite righi!™ 
thefe is a great difference between forgetting and not 
membering.” . 

“ Wen, then,” added P^llisson, “ you bring your raitj 
in. the shape of the price of the piece of land you haV6ft 
sold?” I 

“Sold? no!” . I 

« Have you not sold the field, then ? ” inquired Gour- 
ville, in astonishment, for ho knew the poet’s disinterest i 
edness. . 


“ My wife would not let me,” replied the latter, at which"' 
there were fresh bursts of laughter. 

“ 'And yet you went to Chateau-Thierry for that pur. ’’ 
pose,^’ said some one. ^ 

" Certainly I did, and on horseback.” i 

“P^ fellow!” * 

“ I had eight different horses, and I was almost bumped'’! 
to dea^.”;il'-,;. 

“Yo^ar^’an excellent follow! And you rested your-f 
self whbn you arrived there ?” , 4! 

“ Ee^fed 1 Ohl of course I did, for I had an immense"“' 
dealipf' ^brk to do.” >f 

“ had been flirting with the man to whdm;l|| 
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to sell the land. The fellow drew tjaclc ' froiii his 
|^gain,,and so I challenged him.” 

Pvic ye^y fought?” 

Iv! “ It seems not.” 

I'' “ nothing about it, I suppose? ” 

p ^No, my wife and her relations interfered in the 
l^atter. I was kept a quarter of an hour with my sWotd 

r my hand ; but I was not wounded.” 

“ And your adversary ?” 

Sj,?- “Oh ! he wasn’t wounded either, for he never caineon 
|he field.” 

|i ■ “ Capital ! ” cried his friends from all sides, “ you must 
piave been terribly angry.” 

“ Exceedingly so ; I caught cold ; I returned home and 
^en my wife began to quarrel with me.” 

- . “ In real earnest ? ” , ^ 

I « Yes, in real earnest. She threw a loaf of bread' at 
my head, a large loaf.” 

“ And what did you do ? ” > . v ! 

“ Oh ! I upset the table over her and her guests ; Wid 
then I got on my horse again, and here I am.” ' ’ 

Everyone had great cUfflculty in keeping his couhte* 
nance at the exposure of this heroi-comedy, and when the 
laughter had subsided, one of the guests present said to 
La Fontaine : “ Is that all you htive brought back ?” 

“ Oh, no ! I have an excellent idea in my head.” 

“ What is it ? ” ^ ^ 

“ Have you ijoticed that there is a good deal of sportive, 
jesting poetry wiitten in France ? ” ' . ' ” ; 


« Yes, of course,” replied every one. i J ' 

“And,” pursued La Fontaine, “only a very por- 
tion of it is printed.” ' ^ 

“The laws are strict, you know.” ^ 

“That may be ; but a rare article is a d^t and 

^t is the reason why I have writtc^n a, ex- 
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9^slV6ly^ Ir^ie in fts style, very broad, and ex£reiiiel%i 
ita tode.” ■ 

' ' <*1'^ deuce you have ! ” ' ■ , “Tl 

' “•Tea,?’ continued the poet, with assumed indifferenclta 
^a.nd I hayo introduced the greatest freedom of langua^ 
I coujd possibly employ.” ' 

, Peals of laughter again broke fortli, wliile the poet 
thus . announcing the quality of his wares. “ And,” ho 
continued, « I have tried to excel everything that Boccao; 
CIO, Arfitin, and other masters of their craft have writti * 
iu the same style.” 

*‘It3 fate is clear,” said Pelisson; “ it will be suppressed'.! 
and forbidden.” 

“Do you think so?” said La Fontaine, simply “I as-?^ 
sure you I did not do it on my own aecomit so much as on7 
M. Fouquet’s.” 

This Wonderful conclusion again raised the mirth of all - 
present. 

“And I have sold the first edition of this little book for ' 
eight hundred livre.s,” exclaimed La Fontaine, rubbing his 
hands -together. “Serious and religious books sell at 
about balf that rate.” 


‘at would have been better,” said Gourville, “to have 
written two religious books instead ” 

« It would have been too long, and not amusing enough,” 
replied Fontaine tranquilly ; « my eiglit hundred ^ 
livres are in this little bag, and I beg to offer them as my 
contributipn.^' 

As he‘^9,id this, he placed his offering in tho hands of 
their - tre^Urer ; it was then Loret’s turn, who gave a. ^ 
huu^ed'andftfty livres; the others stripped themselves : 
in thes^e way ; and the total sum in the purse amounted 
to fortjr; thousand livres. The money was stiff beinr 


>y^wvucbuperinrenaent noiselessly enterpd . ,: 
W heard everything ; and then t.hia 








had possessed so many millions, who had! ^xhaiisted 
Hl^ the pleasures and honors the world had to1)es|py(Jt]b^ 
Onerous heart, this inexhaustible brain, whicii Jik0 
pvo burning crucibles, devoui'ed the material and,' 
plibstance of the fli’st kingdom in Europe, was se^ to 
^toss the threshold with tears in his eyes, and pass' , his 
^gers through the gold and silver which the bag^ Qpn-' 

“Poor offering,” he said, in a softened and affected tone 
jbf voice ; “ you will disappear in the smallest comer of 
^y empty purse, but you have filled to overflowing that 
ivvhich no one can ever exhaust, my heart. Thanfe you, 
toy friends — thank you.” And as he could not embrace 
[every one present, who were all tearful, too, philosophers 
|as they were, he embraced La Fontaine, saying jbo torn 
Poor fellow ! so you have, on my account, been beaten 
|hy your wife and censured by your confessor.’^ 

“ Oh ! it is a mere nothing,” replied the poet 5 if your 
; creditors will only wait a couple of years, I shall have 
written a hundred other tales, which, at two editions each, 
will pay off the debt.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

LA FONTAINE IN THE CnARACTER OP A NBOOTTATOS. 

Fouquet pressed La Fontaine’s hand most warmly, 
saying to him, “ IVIy dear poet, write a hunireii other 
tales, not only for the eighty pistoles which eacltpt them 
will produce you, but, still more, to enrich otq; Itoguagc 
with a hundred new masterpieces of composiUom^^. 

“ Oh ! ” said La Fontaine, with a little air pf “ you 
/must not suppose that I have only brpughfe and 

eighty pistoles to the superintehdpnt^”^^^^ 
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^’QJi tii^ee^ the general acelamation 
pjarts of the roomjg “M. de la Fontaine is in funds 
Y “ Seaven bless ihe idea, if it only brings us one or t.| 

; - piffions,” said Fouquet, gayly. 

, « ^Exactly,” replied La Fontaine. 

. ^ Quick, quick I ” cried the assembly. 

“ Take care,” said Pelisson in La Fontaine’s ear ; « y|| 
have had a most brilliant success up to the present i 3 ^ 
meht ; do not go beyond your depth.” 

<‘Not at all, Monsieur Pelisson; and you, who ar^ 
man of decided taste, will be the llrst to approve of wh| 

I have done.” 

<< We are talking of millions, remember,” said Goull 
viUe. M 

“ I have fifteen hundred thousand francs here, Monsieu^ 
Gourville,” he replied, striking himself on the chest. 

“ The deuce take this Gascon from Chateau-Tliierry ?,*J 
cned Loret. 

^‘Itisnot the pocket you must tap — but the brain, 
"^said Fouquet. Y 

“ Stay a moment, monsieur le surintcndant,” added La'' 
Fontaine; “you are not procureur-gcnoral — you are a- 

po^V^ ^ 

‘‘ True, true !” cried Loret, Conrart, and every persoit' 
pr^ent connected with literature. 

“ Ton are, I repeat, a poet and a painter, a sculptor, a,, 
friend of the arts and sciences ; but, acknowledge thai?^ 
you ^ ^0^ lawyer.” 

“phl;xi do acknowledge it,” replied M. Fouqiiet^J^ 
8miling.y 

“ If ybtl were to be nominated at the Academy, ypti ! 

would, refuse, I think.” y ", 

“I, think I should, with all due deference to the acad^ 


Ijfif therefore you do not wish to belong; tb 



why do you allow yptirieif td toym pne of 
® parliament?” 

Oh 1 ” said P61isson, “ we are talking politic^,” ' ' L ^ 
fel wish to know whether the barrister’s gown does pi? 
not become M. Fouquet.” - 

There is no question of the gown at all,” retorted 
piisson, annoyed at the laughter of those who were 
iresent. ' ' 

On the contrary, it is the gown,” said Loret. 

Take the gown away from* the procureur-g4n6raJ,” 
Md Conrart, “ and wo have M. Fouquet left us still, of 
mom we have no reason to complain ; but, as he is no 
|rOcureur-g6n6ral without his gown, wo agree with M» 
y la Fontaine, and pronounce the gown to be nothing 
|it a bugbear.” 

“ Fugiant risus Uporesque^'* said Loret. 

The smiles and the graces,” said some one present. 

' “Tliat is not the way,” said Pelisson, gravely, “that I 
mnslate lepores?'" 

“ How do you translate it ?” said La Fontaine. 

“ Thus : The hares run away as soon as they see M. 
buquet.” A burst of laughter, in which the superintend- 
Qt joined, followed this sally. 

“ But why hares ? ” objected Conrart, vexed. 

“ Because the hare will be the very one who will not be 
mr pleased to see M. Fouquet surimmded by all tliP at- 
ibutes which his parliamentary strength and power 
juferonhim,” 

“ Oh ! oh I ” murmured the poets. 

“ Quo noyi asceiidam,'' said Conrart, “ seems iihj^ssible 
) me, when one is fortunate enough to wear the go;wn of 
le procureur-gen^ral.” ; 

« On the contrary, it seems so to me without that gO^^n,” 
bid the obstinate Pelisson; “what is your, ppittiQUi 
Olirville?” 
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«I jbnmjc' the%owB in question is' a very good: 
jpeplied the latt^ ; “hut I equally think a million 
naif is far better than the gown.” 

; “ I am of Gourville’s opinion,” exclaimed Fou^lM 

stopping the discussion by the expression of Ids 
opinion, which would necessarily bear down all 
others. ^ 

“A million and a half,” Pelisson grumbled out; 

I happen to know an Indian fable ” 

“ Tell it me,” said La Fontaine ; “ I ought to know,^^ 

“ TeU it, tell it,” said the others. 

, “ There was a tortoise, which was as usual well 
tectedby its shell,” said Pelisson; “whenever its eneti^^ 
threatened it, it took refuge within its covering. ,0® 
day some one said to it, ‘You must feel very hot in su^ 
a house as that in the summer, and you are altogettl® 
prevented showing off your graces ; there is a snake heir^ 
who will give you a million and a half for your shell. 

“ Good I ” said the superintendent, laughing. : 

“ Well, what next ?” said La Fontaine, more intercste^l 
in the apologue than in the moral. 

^ “ The tortoise sold his shell and remained naked and? 
defenseless. A vulture happened to see him, and heingf| 
hungry*, broke the tortoise’s back with a blow of liis l>eakj 
and devoured it. The moral is, that M. Fouqiiet shouldi 


take very good care to keep his gown.” 

La Fontaine understood the moral seriously. “Xonjl 
forget JEschylus,” he said, to his adversary. 

“What do you mean ?” 

“ jE^chylus was bald-headed, and a vulture— your vu3U| 
ture probably — who was a great amateur in tortois^;| 
mistook at a distance nis head for a block of stone, and'^ 
let a tortoise which was shrunk up in his shell 
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yg|% yes, La Fontaine is right,” resunied Fouqa^ i 
femd become very thoughtful ; “whenever a vultnrh- 
pira to devour a tortoise, he well knows how to br^k'- 
&;$hell; but happy is that tortoise a snake pays^a. 
i^on and a half for his envelope. If any one were.td 
ag me a generous-hearted snake like the one in 'your- 
^|le, P41isson, I would give him my shell.” 

oafs in terris / ” cried Conrart. ' 

Jj^d like a black swan, is he not ? ” added La Fontaine ; 
ttien, the bird in question, black and rare, is already 

P^Po you mean to say that you have found a pur-‘ 
^aer for my post of procureui'-g4n4ral?” exclaimed ‘ 
gpquet. 

fefeiil have, monsieur.” 

But the superindendent never said that he wished to 
pi resumed P41isson. 

i|ouUt^eveiir^^'^”*^°” “yo’i yourself spoke 

mp* Yes, I am a witness to that,” said Gourville. 

“ He seems very tenacious about his brilliant idea^” 

l^d Fouquet, laughing. “Well, La Fontaine, who is 
^e purchaser?” " 

“ A perfect blackbird, for he is a counselor belonging-to 
^0 parliament, an excellent fellow ” ^ 

“ What is his name ? ” . 


u 


“Yanel” 


! ” exclaimed Fouquet. « Vanel, the husband 

jL*recisely, her husband ; yes, monsieur.” ■, J ^ ' 

Poor fellow I ” said Fouquet, with an expres^ihn lif ' 
l^t interest. : ' ' • ' 

“He wishes to be everything that you have, beenjiJnOn- . 
^^ur, said Gourville, “and to do ■' 

have done.” 
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It veiy a^eeable ; tell us all about It, La Poilf^ 

^ is very sbnple. I see him occasionally, andfa^ 
ago I met him, walking about on the Place do la.*! 
Ijl^^at the very moment when I wiis about to tiikS^J 
giiall carriage to come down here to Saiiit-Mand6/^ 

“He must have been watching his wife,” interr^l 
Loret. ' 

“ Oh, no ! ” said La Fontaine, “ he is far from 
jealous. He accosted me, embraced me, and took : 
the inn called L’lmage Sahit- Fiacre, and told me alla|^ 
Ms troubles.” 

“ He has his troubles, then ? ” 

Yes ; his wife wants to make him ambitious.” 

“ Well, and he told you ” 

“ That some one had spoken to him about a pos|| 
parliament ; that M. Fouquet’s name had been mention,^ 
that ever since, Madame Vaiiel dreams of nothing. 
than being called Madame la Procui’euse-G6n6ralo, 

. that it makes her ill and kills her every night she dQ 
^ nqt dream about it.” 

■ “ The deuce ! ” 

' ’ “ Poor woman ! ” said Fouquet. 

' « Wait a moment, Coiirart is always telling me thafel 
do not know how to conduct matters of business^ 70^ 
■vdil‘ see how I managed this one.” 

“ Well, go on.” 

- ^ * I suppose you know,’ said I to V anel, ‘ that the 'vatlW 
of a post such as that which M. Fouquet holds is by ^ 
mea^ trifling.^ ^ 

. . ‘ How much do you imagme it to be ! ’ he said. , , jM 

^-^tMPouquet, Iknow, has ref used seventeen hUndnra 
thousand francs.’ ' 

“ ‘Jkty^e,’ replied Yanel, ‘had estimated it at abo^l 
fpturt;^ hundred thousand.’ ' 

I said* 
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some property of hers in Guieim^ 

gnat’s a pretty sum to touch all at once” said th«’ 
!< Fouquet who hod hot hithorto Mi TZi ^^ 
>rM»dM„o V.„el.” murmured Fou,™' ^ 

. V ^ ^ * woman is a perfect fiend.” ' 

P‘; ” about my uego.' 

ijAudmirable, my dear poet.” 

fcney enough to j)ay for the bridle ” ^ 

%|And Vanel would draw back from liis nffpr if Uo ' 
taken at his word,” oonllnued the Abb6 Fouqurt™ 

S w? r “'™ “•” Fontame. ’ 

Vvhat do you know about it? ” 

heai-d the denouement of my 

P '.fMch?”'®""”"' »• 

ir'Srr^^r.’Ss^ 

S-aPPlause. 
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«*So that— 4'’ 

So tliat he is here ; I left him in that part pf^ 
ground called Bel-Air. Well, M. Fouqiiet, what 

« Well, it is not respectful towards Madame Vanel^^l 
her hiisband should run the risk of catching cold oul 
my house; send for him, La Fontaine, since you 
where he is.” ^ 

I will go myself.” 

‘‘And I will accompany you,” said the Abb6 Fou^lil 
“I will carry the money bags.” 

“No 3 *esting,” said Fonquct, seriously; “let the 
ness be a serious one, if it is to be one at all. But fir&| 
all, let us show we are hospitable. Make my apolog 
La Fontaine, to M. Vanel, and tell him how distressed 
am to have kept him waiting, but that I was not awa 
he was there ” 

La Fontaine set off at once, fortunately accompanied ^ 
Gourville, for, absorbed m his own calculations, the pq^ 
would have mistaken the route, and was hurrying as ; 
as he could towards the village of Saint-Mande. Witt 
a quarter of an hour afterwards, M. Vanel was introduc 
Into the superintendent’s cabinet, a description of whic^ 
has already been given at the beginning of this storj^ 
Whfen Fouquet saw him enter, he called to Pclisson, ahS 
whis^red a few words in liis ear. “ Do not lose a wor<^ 
of what I am going to say : let all the silver and gol<i| 
plate, together with my jewels of every description, 
packed up in the carriage. You will take the hlab^ 
hon^ the jeweler will accompany you ; and you w^ 
postpone the supper until Madame de Belli^re’s arrival.’|| 

‘‘Will it be necessary to inform Madame de Belli5re;dife 

it ? ” said P41is8on. 

So, 


; that will be useless; I will do that 
\fith you, my dear friend.” 





I Mjf .Set! off; not qmpe wear as to bia, friend^Tiflei^V 
Jf intention, but confident, like ©very true fnend^ ^ 
jpdpent of the man he was blindly obeying. ' it 
IfrUch constitutes the strength of such men : distrust' 
arises in the minds of inferior natures. f 

mel bowed lowly to the superintendent, and waS ' 
t to begin a speech. 

>0 not trouble yourself, monsieur,” said Fouquet,' 
3ly , I am told that you wish to purchase a post I 
How much can you give me for it ? ” 
t is for you, monseigneur, to fix the amount you re^' 

'to ySltole 

[a^me Vanel, I have been told, values it at fourteen ' 
red thousand livres.” 
hat is all we have.” 

an you give me the money immediately ? ” 
have not the money with me,” said Vanel, frightened 
i by the unpretending simplicity, amounting tc 
less, of the man, for ho had expected disputes, diffl- 
s, opposition of every kind. 

^en will you be able to bring it ? ^ 

Whenever you please, monseigneur;” for he began 

^ that Fouquet was trifling Avith him. ' 

it were not for the trouble you would have in re- 
Wrmng to Pans, I would say at once ; but we will arrange 
gat the payment and the signature shaU take place ai 
piX 0 clock to-1norrow morning ” 

“-*;**|« 

my humblest resp^fe: 
g Madame Vanel,” sai‘d Fouquet, as he rose ; Uponwitoh, 
feel, who felt the blood rushing to his head, for 

gUte confounded by his success, said serioiialy 
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fioignetir, upon this affair ? ” . 

tbtiquefc turned round his head, saymg, “ Pardiei 
yhu, monsieur ? 

' Vanel hesitated, trembled all over, and at last fihii 
by hesitatingly holding out liis hand. Fouquot op|h 
and nobly extended his own ; this loyal hand lay for M 
ment in Vanel’s moist hyi^ocriti cal palm, and he pr^ 
it in his o^vn, in order the better to convince hi^ 
of the compact. The superintendent gently disen^^ 
his hand, as he again said, ‘‘ Adieu.” And tlien Vanebl 
hastily to the door, laurried along the vestibule, and^>t 
as quickly as he could. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
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Fouquet had no sooner dismissed Vanel than he beg^ 
to reflect for a few moments : — “ A man never can do t^ 
much for the woman he has once loved. Margueri^l^ 
wishes to be the wife of a procureur-g^n^ral — and why nd® 
confet this pleasure upon her ? And, now that the mos^ 
Scrupulous and sensitive conscience will be unable to 
proach me with anything, let my thoughts be bestow^ 
on her who has shown so much devotion for me. Madaih^ 
de Bellidre ought to be there by this time,” he said, as hi^ 
turn^ towards the secret door. 

After he had locked himself in, he opened the subtei^ 
raueau passage, and rapidly hastened towards the mearfe 
of communicating between the hdhse at Vincennes 
his" own residence. He had neglected to apprise his frien^ 
6f his; approach, by ringing the bell, perfectly assiire^ 
j^ver fail to be exact at the rendozyotlllj' 
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was the case, for sh^e was already waiting, ffie . 
f^the superintendent made aroused her; sh6. rah to] 
cd from mider the door the letter he had thrust there,;, 
which simply said, “ Come, marquise ; we are Wait 
supper for you.” With her heart filled with happi- 
Madame de Belliere ran to her carriage in the Ave- 
do Vincennes, and in a few minutes she was holding 
^iher hand to Gourville, who was standing at the en- 
where, in order the better to please his master^ he 
4 stationed himself to watch her arrival. She had not 

■'T 

lerved that Fouquet’s black horse arrived at the same ' 
pe, all steaming and foam-flaked, having returned to 
|nt-Mand6 with Pelisson and the very jeweler to whom 
,arae do Belli^ire had sold her plate and her jewels, 
phsson mtroduced the goldsmith into the cabinet, which , 
ijbuquet had not yet left. The superintendent thanked 
\im for having been good enough to regard as a simple 
bposit in his hands, the valuable property which he had 
every right to sell ; and he cast his eyes on the tota^ 
|f the account, which amounted to thirteen hundred 
^^Housand francs. Then, going for a few moments to hia 
^5d^k, he wrote an order for fourteen himdrod thousand 
llrancs, payable at sight, at his treasury, before twelve 
Ijp’clock the next day. 

“A hundred thousand francs profit !” cried the gold-H 
^.mnith. “ Oh, monseigneur, what generosity ! ” 

V Nay, nay, not so, monsieur,” said Fouquet, touching 
J^hira on the shoulder ; “ there are certain kindnesses wfiich 
^can never be repaid. This profit is only what you ha^ve ’ 
framed; but the interest of your money still remains, to 
f be’ arranged.” And, saymg this, he unfastened from; Jiis 
I'bleeve a ^amond butt?)n, which the goldsmith himself had 
|tpften valued at three thousand pistoles. “Take 
pe said to the goldsmith, “ in remembrance of me.' V I'arei. 


SreU ; you are an honest man ” 
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« And you, monseigneur,” cried the goldsmith, ‘ com*:^ 
pletely overcome, “ are the noblest man that ever, lived, 
Fouquet let the worthy goldsmith pass out of the roont^ 
by a secret door, and then went to receive Madame d6 
Belli^re, who was already surrounded by all the guestsV; 
The marquise was always beautiful, but now her lovell*f' 
ness was more dazzling than ever. “ Do you not thin^^ 
gentlemen” ^aid Fouquet, “that ]\Iadaino is more tha# 
usually beautiful this evening ? And do you happen 
know why?” ' ^ 

“ Because Madame is really the most beautiful of all' 
women,” said some one present. 

“ No; but because she is the best. And yet ” 

“ Yet?” said the marquise, smiling. 

“ And yet, all the jewels which Madame is wearing^ 
this evening are nothing but false stones.” At this re* 
mark the marquise blushed most painfully. 

“ Oh, oh ! ” exclaimed all the guests, “ that can very 
well be said of one wlio has tli(3 finest diamonds in Paris.” 
“ Well?” said Fouquet to l\'lisson, in a low tone. 
“Well, at last I have understood you,” returned the 
latter ; “ and you have done excellently well.” 

“Supper is ready, monseigneur,” said Yatel, with majes- 
tic air and tone. 

^ The crowd of guests hurried more quickly than is usually 
the case with ministerial entertainments, toAvard the ban- 
queting-room, where a magnificent spectacle presented 
itself. Upon the buffets, upon the side-tables, upon the 
supper-table itself, in the midst of flowers and light, glit- 
tered most dazzlmgly the richest and most costly gold 
and silver plate that could possibly be seen— relics of 
those ancient magnificent productions the Florentine 
artists, Whom the Medici family patronized, sculptured, 
chased, and moulded for the purpose of holding flowers, 
at a time, when gold existed still in France. These hid- 
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marvels, which had been buried during the civil 
fe^ars, timidly reappeared during the intervals of that 
Pi^ar of good taste called La Fronde; at a time when 
Innoblemen fighting against noblemen, killed, but did not 
l^illage each other. All the plate present had Madame de 
lBelli6re’s arms engraved upon it. “ Look,” cried La 
(Fontaine, “ here is a P and a B.” 

; But the most remarkable object present was the cover 
which Fouquet had assigned to the marquise. Near her 
iWas a pyramid of diamonds, sapphires, emeralds, antique 
, cameos, sardonyx stones, carved by the old Greeks of Asia 
|iIinor, with mountings of IMysian gold ; curious mosaics 
rpf ancient Alexandria, set in silver; massive Egyptian 
bracelets lay heaped on a large plate of Palissy ware, 
'snpported by a tripod of gilt bronze, sculptured by 
Benvenuto Cellini. The marquise turned pale, as she 
Recognized what she had never expected to see again. A 
profound silence fell on every one of the restless and ex- 
cited guests. Fouquet did not even make a sign in dis- 
missal of the richly liveried servants who crowded like 
bees round the huge buffets and other tables in the room. 
“ Gentlemen,” he said, “ all this plate which you behold 
once belonged to Madame de Bellidre, who, having 
observed one of her friends in great distress, sent all this 
gold and silver, together with the heap of jewels no^ 
before her, to her goldsmith. This noble conduct of a 
devoted friend can well be understood by such friends as 
you. Happy indeed is that man who sees himself loved 
in such a manner. Let us drink to the health of Madame 
de Belli^re.” 

A tremendous burst of applause followed his words, 
and made poor Madame de Belli^re sink back dumb and 
breathless in her seat. “ And then,” added P61]^n, who 
was always affected by a noble action, as he was invari- 
ably impressed by beauty, « let us also drink to the 
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health of him wh0 inspired Madame’s noble conduct ; fdy 
such a man is wotthy of being worthily loved.” 

It was now the marquise’s turn. She rose, pale and 
smiling ; and as she held out her glass with a faltering 
hand, and her trembling fingers touched those of Fouquo^ 
her look, full of love, found its mirror in that of her at^ 
dent and generous-hearted lover. Begun in this manner,' 
the supper soon became a J'&te ; no one tried to bo witty,' 
but no one failed in being so. La Fontaine forgot hill 
Gorgny wine, and allowed Vatcl to reconcile him to the 
wines of the Rhone, and those from the shores of Spain; 
The Abb6 Fouquet became so kind and good-natured, 
that Gourvillo said to him, “ Take care, monsieur I’abbd } 
if you are so tender, j^ou will be carved and eaten.” 

The hours passed away so joyously, that, (ontrary to 
his usual custom, the superintendent did not leave the 
table before the end of the dessert, lie smiled upon hia 
friends, delighted as a man is, whoso heart becomes in- 
toxic.ated before his head — and, for the first time, looked 
at the clock. Suddenly, a carriage rolled into the court- 
yard, and, strange to say, it was heard high above the 
noise of the mirth which prevailed. Fouquet listened at- 
tentively, and then turned his eyes towards the ante- 
chamber. It seemed as if he could hear a step passing 
across it, a step that, instead of pressing the ground, 
weighed heavily upon his heart. “ M. d’llcrblay, bishop 
of Vannes,” the usher announced. And Aramis’s graveand 
thoughtful face appeared upon the threshold of the door, 
between the remains of two garlands, of which the flame 
of a lamp had just burnt the thread that once united 
them. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

M. DE MAZARIN’s RECEIPT. 

^ Fouqxjet would have uttered an exclamation of delight 
, OH seeing another friend arrive, if the cold air and averted 
aspect of Aramis had not restored all his reserve. Are 
you going to join us at dessert?” he asked. “And yet 
. yen would be frightened, perhaps, at the noise which our 
"tf^ild friends here are making?” 

“ Monseigneur,” replied Aramis, respectfully, “ I will 
begin by begging you to excuse me for having interrupted 
this merry meeting; and then, I will beg you to give me, 
‘as soon as your j)leasure is attended to, a moment’s audi- 
ence on matters of business.” 

As tlic word “ business ” had aroused the attention of 
some of the epicureans present, Fouquet rose, saying : 
“ Business first of all. Monsieur d’llerblay ; we are too 
happy when matters of business arrive only at the end of 
' a meal.” 

As he said this, ho took the hand of Madame de Bel- 
li(^re, who looked at him with a kind of uneasiness, and 
then led her to an adjoining saloi}^ after having recom- 
mended her to the most reasonable of his guests. And 
then, takmg Aramis by the arm, he led him towards his 
cabinet. As soon as Aramis was there, throwing aside 
the respectful air he had assumed, he threw himself into 
a chair, saying: “Guess whom I have seen this even- 
ing ? ” 

“ My dear chevalier, every time you begin in that man- 
ner, I am sure to hear you announce something disagree- 
able.” 
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« Well, and this time you will not be mistaken, eitheif, 
my dear friend,” replied Aramis. ^ 

“ Do not keep me in suspense,” added Fouquet, phle^r 
matically. 

“Well, then, I have seen Madame do Cliovreuse.” 

“ The old duchesse, do you mean ? ” 

“ Yes ” 

“ Her ghost, perhaps ? ” 

“ No, no ; the old she- wolf lierself.” 

“Without teeth?” 

“ Possibly, but not witliout claws ” , , 

“ Well ! what harm can slie meditate against me I Ij 
am no miser with women wlio are not prmUjs. A quality.if 
always prized, even by the woman wlio no longer prer'? 
Bumes to look for love.” 

“ Madame do Chevreuso knows very well that you are, 
not avaricious, since she wishes to draw some money of 
you.” ' 

“ Indeed ! under what pretext ? ” 

“Oh! pretexts are never wanting witli her. Let mo 
tell you what it is : it seems that tlie duchesse has a good 
many letters of M. de IMazarin’s in her possession.” 

“ I am not surprised at that, for the prelate was gallant 
enough.” 

“ Yes, but these letters have nothing whatever to do 
with the prelate’s love affairs. Tliey concern, it is said, 
financial matters rather.” 

“ And accordingly they are less interesting.” 

“ Do you not suspect what I mean ? ” * 

“Not at all.” 

“ Have you never heard speak of a prosecution being 
instituted for an embezzlement, or appropriation rather, 
of public funds ? ” 

“ Yes, a hundred, nay, a thousand times. Ever since I 
have been engaged in public matters I have hardly heard 
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{|>jf/anytliing else. It is precisely your own case, when, as, 
f)B bishop, people reproach you for impiety ; or, as a mus- 
')j:eteer, for your cowardice ; the very thing of which they 
r^re always accusing ministers of finance is the embezzle- 
'Pient of public funds.” 

Very good; but take a particular instance, for the 
Huohesse asserts that M. de Mazarin alludes to certain 
|)articular instances.” 

^ “ What are they ? ” 

“ Something like a sum of thirteen millions of francs, 
of which it would be very difficult for you to define the 
f;;;,precise nature of the employment.” 

“ Thirteen millions ! ” said the superintendent, stretching 
,/iimself in his arm-chair, in order to enable liim the more 
^comfortably to look up towards the ceilmg. “ Thirteen 
^fmillions — I am trying to remember them out of all those 
ll have been accused of having stolen.” 

“Do not laugh, my dear monsieur, for it is very serious. 
It is positive that the duchesse has certain letters in her 
possession, and that these letters must bo as she repre- 
sents them, since she wished to sell them to me for five 
hundred thousand francs.” 

“ Oh ! one can have a very tolerable calumny got up 
for such a sum as that,” replied Fouquet. “Ah! now 
I know what you mean,” and he began to laugh very 
heartily, 

“ So much the better,” said Aramis, a little reassured. 

“ I remember the story of those thirteen millions now. 
^Yes, yes, I remember them quite well.” 

“ I am delighted to hear it ; tell me about them.” 

^ “Well, then, one day Signor Mazarin, heaven rest his 
Boul ! made a profit of thirteen millions upon a conces- 
sion of lands in the Valtelline; he canceled them in the 
registry of receipts, sent them to me, and then made me 
advance them to him for war expenses.” 
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<< Very good ; then there is no doubt of their proper, 
destination.” ,j 

“ No ; the cardinal made me invest them in my ow)df’ 
name, and gave me a receipt.” 

“ You have the receipt ? ” , ^ 

“ Of course,” said Fouquet, as he quietly rose from hiflj 
chair, and went to his large ebony bureau inlaid wit|^ 
mother-of-pearl and gold.” ' 

<‘What I most admire in you,” said Aramis, with 
air of great satisfaction, “ is, your memory in the first? 
place, then your self-possession, and, finally, the perfect 
order which prevails in your administration ; you of 
men, too, who arc by nature a poet.” 

<‘Yes,” said Fouquet, “lam orderly out of a spirit ol 
idleness, to save myself the trouble of lookhig after things,, 
and so I know that Mazarin’s receipt is in the third drawer 
under the letter M ; I open the drawer, and place my 
hand upon the very paper I need. In the night, without 
a light, I could find it.” 

And with a confident hand he felt the bundle of papers 
which were piled up in the oi)en drawer. “ Nay, more 
than that,” he continued, “ I remember the paper as if I 
saw it; it is thick, somewhat crumpled, with gilt edges; 
Mazarin had made a blot upon the figure of the date. 
Ah ! ” he said, “ the paper knows we are talking about it, 
and that we want it very much, and so it hides itself out 
of the Vv^ay.” 

And as the superintendent looked into the drawer, 
Aramis rose from his seat. 

“This is very singular,” said Fouquet. 

“Your memory is treacherous, my dear monseigneur; 
look in another drawer.” 

Fouquet took out the bundle of papers, and turned them 
over once more ; he then grew very pale. 
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^ Don’t confine your search to that drawer,” said Ara- 
look elsewhere.” 

« Quite useless ; I have never made a mistajce ; no one 
! but myself arranges any papers of mine of this nature ; 
"'^no one but myself ever opens this drawer, of which, be- 
j'" sides, no' one, myself excepted, is aware of the secret.” . 

“ What do you conclude, then ? ” said Aramis, agitated. 

“ That Mazarin’s receipt has been stolen from me ; 
Madame de Chevreuse was right, chevalier ; I have ap- 
propriated the public funds, I have robbed the state cof- 
fers oi thirteen millions of money ; I am a tliief, Monsieur 
f d’Herblay.” 

“ Nay, nay, do not get irritated — do not get excited.” 

« And why not, chevalier? surely there is every reason 
for it. If legal proceedings are well arranged, and a judg- 
ement given in accordance with them, your friend the 
^superintendent will soon follow Montfauyon, his colleague 
^ Enguerrand de Marigny, and his predecessor, Semblan- 
jay.” 

“Oh I ” said Aramis, smiling, “ not so fast as that.” 

“ And why not ? why not so fast ? What do you sup- 
pose Madame de Chevreuse has done with those letters — 
for you refused them, I suppose ? ” 

“ Yes ; at once. I suppose that slie went and sold them 
to M. Colbert.” 

“Well?” 

“I said I supposed so ; I might have said I was sure of 
it, for I had her followed, and, when she left me, she re- 
turned to her own house, went out by a back door, and 
proceeded straight to the intendant’s house in the street 
Croix de Petits-Cliamps.” 

“ Legal proceedings will be instituted, then, scandal and 
dishonor will follow ; and all will fall upon me like a 
thunderbolt, blindly, pitilessly.” 

Aramis approached Fouquet, who sat trembling in his 
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chair, close to the open dr<wer3 ; he placed his hand 
his shoulder, and in an alfecfcionaie tone of voice, said': 

“ Do not forget that the position of jM. Fouqiiet can in no. 
way he compared to that of Seinblan^ay or of Marigny ” 

“And why not, in heaven’s name?” 

• “ Because the proceedings against those ministers ward 
determined, completed, and the sentence carried 
wliilst in your case the same thing cannot take place.” 

“ Another blow, why not ? A peculator is, under an]^, 
circumstances, a criminal ” 

“ Crimhaals who know how to find a safe asylum are^ 
never in danger.” 

“ What ! make my escape ? Fly ? ” 

“,No, I do not mean that; you forget that all such pro- 
ceedings originate in the j)aiiiament, that they are insti- 
tuted by the procureur-g6n6ral, and that you are the pro- 
cureur-g(5ncraL You see tliat unless you wish to con-; 
demnWourself ” 

“ On ! ” cried Fouquet, suddenly, dashing his fiSt upon 
the table. 

“Well! what? what is the matter?” 

“ I am procureur-gcneral no longer.” 

Aramis, at this reply, became as liyid as death ; Im ^ 
pressed his hands together convulsively, and with a wild, 
haggard look, which almost annihilated Fonquet, he said, 
laying a stress upon every distinct syllable, “You are 
procureur-g6neral no longer, do you say ? ” 

“ Since when ? ” 

« Since the last four or five hours.” 

“ Take care,” interrupted Aramis, coldly ; “ I do not 
think you are in the full possession of youi’ senses, my 
friend; collect yourself 

“ I tell you,” returned Fouquet, “ that a little while ago, 
some one came to me, brought by my friends, to offer me 
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PS — thou..nd for 

though he had been struck by light- 
?£fnV! intelligent and mocking expression of his cfun- 
li^nance assumed an aspect of such profound gloom and 

" 7 *^ exclamations and speeches hi the world 
if had need of money, then ? ” he said, at last. 

- Yes; to discharge a debt of honor.” And in a few 

‘%6re’s' ^ Aramis an account of Madame de Bel- 
i^^res generosity, and the manner in which he had 

#r|‘ “ ‘u "f “ ‘'■M Of seoeralt?. 

iWtaitfost '*• ‘ 

without -eflec- 

.-tion. Oh, imprudent man ! ” i? ^ 

Wow.”" hutlshau to- 

■ “ It is not yet completed, then ? ” 

‘'It must be carried out, though; for I have given the 
^Idsmith, for twelve o’clock to-morrow, an order upon 
my treasury, into which the purchaser’s money wiU^e 
paid at SIX or seven o’clock.” ^ ^ 

praised!” cried Aramis, clapping his ' 
‘‘ But the goldsmith ? ” 

‘‘You shall receive the fourteen hundred thouaafid 
francs from me, at a quarter before twelve ” 

ini' T ^ery mom- 

tag, that I am to sign.” ^ 

“Oh I I will answer that you do not sign.” 

“ I have given my word, chevalier.” 
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“ If you have given it, you will take it back again, that : 
isaU” 

“ Can I believe what I hear,” cried Fouquet, in a mos^j' 
expressive tone. “ Fouquet recall his word, after it haaf; 
once been pledged 1 ” ; j| 

Aramis replied to the almost stern look of the minister|i^ 
by a look full of anger. “Monsieur” ho said, “I belief 
I have deserved to be called a man of honor ? As a 
dier, I have risked my life five hunclred times ; as a prieS^^: 
I have rendered still greater services, both to the stat^l 
and to my friends. The value of a word, once passed, ilp 
estimated according to the worth of the man who gives 
So long as it is in his own keeping, it is of the purestr^, 
finest gold ; when his wish to keep it has passed away, 
is a two-edged sword. AVith that word, therefore, ho do*:: 
fends himself as with an honorable weapon, considering^ 
that, when he disregards his word, he endangers his lifa,r 
and incurs an amount of risk far greater than that which 
his adversary is likely to derive of profit. In such a case, , 
monsieur, he appeals to Heaven and to justice.” 

Fouquet bent down, his head, as he replied, am a poor, 
self-determined man, a true Breton born ; ray mind admires^ 
and fears yours. I do not say that I keep my word from.: 
a proper feeling only ; I keep it, if you like, from custom, 
practice, pride or what you will ; but, at all events the 
ordinary run of men are simple enough to admire this 
custom of mine ; it is my sole good quality — leave me such 
honor as it confers.” 

“And so you are determined to sign the sale of the very 
appointment which can alone defend you against all your 
enemies.” 

“ Yes, I shall sign.” 

“ You will deliver yourself up, then, bound hand and 
foot, from a false notion of honor, which the most scru^ 
pulous casuists would disdain ?” 
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' I shall sign,” repeated Fouquet. 

^ Aramis sighed deeply, and looked all round him with the 
^patient gesture of a man who would gladly dash some- 
thing to pieces, as a relief to his feelings. “We have still 
one means left,” he said ; “ and I trust you will not refuse 
Jo make use of that.” 

Certainly not, if it he loyal and honorable ; as every- 
t|img is, in fact, which you propose.” 

“ I know nothing more loyal than the renunciation of 
jrour purchaser. Is he a friend of yours ? ” 

“Certainly : but, 

, ^ ‘ But ! ’ — if you allow me to manage the affair, I do not 

'despair.” 

“ Oh I you shall be absolutely master to do what you 
Jplease.” 

“Whom are you in treaty with? What manner of 
man is it?” 

am not aware whether you know the parliament.” 

“ Most of its members. One of the presidents, perhaps ? ” 

“ No ; only a counselor, of the name of Vanel.” 

• Aramis became perfectly purple. “ Vanel I ” he cried, 
rising abruptly from his seat ; “ Vanel ! the husband 
of Marguerite Vanel? ” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ Of your former mistress ? ” 

«yes, my dear fellow ; she is anxious to be the wife of 
the procureur-gon^ral. I certainly owed poor Vanel that 
slight concession, and I am a gainer by it ; since I, at the 
same time, can confer a pleasure on his wife.” 

Aramis walked up straight to Fouquet, and took bold 
of his hand. “Do you know,” he said, very calmly, “Ihe 
name of Madame Vanel’s new lover ? ” 

“ Ah ! she has a new lover, then ? I was not aware of it ; 
no, I have no idea what his name is.” 

“His name is M. Jean-Baptiste Colbert; he is intendant 
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of the finances; he lives in the Rue Croix-des-Petit*: 
Champs, where Madame de Chevreuse has been this even- 
ing to take him Mazarin’s letters, which she wishes to sell 

“Gracious Heaven!” murmured Fouquet, passing 
hand across his forehead, from which the perspiratior — 
starting. 

“ You now begin to understand, do you not?” 

“ That I am utterly lost !— yes ” 

“ Do you now think it worth wliile to be so scrupulous^?; 
with regard to keeping your word ?” 

“Yes,” said Fouquet. : 

“These obstinate x^eople always contrive matters in;' 
such a way, that one cannot but admire them all th0/} 
while,” murmured Arainis. 

Fouquet held out his hand to him, and, at the very rao-, 
ment, a richly ornamented tortoise-shell clock, supported' 
by golden figures, wliicii was standing on a console tabid 
opposite to the fireplace, struck six. Tlie sound of a / 
door being opened in the vestibule was heard, and Gour- ' 
ville came to the door of the cabinet to inquire if Fou^ . 
quet would receive M. Vanel. Fouquet turned his eyes 
from the gaze of Aramis, and then desired that M. Vanel 
should be shown in. 


CHAPTER XXVIT. 

MONSIEUR Colbert’s rougu draft. 

Vanel, who entered at this stage of the conversation, 
was nothing less for Aramis and Fouquet than the full 
stop which completes a jihrase. But, for Vanel, Aramis’s 
presence in Fouquet’s cabinet had quite another significa* 
tio^ ; and, therefore, at his first step into the room, he 
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v^Wused as he looked at the delicate yet firm feattires of 
bishop of Vannes, and his look of astonishment soon 
" feVecame one of scrutinizing attention. As for Fouquet, a 
^^rfect politician, that is to say, complete master of him- 
fMelf, he bad already, by the energy of his own resolute 
contrived to remove from his face all traces of the 
i'l^liaotion which Aramis’s revelation had occasioned. He 
no longer, therefore, a man overwhelmed by mis- 
l^fortune and reduced to resort to expedients ; he held his 
^^,’;head proudly erect, and indicated by a gesture that Vanel 
^r^^uld enter. He was now the first minister of the state, 
-ilfcnd in his own palace. Aramis knew the superintendent 
^"'^ell ; the delicacy of the feelings of his heart and the 
Stalted nature of his mind no longer surprised him. He 
f|j^nfined himself, then, for the moment — intending to re- 
later an active part in the conversation— to the 
'^rformance of the difficult part of a man who looks on 
t^d listens, in order to learn and understand. Vanel was 
i^sibly overcome, and advanced into 4he middle of the 
^^'cabinct, bowing to everything and everybody, “I am 


;bere,” he said. 

“ You are punctual. Monsieur Vanel,” returned Fouquet. 

“ In matters of business, monseigneur,” replied Vanel, 
I look upon exactitude as a virtue ” 

“No doubt, monsieur.” 

“I beg your pardon,” interrupted Aramis, indicating 
Vanel with his finger, but addressing himself to Fouquet; 
“this is thegentleman, I believe, who has come about the 
purchase of your appointment ? ” 

“ Yes, I am,” replied Vanel, astonished at the extremely 
haughty tone with which Aramis had put the question ; 
<*but in what way am I to address you, who do me the 
honor ” 

« Call me monseigneur,” replied Aramis, dryly. Vanel 
bowed. 
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^ Come, gentlemen, a truce to these ceremonies ; let us " 
proceed to the matter itself.” 

« Monseigneur sees,” said Vanel, “that I am waiting',, 
your pleasure,” 4; 

“ On the contrary, I am waiting,” replied Fouquet. 

« What for, may I be i3ermitted to ask, monseignour?’*'Sl 

“ I thought that you had perhaps something to say ” ^ 

“Oh,” said Vanel to himself, “ho h.'is reliectcd on th<i'^ 
matter, and I am lost.” But resuming his courage, h^^S 
continued, “ No, monseigneur, nothing, absolutely nothingl^ 
more than what I said to you yesterday, and which I am/i| 
again ready to repeat to you now.” ^ 

“ Come, now, tell mo frankly. Monsieur Vanel, is not\^^ 
the affair rather a burdensome one for you ? ” ';i>: 

“Certainly, monseigrieur; fourteen hundred thousand ’ 
francs is an important sum.” 4’ 

“ So important, indeed,” said Fouquet, “that I havo ' 
reflected ” 

“You have been reflecting, do you say, monseigneur?” / 
exclaimed Vanel, anxiously. 

“Yes ; that 3^u might not yet be in a position to pur- 
chase.” 

“Oh, monseigneur ! ” 

“Do not make yourself uneasy on that score, Monsieur 
Vanel; I shall not blame you for a failure in your word, 
which evidently may arise from inability on your part.” 

“ Oh, yes, monseigneur, you would l^lamo me, and you 
would be right in doing so,” said Vanel ; “ for a man must 
either be very imprudent, or a fool, to undertake engage- 
ments which he cannot keep ; and I, at least, have always 
regarded a thing agreed on as a thing actually carried out.” ^ 

Fouquet colored, while Aramis uttered a “ Hum I ” of 
impatience. 

“ You would be wrong to exaggerate such notions as 
those, monsieur,” said the superintendent ; “ for a man’s 
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^ iniiid is variable, and full of these very excnsable caprices, 
which are, however, sometimes estimable enough ; and a 
:^pian may have wished for something yesterday of which 
repents to-day.’’ 

^ ■ Vanel felt a cold sweat trickle down his face. “Mon- 
seigneur ! ” he muttered. 

^ Aramis, who was delighted to find the superintendent 
carry on the debate with such clearness and precision, 
stood leaning his arm upon the marble top of a console 
table and began to play with a small gold knife, with a 
malachite handle. Fouquet did not hasten to reply ; but 
after a moment’s pause, “ Come, my dear Monsieur Vanel,” 
he said, “ I will explain to you how I am situated.” Vanel 
began to tremble. 

Yesterday I wished to sell ” 

; « Monseigneur did more than wish to sell, he actu- 
ally sold.” 

Well, well, that may bo so ; but to-day I ask you the 
favor to restore me my word which T pledged you.” 

“ I received your xcord as a satisfactory assurance that 
it would be kept.” • 

“ I know that, and that is the reason why I now entreat 
you ; do you imder stand me ? I entreat you to restore it 
to me.” 

Fouquet suddenly paused. The words “ I entreat you,” 
the efltect of which he did not immediately perceive, seemed 
almost to choke him as he uttered it. Ai-amis, still play- 
ing with his knife, fixed a look upon Vanel which seemed 
as if he Avished to penetrate the recesses of his heart. 
Vanel simply bowed, as he said, “I am overcome, mon- 
seigneur, at the honor you do me to consult me upon a 

matter of business which is already completed ; but 

“Nay, do not say dear Monsieur Vanel.” 

«Alas! monseigneur, you see,” he said, as he opened 
a large pocket-book, “I have brought the money with 
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me,— the whole sim I mean. And here, monseigneiir, Iq 
the contract of sale which I have just effected of a prop- 
erty belonging to my wife. The order is authentio in 
every particular, the necessary signatures have been at- 
tached to it, and it is made payable at sight; it is ready 
money, in fact, and, in one word, the whole affair is coihC,. 
plete.” . y 

‘‘My dear Monsieur Vanel, there is not a matter df| 
business in this world, however important it may be,;| 
which cannot be postponed in order to ol)lige a man, who,^ '^ 
by that means, might and would bo made a devoted,^, 
friend.” 

“ Certainly,” said Vanel, awkwaVdly. 

“And much more justly accpiired would that friend be^^ 
come. Monsieur Vanel, since the value of the service he " 
had received would have been so considerable. Well,! 
what do you say ? what do you decide ?” 

Vanel preserved a perfect silence. In the meantime, ! 
Aramis had continued his close observation of the man. 
Vanel’s narrow face, his deeply sunken eyes, his arched 
eyebrows, had revealed to the bishop of Vaimcs the type 
of an avaricious and ambitious character. Aramls’a 
method was to oppose one passion by another. He saw 
that M. Fouquet was defeated — morally subdued— and so 
he came to liis rescue with fresh weapons in bis hands'. ' 
“ Excuse me, monseigneur,” bo said ; “ you forget to show 
M. Vanel that his own interests are diametrically opposed 
to this renunciation of the sale.” 

Vanel looked at the bishop with astonishment ; he had 
hardly expected to find an auxiliary in him. Fouquet 
also paused to listen to the bishop. 

“ Do you not see,” continued Aramis, “ that M. Vanel, 
in order to purchase your appointment, has been obliged 
to sell a property which belongs to his wife ; well, that is 
no slight matter; for one cannot displace, as he has done. 

TOL. IT. — IS 
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(^ fourteen or fifteen hundred thousand francs without some 
Hcohsiderable loss, and very serious inconvenience.” 

it Perfectly true,” sp-id Vanel, whose secret Aramis had, 
/{ with keen-sighted gaze, wrung from the bottom of his 
{ heart. 

“ Inconveniences such as these are matters of great ex- 
pense and calculation, and whenever a man has money 
^matters to deal with, the expenses are generally the very 
first thing thought of.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Fouquct, who began to understand 
Aramis’s meaning. 

Vanel remained perfectly silent ; he, too, had under- 
stood him. Aramis observed his coldness of manner and 
his silence. “ Very good,” he said to himself, “you are 
waiting, I see, until you know the amount ; but do not 
;fear, I shall send you such a flight of crowns that you can- 
not but capitulate on the spot.” 

“We must offer M. Vanel a hundred thousand crowns 
at once,” said Fouquet, carried away by his generous 
feelings. 

The sum was a good one. A prince, even, would have 
been satisfied with such a bonus. A hundred thousand 
crowns at that period was the dowry of a king’s daughter. 
Vanel, however, did not move. 

“ He is a perfect rascal ! ” thought the bishop, “ well, we 
must offer the flve himdred thousand francs at once,” and 
he made a sign to Fouquet accordingly. 

“ You seem to have spent more than that, dear M(m- 
sieur V anel,” said the superintendent. “ The price of ready 
money is enormous. Y ou must have mad e a great sacrifice 
in selling your wife’s property. Well, what can I have 
been thinking of? I ought to have offered to sign you au 
order for five hundred thousand francs ; and even in 
that case I shall feel that I am greatly indebted to 
you” 
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There was not a gleam of delight or desire on VaneP^ 
face, which remained perfectly impassible, not a muscle 
of it changed in the slightest degree. Aramis cast a look 
almost of despair at Fouquet, and then, going straight 
up to Vanel and taking hold of him by the coat, in fii 
familiar manner, he said, “ Monsieur Vanel, it is neither 
the inconvenience, nor the displacement of your money, 
nor the sale of your wife’s property even, that you are 
thinking of at this moment; it is something more im- 
portant still. I can well understand it ; so pay particular 
attention to what I am going to say.” 

“Yes, monseigneur.” Vanel replied, beginning to 
tremble in every limb, as the prelate’s eyes seem almost 
ready to devour him. 

“ I offer you, therefore, in the superintendent’s name, not 
three hundred thousand livres, nor live hundred thousand, 
but a million. A million — do you understand me ? ” he 
added, as he shook him nervously. 

“A million ! ” repeated Vanel, as pale as death. 

“A million; in other words, at the present mte of inter- 
est, an income of seventy thousand francs ! ” 

“ Come, monsieur,” said Fouquet, “ you can hardly re- 
fuse that. Answer — do you accept ? ” 

Impossible,” murmured Vanel. 

Aramis bit his lips, and something like a cloud seemed 
to pass over his face. The thunder behind this cloud 
could easily be imagined. He still kept his hold on 
Vanel. “ You have purchased the appointment for fifteen 
hundred thousand francs, I think. Well, you will receive 
these fifteen hundred thousand francs back again; hy 
paying M. Fouquet a visit, and shaking hands with him 
on the bargain, you will have become a gainer of a million 
and a half. You get honor and profit at the same time. 
Monsieur Vanel.” 

«I cannot doit,” said Vanel, hoarsely. 
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^ . ' « Vety well,” replied Aramis, who had grasped Vanel so 
:/tightly by the coat, that when he let go his hold, Vanel 
staggered back a few paces, “ very well ; one can now see 
clearly enough your object in coming here.” 

Yes,” said Fouquet, “ one can easily see that.’' 

“But — ” said Vanel, attempting to stand erect before 
the weakness of these two men of honor. 

: ‘‘Does the fellow presume to speak?” said Aramis, 
^ with the tone of an emperor. 

“ Fellow ! ” repeated Vanel. 

■ “ The scoundrel I meant to say,” added Aramis, who had 

now resumed his usual self-possession. “ Come, monsieur, 
produce your deed of 8ale,->you have it about you, I 
suppose, in one of your pockets, already prepared, as ah 
assassin holds his pistol or his dagger concealed under 
^ his cloak.” 

Vanel began to mutter something. 

' “ Enough ! ” cried Fouquet. “ Where is this deed ? ” 

Vanel tremblingly searched in his pockets, and as he 
drew out his pocket-book, a paper fell out of it, while 
Vanel offered the other to Fouquet. Aramis pounced 
upon the paper which had fallen out, as soon as he rec- 
ognized the handwriting. 

“I beg your pardon,” said Vanel, “that is a rough draft 
of the deed.” 

“ I see that very clearly,” retorted Aramis, with a 
smile niore cutting than a lash of a whip ; « and what I 
admire most is, that this draft is in M. Colbert’s hand- 
writing. Look, monseigneur, look.” 

And he handed the draft to Fouquet, who recognized 
the truth of the fact ; for, covered with erasures, with 
inserted words, the margins filled with additions, this 
deed — a living proof of Colbert’s plot — had just revealed 
everything to its unhappy victim. “ Well I ” murmuted 
Fouquet. 
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Vanei, completely humiliated, seemed as if he were look- 
ing for some hole wherein to hide himself* 

“ Well ! ” said Aramis, “ if your name were not Fouquet^ 
and if your enemy’s name were not Colbert — if you had 
not this mean thief before you, I should say to youj 
‘ Repudiate ’ it ; such a proof as iliis absolves you from 
your word ; but these fellows would think you were afraid; 
they would fear you less than they do ; therefore sign the 
deed at once.” And he held out a pen towards him. ’ 

Fouquet pressed Aramis’s hand; but, instead of the deed 
which Vanei handed to him, he took the rough draft 
of it. 

“No, not that paper,’’ said Aramis, hastily this is 
the one. The other is too precious a document for you 
to part with.” 

“ No, no ! ” replied Fouquet ; “ I will sign under M 
Colbert’s own handwriting even; and I write, ‘The hand- 
writing is approved of.’ ” lie then signed, and said, “ ller( 
it is, Monsieur Vanei.” And the latter seized the paper 
dashed down the money, and was about to make hh 
escape. 

“ One moment,” said Aramis. “ Are you quite sure th( 
exact amount is there? It ought to bo counted over 
Monsieur Vanei; particularly since M. Coll)ert makei 
presents of money to ladies, I see. Ah, that worthy M 
Colbert is not so generous as M. Fompiet.” And Aramis 
spelling eveiy word, every letter f»f the order to pay, dis 
tilled his wrath and liis contempt, drop by drop, upon th 
miserable wretch, who had to submit to lliis torture fo 
a quarter of an ho\ir. He was then dismissed, not h 
words, hut by a gesture, as one dismisses or discharge 
a beggar or a menial. 

As soon as Vanei had gone, the minister and the pre 
ate, their eyes fixed on each other, remained silent for 
few moments. 
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5 Well,’^ said Aramis, the first to break the silence ; “to 
Vrhat can that man be compared, who, at the very moment 
he is on the point of entering into a conflict with an 
enemy armed from head to foot, panting for his life, pre- 
^nts himself for the contest utterly defenceless, throws 
down his arms, and smiles and kisses his hands to his 
adversary in the most gracious manner ? Good faith, M. 
Fouquet, is a weapon which scoundrels frequently make 
age of against men of honor, and it answers their purpose. 
5den of honor, ought, in their turn, also, to make use of 
iishonest means against such scoundrels. You would 
joon see how strong they would become, without ceasing 
O be men of honor.” 

“ What they did would be termed the acts of a scoun- 
Irel,” replied Fouquet. 

“Far from that ; it would be merely coquetting or play- 
ng with the truth. At all events, smee you have finished 
vith this Vaiiel ; since you have deprived yourself of the 
lappiness of confounding him by repudiating your word ; 
ind shice you have given up, for the purpose of being 
ised against yourself, the only weapon which can ruin 
mu— — 

“My dear friend,” said Fouquet, mournfully, “you are 
ike the teacher of philosophy whom La Fontaine was 
,ellmg us about the other day ; he saw a child drowning, 
ind began to read him a lecture divided into three 
xeads.” 

Aramis suiiled as he said, “Philosophy— yes ; teacher- 
res ; a drowning child — yes ; but a child that can be saved 
—you shall see. But first of all, let us talk about business. 
[)id you not some time ago,” he continued, as Fouquet 
ooked at him with a bewildered air, “ speak to me about 
m idea you had of giv^ing ftHe at Vaux ? ” 

“Oh!” said Fouquet, “that was when affairs Were 
lourishing.” 
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I believe, to which the king invited himself o£'^ 
his own accord?” : 

“ No, no, my dear prelate ; a fete to which M. Colbert J 
advised the king tp invite himself” 

“Ah — exactly; as it would be a f^te of so costly At' 
character that you would be ruined in giving it.” , 

“ Precisely so. In hap])ier days, as I said just now, 
had a kind of pride in showing my enemies how incx^,!?! 
hauatible ray resources were ; I felt it a point of honor tq^^ 
strike them with amazement, by creating millions undel^S 
circumstances where they imagined nothing but 
ruptcies and failures would follow. But, at present, w 
am arranging my accounts with the state, wnth the kingy|J 
vrith myself ; and I must now become a mean, stingy man ; > 
I shall be able to prove to the world that I can act 
operate with my pence as I used to do with my bags of 
pistoles, and from to-morrow my equipages shall be sold, '' 
my mansions mortgaged, my expenses curtailed.” 

“From to-morrow,” interrupted Aramis, quietly^ “you' 
will occupy yourself, without the slightest delay, with your 
f^te at Vaux, which must hereafter bo spoken of as one of 
the most magnificent productions of your most prosper* 
ous days.” 

“ Are you mad, Chevalier d’llerblay ? ” 

! do you think so ? ” 

“What do you mean, then? Do you not know that a 
'^eatVaux, of the very simplest possible character, would 
cost four or five millions ? ” 

“1 do not speak of of the very simplest possible 
charactefi my dear superintendent.” 

“ But, since the ftte is to be given to the king,” replied 
Fonquet, who misunderstood Airamis’s idea, “ it cannot be 
simple,” 

“ Just so ; it ought to be on a scale of the most unbounded 
magnificence,” 
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i >«In that case, I shall have to spend ten or twelve 
jV piillions.” 

“You shall spend twenty, if you require it,” said 
;; ; Aramis, in a perfectly calm voice. 

« Where shall I get them ? ” exclaimed Fouquet. 

> 1 " •‘That is my affair, monsieur le surintendant ; and do 
not he uneasy for a moment about it. The money shall 
j be placed at once at your disposal, the moment you have 
^ arranged the plans of youry^i5e.” 

^ •‘Chevalier! chevalier!” said Fouquet, giddy with 
", amazement, “ whither are you hurrying me ? ” 

“Across the gulf into which you were about to fall,” 
ii replied the bishop of Vannes. “Take hold of ray cloak, 

; jand throw fear aside.” 

“ Why did you not tell me that sooner, Aramis ? There 
j was a day when, with one million only, you could have 

^ saved me ; whilst, to day 

‘ “ Whilst to-day, I can give you twenty,” said the prel- 
ate. “ Such is the case, however — the reason is very 
simple. On the day you speak of, I had not the million 
which you had need of at my disposal, whilst now I can 
easily procure the twenty millions we require.” 

“ May Heaven hear you, and save me ! ” 

Aramis resumed his usual smile, the expression of which 
was so singular. “ Heaven never fails to hear me,” he 
said. 

“ I abandon myself to you unreservedly,” Fouquet mur- 
mured. 

“ No, no ; I do not understand it in that manner. I am 
unreservedly devoted to you. Therefore, as you have the 
clearest, the most delicate, and the most ingenious mind 
of the two, you shall have entire control over the /ite, 
even to the very smallest details. Only 

“ Only ?” said Fouquet, as a man accustomed to under- 
stand and appreciate the value of a parenthesis. 
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Well, then, leaving the entire invention of the details" 
to you, I shall reserve to myself a general superintendenoe 
over the execution.” 

“In what way?” 

‘‘ I mean, that you will make of me, on that day, a majoTt 
domo, a sort of inspector-general, or factotum — something 
between a captain of the guard and manager or steward*!^ 
I will look after the people, and will keep the keys of th^^ 
doors. You will give your orders, of course : but willj 
give them to no one but me. They will pass through my; 
lips, to reach those for whom they are intended — you tuv'' 
derstand ? ” 

“ No, I am very far from understauduig.” 

“But you agree?” 

“ Of course, of course, my friend.” 

“ That is all I care about, then. Thanks j and now go 
and prepare your list of invitations.” 

“ Whom shall I invite ? ” 

« Everybody you know.” 


CHAPTER xxYiir; 

IN WHICH THE AUTHOR THI7<KS TT IS HIGH TIME TO RETURN 
TO THE YICOMTE DE BKAGELONNK. 

OuR readers will have observed in this story, the adven- 
tures of the new and of the past generation being detailed, 
as it were, side by side. lie will have noticed in the 
former, the reflection of the glory of earlier years, the ex- ; 
perience of the bitter things of tliis world ; in the former, 
also, that peace which take.s possession of the heart, and 
that healing of the scars which were formerly deep and 
painful wounds. In the latter, the conflicts pf love and 
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"latiity ; bitter disappointments, ineffable delights ; life in- 
Itead'of memory. If, therefore, any variety has been pre- 
jsented to the reader in the different episodes of this tale, 
jit Is to be attributed to the numerous shades of color which 
are presented on this double tablet, where two pictures 
are seen side by side, mingling and harmonizing their 
severe and pleasing tones. The repose of the emotions of 
nne is found in harmonious contrast with the fiery senti- 
ments of the other. After having talked reason with older 
heads, one loves to talk nonsense with youth. Therefore, 
If the threads of the stoiy do not seem very intimately to 
connect the chapter we are now writing with the one we 
i^haye just written, we do not intend to give ourselves any 
:inore thought or trouble about it than Ruysdaiil took in 
^J^inting an autumn sky, after having finished a spring- 
time scene. We accordingly resume Raoul de Brage- 
lonne’s story at the very place where our last sketch left 
Ihdm. 

In a state of frenzy and dismay, or rather without 
"^wer or will of his own— hardly knowing what he was 
doing, — he fled swiftly, after the scene in La Valli^re’s 
. :oora. The king, Montalais, Ix)uise, that chamber, that 
strange exclusion, Louise’s grief, Montalais’s terror, the 
king’s wrath— all seemed to indicate some misfortune. But 
what ? He had arrived from London because he had been 
told of the existence of a danger; and almost on his arrival 
this appearance of danger was manifest. Was not this 
sufficient for a lover ? certainly it w^as, but it was insufficient 
for a pure and upright heart such as his. And yet 
Raoul did not seek for expLanations in the very quarter 
where more jealous or less timid lovers would have done. 
He did not go straightway to his mistress, and say, “Louise, 
is it true that you love me no longer ? Is it true that you 
love another ? ” Full of courage, full of friendship as he was 
full of love j a religious observer of his word, and believing 
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tlmdly the word of others, Raoul said within himself^ 
« Guiche wrote to put me on my ^ard, Guiche knows some^; 
thing; I will go and ask Guiche what he knows, and teU,; 
him what I have seen.” The journey was not a long 
Guiche, who had been brought from Fontainebleau to 
within the last two days, was beginning to recover froih| 
his womid, and to walk about a little in his room, 
uttered a cry of joy as be saw Raoul, with the eagerness 
friendship, enter the apartment. Raoul was unable 
refrain from a cry of grief, when he saw De Guich^ 
so pale, so thin, so melancholy. A very few word^ 
and a simple gesture which T)e Guiche made to 
aside Raoul’s arm, were sufficient to inform the latter W 
the truth. 

“ Ah I so it is,” said Raoul, seating himself beside hl^ 
friend ; “ one loves and dies.” ^ 

No, no, not dies,” replied Guiche, smiling, “ since t 
am now recovering, and suice, too, I can press you in myl 
arms.” /: 

“ Ah ! I understand.” 

“ And I understand you, too. You fancy I am unhappy, 
Raoul?” 

“Alas!” 

“No; I am the happiest of men. My body suffers, 

hut not my mind or my heart. If you only knew Oh I 

I am, indeed, the very happiest of men.” 

“So much the better,” said Raoul; “so much the 
better, provided it lasts.” 

“ It is over. I have had enough happhiess to last me 
to my dying day, liaoul.” 

“ I have no doubt you have had ; hut she 

“Listen; I love her, because — ^but you are not listening 
to me.” 

“ I beg your pardon.” 

“Tour mind is preoccupied ” 
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, w Yes, your health, in the first place 

, ‘^It Ls not that, I know.” 

y : My dear friend, you would be wrong, I think, to ask 
‘jfie any questions — ijou of all persons in the world;” and 
’he laid so much weight upon the “ you,” that he com- 
pletely enlightened his friend upon the nature of the evil, 
and the difficulty of remedying it. 

“ You say that, Raoul, on account of what I wrote to 
you.” 

’ « Certainly. We will talk over tliat matter a little; 
when you have finished telling me of all your own 
pleasures and your pains.” 

, ^ My dear friend, I am entirely at your service.” 

“Thank you; I have hurried, I have flown here; I 
came in half the time the government couriers usually 
^ake. Now, tell me, my dear friend, what did you 
Want?” 

“ Nothing whatever, hut to make you come ” 

“ Well, tlien, I am here.” 

“ All is quite right, then.” 

“There must have beeu something else, I suppose?” 
*‘No, indeed.” 

*‘De Guiche!” 

“Upon my honor ! ” 

“You cannot possibly have crushed all my hopes so 
violently, or have exposed me to being disgraced by the 
- king for my return, which is in disobedience of his orders 
—you cannot, I say, have planted jealousy in my heart, 
merely to say to me, ‘ It is all right, be perfectly easy? ’ ” 
“ I do not say to you, Raoul, ‘ Be perfectly easy ; ’ but 
pray understand me; I never will, nor can I, indeed, tell 
you anything else.” 

“ What sort of person do you take me for ? ” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

* “If you know anything, why conceal it from me? If 
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you do not know anything, why did you writa Bo warn- 
ingly?” 

“ True, true, I was very wrong, and I regret having.' 
done so, Raoul. It seems nothing to write to n friend andV 
say ‘ Come ; ’ but to have this friend face to face, to feet' 
him tremble, and breathlessly and anxiously wait h:)!: 
hear what one hardly dare tell him, is very diiferent.’* 

“ Dare ! I have courage enough, if you have not,” 
claimed Raoul, in despair. 

“ See how unjust you arc, and how soon you forget' 
you have to do with a poor wounded fellow such as yoiir/^ 
unhappy friend is. So, calm yourself, Raoul. I said tO'. 
you, ‘Come’ — you are here, so ask me nothing further.?;, 

“ Your object in telling me to come was youi* hope that 
I should see with iny own eyes, was it not? Nay, do 
not hesitate, for I have seen all.” > 

“ Oh ! ” exclaimed De Guiche. 

“ Or at least, I thought ; 

“There now, you see you are not sure. But if yoii' 
have any doubt, my poor friend, what remains for mo to 
do?” 

“ I saw Louise much agitated — Montalais in a state of 
bewilderment — the king ” 

“The king?” 

' “ Yea. You turn your head aside. The danger is there, 
the evil is there; tell me, is it not so, is it not the 
king?” 

“I say nothing.” 

“Oh! you say a thousand times more than nothing. 
Give me facts, for pity's sake, give me proofs. My friendj 
the only friend I have, speak — toll me all. My heart ia 
crushed, wounded to death ; I am dying from despair.’’ 

“If that really be so, as I see it is, indeed, dear Raoul,” 
replied De Guiche, “ you relieve me from my difficulty^ 
and I will tell you aU, perfectly sure tliat I can tell jlou 
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^'libthing but what is consoling, compared to the despair 
which I see you suffering.” 

,f‘ Go on, — go on ; I am listening.” 

5 “ Well, then, I can only tell you what you might learn 
every one you meet.” 

^ ,«From every one, do you say? It is talked about, 

^Mmr 

^ “ Before you say people talk about it, learn what it is 
people have to talk about. I assure you solemnly, that 
.people only talk about wliat may, in truth, be very inuo- 

^pent ; perhaps a walk 

; “ Ah ! a walk with the king ? ” 

;; “ Yes, certainly a walk with the king ; and I believe 
ttie king has already very frequently before taken walks 

^th ladies, without on that account ” 

You would not have written to me, shall I say again, 
H there had been nothing unusual in this promenade.’’ 

Ty “ I know that while the storm lasted, it would have 
been far better if the king had taken shelter somewhere 
else, than to have remained with his head uncovered 
before La Yallidre; hut the king is so very courteous 
and polite.” 

Oh ! De Guiche, De Guichc, you are killing me ! ” 

Do not let us talk any more, then.” 

‘*Nay, let us continue. This walk was followed by 
others, I suppose?” 

“ No — I mean yes ; there was the adventure of the oak, 
[think. But I know nothing about the matter at all” 
Kaoul rose ; De Guiche endeavored to imitate him, not- 
withstanding his weakness. “Well, I will not add 
another word : I have said cither too much or not enouglL 
Let others give you further information if they will, or if 
they can ; my duty was to warn you, and that I ^have 
done. Watch over your own affairs now, yourself.” , 

# Question others I Alas! you are no true friepd to 
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speak to me in that manner,” said the young man, in / 
utter distress. ‘‘The first man I meet may he either 
evilly disposed, or a fool, — if the former, lie will tell me 
lie to make me suffer more than I do now ; if the latter,^ 
he will do worse still. Ah ! De Guiche, De Guiche, before;!^^ 
two hours are over, I shall have been told ten falsehoods,^^ 
and shall have as many duels on my hands. Save 
then, is it not best to know the worst always ?” , 

“But I know nothing, I tell you; I was wounded^Jf 
attacked by fever : out of my senses ; and I have only all’ 
very faint recollection of it all. But there is no reospli^'^^ 
why we should search very far, when the very man we^ 
want is close at hand. Is not D’Artagnan your friend 
“ Oh ! true, true ! ” ^ 

“ Go to him, then. IIo will be able to throw sufficients 
light upon the subject.” At this moment a lackey entered^' 
the room. “What is it?” said Do Guiche. ; 

“ Some one is waiting for monseigneur in the Cabinet' ; 
des Porcelaincs .” 

“Very well. Will you excuse me, my dear Ihioul ? F 
am so proud since I have been able to walk again.” 

“I would offer you my arm, Do Guiche, if I did not 
guess that the person in question is a lady.” 

“ I believe so,” said De Guiche, smiling as he quitted 
Raoul. 

Raoul remained motionless, absorbed in grief, over-g 
whelmed, like the miner upon wlioin a vault has just"* 
fallen in, who, wounded, his life-blood welling fast, his 
thoughts confused, endeavors to recover himself, to save 
his life and to retain his reason. A few minutes were all 
Raoul needed to dissipate the bewildering sensations 
occasioned by these two revelations. He had already 
recovered the thread of his ideas, when, suddenly, through 
the door, he fancied he recognized Montalais’s voice in tlie 
Cabinet des Porcelaines. « She!" he cried. ‘‘Tes, iti«. 
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'' \ * 

V^fodeed her voice ! She will bo able to tell me the whole 
tl^^th ; but shall I question her here ? She conceals her- 
even from mo; she is coming no doubt from Madame. 
1:1 will see her in her own apartment. She will explain her 
Iliiarm, her flight, the strange manner in which I was 
^driven out ; she will tell me all that — after M. d’ Artagnan, 
^Who knows everything, shall have given me fresh strength 
and courage. Madame, a coquette I fear, and yet a 
coquette who is herself in love, has her moments of kind- 
vUess ; a coquette who is as capricious and uncertain as 
; iife or death, but who tells De Giiiche that he is the 
diappiest of men. He at least is lying on roses.” And so 
'be hastily quitted the comte’s apartments, reproaching 
'himself as he went for having talked of nothing but his 
'own affairs to De Guiche, and soon reached D’Artagnan’s 
Jiquarters. 


CHAPTEK XXTX. 


bragelonne continuks ins inquiries. 

The captain, sitting buried in his leathern arm-chair, 
his spurs fixed in the floor, his sword between his legs, was 
, reading a number of letters, as he twisted his mustache. 
’^D’Artagnan uttered a welcome full of pleasure when he 
perceived his friend’s son. ‘‘Raoul, my boy,” he said, 
“ by what lucky accident does it happen that the king 
has recalled you ? ” 

These words did not sound agreeably in the young man’s 
ears, who, as he seated himself, replied, “ Upon my word 
I cannot tell you ; all that I know is — I have come back.” 

“ Hum I ” said D’Artagnan, folding up his letters and 
directing a look full of ineauiug at him ; “ what do you 
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my boy ? thailtbe Mng has not recalled you, ahd |b^ 

hayo i^tumed? Ildo not understand that at all.” ^ 

' already pale enough; and he now begah 

tmm Ms. hat round and round in his band. 

/ ^‘‘Wlxat the deuce is the matter that you look asyoud)^ 
' and what makes *you so dumb? ” said the captain. << 
people nowadays assume that sort of airs in England ? 
have been in England, and came homo again as lively 
a ChaflBlnch. Will you not say something ?” ‘jS 

I have too much to say.” ^ 

' “ Ah ! how is your father ? ” 

Forgive me, my dear friend, I was going to ask ydt| 
that.” 

D’Artagnan increased the sharpness of his penetrating 
gaze, which no secret was capable of resisting. “ You arje 
unhappy about something,” he said. 

“ I am, indeed ; and you know the reason very weH 
Monsieur d’Artagnau.” 

«I?” 


“ Of course. Nay, do not pretend to be astonished.” 

" am not pretending to be astonished, my friend.” 

y Dear captain, I know very well that in all trials oi 
finesse^ as well as in all trials of strength, I shall be beater 
by you. You can see that at the present moment I am ar 
idiot, an absolute noodle. I have neither head nor arm 
do hot defepise but help me. In two words, I am the mosi 
wretched of living beings.” 

“Oh I oh! why that?” inquired D’Artagnan, unbuck 
ting tiia tielt and thawing the asperity of his smile. 
“Because Itfademoiselle de la Valiifere Is deceiving 
“ She is deceiving you,” said D^Artagnan, not a muscle^ 
of v^ose face had moved ; “those are big words. Who^ 
mak^ use of them ? ” 

every one says so, there must be some truth til 



Wgin to t>elleve there is fire when I see slniokeri It 
PlHdiculous, perhaps, but so it is.” ^ i; v*;-/ 

Therefore you do believe?” exclaimed BragetpOTei 
teckly. ' ^ 

E! ‘‘ I never mix myself up in affairs of that kind ; you 
pnow that very well.” • , 

Wliat ! not for a friend, for a son ! ” > 

; “ Exactly. If you were a stranger, I should tell yoh— . 
i will tell yoM nothing at all. How is Porthos, do ybu; 
imow ? ” , 

p “ Monsieur,” cried Raoul, pressing D’Artagnan’s Hand,' 
^11 entreat you in the name of the friendship you vowed 
fey father ! ” ^ . 

' The deuce take it, you are really ill — from curiosity.” 

“No, it is not from curiosity, it is from love.” 

V “ Good. Another big word. If you were really in lov^^ 
ny dear Raoul, you would bo very different. 

; “ What do you mean?” 

“I mean that if you were really so deeply in love that 
I could believe I was addressing myself to your heart-^ 
but it is impossible.” % 

“ I tell you I love Louise to distraction.” 

D’Artagnan could read to the very bottom of the young 
man’s heart. 

“Impossible, I tell you,” he said. “You are like all . 
young men ; you are not in love, you are out of your 
senses.” 

“ Well I ^suppose it were only that ? ” 

“ No sensible man ever succeeded in making mubh of a 
^brain when the head was tui’ned. I have compieiejy lost 
my senses in the same way a hundred times ixi ray life. 
You would listen to me, but you would not hear me 1 you, 
would hear, but you would not understand me ; ybu wbuld' 
Understand, but you would not obey me,” 

“Oh! try, try.” 



wj ^ fak lEref if I were unfortunate enoiigh^^ 
^metbing, fix^lisii enough to communicate it 
You are my friend, you say ? ” 

Indeed, yes.” 

-1 « Yerygood. I should quarrel with you. You woUl 
j ieyer forgive me for having destroyed your illusion,^ 
.pOople say in love affairs.” ' 

/ Monsieur D’Artagnan, you know all; and yet y^ 
plunge me in perplexity and despair, in death itself.” 

^ There, there now.” 

‘ « I never complain, as you know ; hut as Heaven and i 

^ father would never forgive me for blowing out my brair 
I will go and get the first person I meet to give me thl^ 
' information which you withhold ; I will tell him ho liesg 
and 

“And you would kill him. And a fhio affair that would^ 
be. So much the better. What should J care? 
any one you please, my boy, if it gives you any plcasur«5|| 
It is exactly like a man with a toothache, who keeps otii| 
saying, ‘Oh! what torture I am suffering. I could biteaj^ 
piece of iron in half.’. My answer always is, ‘Bite, my i 
friend, bite; the tooth will remain all tlie same.’ ” 

“I shall not kill any one, monsieur,” said Raoul, 

gloomily. j 

assume a different tone : instead \ 
of killing, you will get killed yourself, I suppose you . 
me&n?' Very fine, indeed! How much I should regret 


you I Of course I should go about all day, saying, ‘Ahl| 
what a dne stupid fellow that Bragelomie was! as great;| 
a stupid, as I ever met with. I have passed my whole‘s 
life almost in teaching him how to hold and use his swordx 
properly, and the silly fellow has got himself spitted likerv 
a lark.’ Go, then, Raoul, go and get yourself disposed of,^^ 
if I hardly know who can have taught you,; 
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®K fettt <ie«ce take me if jrour father has not twen ieg- 
ffl^rly robbed of his money.” . • ., 7 , , , 

P^onl buried his face in his hands, murmu^g':';‘v 
Pj I have not a single friend in the world.” - ■' v ! C * 

||.“Oh! bah!” said D’Artagnan. 

4^‘I meet with nothing but raillery or indifference”;/ 
p‘‘Idle fancies, monsieur. I do not laugh at yoU, 
|though I am a Gascon. And, as for being indifferent,:. 
1 1 were so, I should have sent you about your business 
marter of an hour ago, for you would make a -yriit,'.; 
m out of his senses with delight as dull as possible, ^ ' 
|ould be the death of one who was out of spirits. H6^ 
pw, young man! do you wish me to disgust you witii., 
^e girl you are attached to, and to teach you to execrate 
|ie whole sex who constitute the honor and happiness of 
human life?” ; 

^ “Oh ! tell me, monsieur, and I will bless you.” 

>«Do you think, my dear fellow, that I can have 
crammed into my brain all about the carpenter, and the 
painter, and the staircase, and a hundred other'enhilM.^ 
bales of the same kind?” - ;/.• 

; “ A carpenter ! what do you mean ? ” ; ^ 

Upon my word, I don’t know j some one told me there 
was a carpenter who made an opening through a. certain 
Booring.” ■ ' 

“ In La Vallifere’s room ! ” 

“Oh! I don’t know where.” 

“In the "king’s apartment, perhaps?” 

“ Of course, if it were in the king’s apartment,^! Shtfnld 
tell you, I suppose.” 
i, “ In whose room then ? ” 

'* ^ told you for the last hour that I knov/at^bing 
: of the whole affair. 

- “But the painter, then ? the portrait — 
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' king wished to hnv 9 the^p69^i 

lof phe of the todie^helonging to the court.” ' 

- Wky you seem to have only that name in your tt 
spoke to you of La Valli^re?” 
it be not her portrait, then, why do you suppos^^^ 
would concern me ? ” 

" « I do not suppose it will concern you. But you 
, me all sorts of questions, and I answer you. You po^ 

^ tiyely will learn all the scandal of the affair, and I tell yO^ 
^ i-^make the best you can of it.” | 

Kaoul struck his forehead with his hand, in utte] 
despair. “It mil kill me ! ” he said. | 

“ So you have said already.” 

“ Yes, you are right,” and he made a step or two asi 
he were going to leave. 

« Where are you going?” 
w To look for some one who will tell me the truth.” 


>|>Who is that?” 

> : “A woman.” 

' ^fljademoiselle de la Vallidre herself, I suppose you| 
mean? ” said D’Artagnan, with a smile. “ Ah ! a famous 
id?^ that I You wish to be consoled by some one, and you ;, 
will b§ SO at once. She will tell you nothing ill of her- ;, 

self,’ of course. So be off.” ? 

are mistaken, monsieur,” replied Raoul ; “ the^,i 
womiBiin 1 mean will tell me all the evil she possibly can.”| 
<‘irbu allude to Montalais, I suppose — ^her friend; a>’ 
womim who, on that account, will exaggerate all that ifl ? 
eittmrb^ or good in the matter. Do not talk to Mon^ j 
talaisi iny good fellow.” ^ 

hToiI- ImVe some reasons for wishing me not to tal}c| 

> t And, in point of fact, why shouldu^ 

a cat does with a poor mouse? 



kfecess me, you do indeed, And if I wish you not; to 
Sak to Montalais just know, it is because . yoi;i will 
^;t)etraying your secret, and people will take advantage- 
K it. W ait, if you can.” 
cannot.” . 

If So much the worse. Why, you see, Raoul, if I had afi 
||ea,— hut I have not got one.” 

Promise that you will pity me, my friend, that is all 
p^^eed, and leave me to get out of the affair by myself,” 
^!f‘Oh! yes, indeed, in order that you may get deeper 
|i*to the mire 1 A capital idea, truly ! go and sit dowu 
that table and take a pen in your hand.” 


What for?” 

f^ «To write and ask Montalais to give you an interview^” 
« Ah! ” said Raoul, snatching eagerly at the pen which 
the captain held out to him. 

i'/ Suddenly the door opened, and one of the musketeers 
approaching D’Artagnan, said, “Captain, Mademoise^ 
de Montalais is here, and wishes to speak to you.” 

: “ To me ? ” murmured D’Artagnan. “ Ask her to come 
in; I shall soon see,” he said to himself, “whether she 
wishes to speak to me or not.” 

The cunning captain was quite right in his suspicions 
for as soon as Montalais entered she exclaimed, “Oh, 
monsieur I monsieur ! I beg your pardon, Monsieur D’Ar- 
tagnan.” f . 

“Oh 1 I forgive you, mademoiselle,” said D’Axtagnan ; 
“I know that, at my age, those who are looking for me 
generally need me for something or another.” , 

“ I was looking for M. de Bragelonne,” repUed J^qnt^ 
4ats. . - 

“ How very fortunate that is ; he was looking, f^r ^ypu 
too, Raoul, will you accompany Mademoia^ 


' “Oh! certainly.” 



two 




«5Qo along, then/' he said, as he 
bat , of the cabinet; and then, taking hold of MontalaiS^^ 
htmd, he said, in a' low voice, “ Be Idiid towards hitip 
a]^e him, and spare her, too, if you can.” 

‘*AhI ” she said, in the same tone of voice, it is nb| 
who am going to speak to him.” 

“ Who, then ? ” 

It is Madame who has sent for him.” _ 

“Very good,” cried D’Artagnan, “it is IVladanie, is 
lit an hour’s time, then, the poor fellow will be cured.”3 
“ Or else dead,” said Montalais, in a voice full of coto 
passion. ’ “ Adieu, Monsieur D’Artagnaii,” she said ; an^ 
she ran to join llaoul, who was waiting for her at a littil 
distance from the door, very much puzzled and thoroughj® 
uneasy at the dialogue, which promised no good auguiji 
for him, 


CHAPTER XXX. 

TWO JEALOUSIES, 

Lovers are tender towards everything that fonns part 
of the daily life of the object of their affection. Raoul 
no sooner found himself alone with Montalais, than he 
kissed her hand with rapture. “ There, there,” said the 
yotmg girl, sadly, “ you are throwing your kisses away ; 
I will guarantee that they will not bring you back any 
interest.’^ 

“How so? — ^Why? — Will you explain to me, my deal 

Aurbt”. / ^ 

“,Ma(iaiEne will explain everything to you, I am going 
to take you to her apartments.” 

! and throw away your dark and savage looks* 



|0 Windows here have eyes, the waits have earsV 


J jv y ixciD liuve eyes, me walls Have ears.^, "Hate 

e Kindness not to look at me any longer ; be good enough ' 
speak to me aloud of the rain, of the fine weather, dhd - 
1p|:the charms of England.” - , ' v 

At all events ” interrupted Raoul. ' ’ f'"' ' 

Kt “I tell you, I warn you, that wherever people may bk 
gknownot how, Madame is sure to have eyes and Ws 
£pen. I am not very desirous, you can easily believe; of 
|emg dismissed or thrown into the Bastile. Let us talk. 

^tell you, or rather, do not let us talk at all.” 

g ^oul clenched his hands, and tried to assume the look 
®id gait of a man of courage, it is true, but of a mati of 
^rage on his way to the torture chamber. MontalaifL. 
|lancmg in every direction, walking along with an 
^sy swmgmg gait, and holding up her head pertly in 
^e air, preceded him to Madame’s apartments, where he 
^yas at once introduced. “ Well,” he thought, “ this day 
^11 pass away without my learning anything. Guiche 
showed too much consideration for my feelings; he had 
^0 doubt come to an understanding with Madame, and 
both of them, by a friendly plot, agreed to postpone thft 
solution of the problem. Why have I not adetermined, bil. 

< veterate enemy— that serpent, De Wardes, for instance-;' 
;that he would bite, is very likely ; but I should not hesi- 
■tate any more. To hesitate, to doubt — better, far, to die ” 

, The next moment Raoul was in Madame’s presence. 
•Henrietta, more charming than ever, was half lying, half 
declining in her arm-chair, her small feet upon^ em- 
;,broidered velvet cushion ; she was playing with a kitten 
l^^rith long silky fur, which was biting her flngeis* and 
•hanging by the lace of her collar. / 

Madame seemed plunged in deep thought, so 
Aeed, that it required both Montalais and Raojal’ki^MtO. 

-i^turb her from her reverie. 


||>Your highness sent for me?” 





Madame 3 hool|ie^ as if sh6 i^ere jqst 
then said, “ Good-morning, Monsieur de Bragelojn^^^ 
,ye^i I sent for you ; so you have returned from Enghni^® 
f} u YiBSi madame, and am at your royal highness’s 

, ' ‘‘Thank you; leave us, Montalais,” and the latter^j^^ 
mediately left the room. 

“You have a few minutes to give me, Monsieul^M 
Bragelonne, have you not?’' 

“My life is at your royal highness’s disposal,” 
returned with respect, guessing that there was someth^ffi 
serious in these unusual courtesies; nor was he disple^^® 
indeed, to observe the seriousness of her manner, feeing 
persuaded that there was some sort of affinity bet^Seffl 
Idlidame’s sentiments and his own. In fact, every on^ffl 
court of any perception at all, knew perfectly well ^Sm 
capricious fancy and absurd despotism of the princesQ^l 
singular character. IMadame had been flattered heyot® 
all bounds by the king’s attention ; she had made herself 
talked about; she had inspired the q\icen with thal 
mortal jealousy which is the stinging scorpion at the he^ 
of every woman’s happiness ; Madame, in a word, in he^ 
attempts to cure a wounded pride, found that her hear^ 
l^ hocome deeply and passionately attached. We kno^ 
what Madame had done to recall TIaoul, who had becri 
sent out of the way by Louis XIV . Ilaoul did not kno^ 
of her letter to Charles II., although D’Artagnan ha^ 


guessed its contents. Who will undertake to account!® 
that ^mingly inexplicable mixture of love and vanlt^ 
, that ;|)a88ionate tenderness of feelhig, that prodigio^ 
dupIidKiy of Conduct ? No one can, indeed ; not even 
angel who kindles the love of coquetry in the hea^ 
.ot Voman. “ Monsieur de Bragelonne,” said thoprinoeBi^ 
tt^r-fripoment’s pause, “have you returned satisfled?!' 
■;>^~|ti^ ionne , looked at Madame Henrietta, and 





P^l|)aie sue was, not alone from what ahe was keeping 
also from what she was burning to say, said : 
Satisfied ! what is there for me to bo satisfied or d^s-, 
l^&fled obout, madame ?” 

^|But what are those things with which a man of your 
^ and of your appearance, is usually either satisfied, or 
Katisfled?” 

gllow eager she is,” thought Raoul, almost terrified; 
what venom is it she is going to distil into my heart?” 
M then, frightened at what she might possibly be g6ing^ 
^tell him, and wishing to put off the opportunity of 
»'ing everything explained, which lie had hitherto so 
gently wished for, yet had dreaded so much, he replied ; 
^Jeft, madame, a dear friend in good health, and on my 
pi;rn I find him very ill.” » 

You refer to ]\1. de Guiche,” replied Madame Henri- 
with imperturhahle self-possession ; “ I haoe heard 
|i^;is a very dear friend of yours.” 

He is, indeed, madame.” 

. « Well, it is quite true he has been wounded; but he 
i better now. Oh! M. do Guiche is not to be pitied,” 
fie said hurriedly ; and then recovering herself, addedi 
'But has lie anything to complain of? Has he com- 
ilained of anything? is there any cause of grief or sorrow 
we are not acquainted with ? ” 

“ I allude only to liis wound, madame.” 

;.«So much the better, then, for, in other respects, M, 
3 Guiche seems to he very happy ; he is always in very 
ligh spirits. I am sure that you, Monsieur de Bragelonne, 
ifpuld far prefer to be, like him, wounde^. only ip -the 
lOdy. • . for what, indeed, is such a wound, aW alii” 
l^oul started. “Alas!” he said to himself, 
etuming to it.” 

. What did you say?” she inquired, 

J did pot say anything, madame,’^ 



: liottfiay anything; you disapprove 

p^iseryation, then? you are perfectly satisfiod,f I 

. I^oul approached closer to her. Madame,” he 
'pyour royal highness wishes to say something to 
and 'your instinctive kindness and generosity of dispj^S 
tion induce you to be careful and considerate as to y^^ 
manner of conveying it. Will your royal highness th^^^ 
this kind forbearance aside? I am able to bear 6vei^^ 
thing ; and I am listening,” 

“ Ah ! replied Henrietta, “ what do you understaJ^^ 
'then?” 

“ That which your royal highness wishes me 
understand,” said Raoul, trembling, iiotwiihsianding IjH 
cjommand over himself, as he pronounced these words/^.'*^ 

, “In point of fact,” murmured the princess • • • 

seems cruel, but since I have begun ” 

“ Yes, madame, once your highness has deigned Jt® 

begin, will you condescend to finish ” 

Henrietta rose hurriedly and walked n few paces 
; and down her room. “ What did M. de Guicho tell you ?^| 
she said, suddenly. 

* , “ Nothing, madame.” 

“Nothing! Did he say nothing? Ah! bow well ^ 
recognize him in that.” 

No doubt he wished to spare me.” j 

v“ And that is what friends call friendship. But surely; 
M. d^Artagnan, whom you have just left, must have tol(| 

‘'I 

“iTo inore |.han De Guiche, madame.” , 

Henrietta made a gesture full of impatience, as a}|e 
l^d, “ At least, you know all the court knows*” ' 

^ J ^ow nothing at all, madame*” 


: scene in the storm?” 

m madame.” 



he (Ste^d-f^te in the forest 
madame.” 

I^OT the flight to Chaillot ? ” 

Ifeioul, whose head dropped like a blossom cut dowir^ 
^'tbe reaper, made an almost superhuman effort 
ile, as he replied with the greatest genblen^s: **I " 
Pe had the honor of telling your royal highness that ■ 

I absolutely ignorant of everything, that I am a popJf ; 
remembered outcast, who has this moment arriyed- 
England. There have rolled so many stormy 
^yes between myself and those I left behind me here, - 
Mt the rumor of none of the circumstances your high^ 7 
& refers to, has been able to reach me.” 
fHenrietta was affected by his extreme pallor, his. 
fltleness, and his great courage. The principal feeling ^ 
her heart at that moment was an eager desire to hear the ' 
|ature of the remembrance which the poor lover retained / 
ll^the woman who had made lum suffer so much. “ Mon- 
|eur de Bragelonne,” she said, “ that which your friends 
Jpive refused to do, I will do for you, whom I like aud 
»teem very much. I will be your friend on this occ^sionu 
g^jfou hold your head high, as a man of honor should; 
^d I deeply regret that you may have to bow before 
yldioule, and in a few days, it might be, contempt ” 
'^‘Ah!” exclaimed Raoul, perfectly livid. ‘^It ia. as 
bad as that, then ?” , _ > 

: « If you do not know,” said the princess, “ I see that 
you guess ; you were affianced, I believe, to Madcffipi|ell©u 
ie laValli^re?” ' " ^ 

** Yes, madame ” , ^ 

“ By that right, then, you deserve to be 
bW, as some day or another I shall be obliged to : 

Jiademoiselle de la Vallidre from my servic o 
' “ Dismiss La Valli^re t ” cried Bra^lonne, ^ 



jsAioTre^ [in 

f}* oT^itrse/ llo |ou suppose I shall always b6[ affi^ 
itbl^ tp'1|he tears |nd protestations of the king? ' 
my felloe shall no longer be made a convenience for 

[piactiices ; but you tremble, you cannot stand ” ' ^ 

No, madame, no,” said Bragelonne, making an et M 
pVer hims elf; “ I thought I should have died just 
;;^aii was all. Your royal highness did mo the honq^ 

say that the king wept and implored you ” "S 

“Yes, but in vain,” returned the princess; who 
related to Raoul the scene that took place at ChailJ^ 
and the king’s despair on his return ; she told him of ^ 
indulgence to herself and the terrible word with wtiw 
the outraged princess, the humiliated coquette, 
quashed the royal anger. 

Raoul stood with his head bent down. 

. ■ “ What do you think of it all?” she said. 

“ The king loves her,” he replied. 

, “ But you seem to think she does not love him ! ” 

“ Alas, madame, I was thinking of the time when shj 
loved me.” 

:• 'Henrietta was for a moment struck with admiration a 
toia sublime disbelief : and then, shrugging her shoulders 
she, said, “ You do not believe me, 1 see. How deep!’ 
you must love her. And you doubt if she loves th 
king?” 

“T d(^ until I have a proof of it. Forgive me, madame 
but she has given me her word ; and her mind and heat 
are too upright to tell a falsehood.” • 

’‘ Topi require a proof 1 Be it so. Come with mt 





CHAPTER XXXI. 


A DOMICILIARY VISIT. 


5;Tiie princess, preceding Raoul, led him througll the ' 
6urt-yard toward that part of the building La Valli^re 
habited, and, ascending the same staircase which Raoul 
aself had ascended that very morning, she paused at 
lb door of the room in which the young man had been 
f strangely received by Montalais. The opportunity ' 
p,S remarkably well chosen to carry out the project Ma- . 
Henrietta had conceived, for the chateau was empty/ 
he king, the courtiers, and the ladies of the court, Imd 
l^t off for Saint-Germain; Madame Henrietta was the'V 
^nly one who knew of Bragelomie’s return, and thinking 
liyer the advantages which might be drawn from this" re- 
purn, she had feigned indisposition in order to remaim 
|behind. Madame was therefore confident of finding La 
|Valliere’s room and Saint- Aignan’s apartment perfectljj^ 
^kmpty. She took a pass-key from her pocket and opened 
|the door of her maid of honor’s apartment. Bragelonne’s 
:gaze was immediately fixed upon the interior of the room, 
e which ho recognized at once; and the impression whioh' 
-.the sight of it produced upon him was torture. 'Rie 
■ princess looked at him, and her practiced eye at - 

^tected what was passing in the young man’s heakt* 

;/ You asked for proofs,” she said, “ do not be 
fthen, if I give you them. But if you do not / 

Kave courage enough to confront them, there " 

withdraw.” 

thank you, madame,” said Bragelonnej' fi 
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here io W bob vii](c^ You promised to conmce ibe,^ 

r V- K' «<Ebter, then,’^ said Madame, “ and shut the door 
; hind you.” ; 

: Bragelonne obeyed, and then turned towards the 
\ cess, whom he interrogated by a look. 

, “ You know where you are, I suppose ? ” inquired 

dame Henrietta. 

“ Everything leads mo to believe I am in Sladeb^ 
selie de la VaUidre’s room.” 

« You are.” Zf 

' But I would observe to your highness, that this rot 
is a room, and is not a proof.’’ 

“ Wait,” said the princess, as she walked to the foo|’^ 

. the bed, folded up the screen into its several compaf 
’ / ments, and stooped down towards the floor. “ Look heri^ 

; she continued; “stoop down and lift up this trap-dc^ 
yourself ! ” 

« A trap-door ! ” said R<aoul astonished ; for D’ArtaS 
: gnan’s words began to return to his memory, and he ha^ 
^an indistinct recollection that D’Artagnan had made us^ 
of the same word. He looked, but uselessly, for soni^^ 
cleft or crevice which might indicate an opening or 
/ring to assist in lifting up the planking. 

^ « Ah, I forgot,” said Madame Henrietta, “ I forgot thb| 
secret spring ; the fourth plank of the flooring, — press 
the spot where you will observe a knot in the wood*^ 
'Ihbse^are the instructions ; press, vicomte ! press, I sa3^,| 

. yourself.” % 

N. ;;jj^xa,; *paleas death, pressed his finger on the spot| 
' whiijb had been indicated to him ; at the same niomeb| 
ijie epring began to work, and the trap rose of its own a:^ 
cord’.’^' 

“ It is, ingenious enough, certainly,” said the princesr| 
“1^ bhe mi see that the architect foresaw that a woman^i; 



^:bfily woiUd kvd to make use of this sMh£ fo^see 
easily the trap-door opened '’without assistauoe.^ . 

' A staircase I ” cried Raoul. \ ‘ ^ , ; - 

Madame ni 

. See, vicomte, the staircase has a balustrade, ih- 
pd«d prevent the falling of timid persons, ’who might, 

l^mpted to descend the staircase ; and I will risk my; ’ 
accordingly. Come, vicomte, follow me ! ” ' ' 
But before following you, madame, may I ask where ' 

1 staircase leads to ? ” ■ 

jAh, true; I forgot to tell you. You know, perhaps, 

^t formerly, M. do Saint-Aignan lived in the very next 
rartment to the king ? ” ^ 

gTes, madame I am aware of that; that was the ais 
feigement, at least, before I left; and more than 6nce 1 
I the honor of visiting his rooms.” 

ll^Well; he obtained the king’s leave to change hi^' 
jmer convenient and beautiful apartment for the two 
f f staircase will conduct us, and which 
«ether form a lodging for him, half the size, and at ten^ 
mes greater distance from the king, -a close proidmity’ 

whom 13 by no means disdained, in general, by the 
^^ntlenien belonging to the court.” 

Very good, madame,” returned Raoul; “but go oh 
fj heg, for I do not understand yet.” - . ’ 

accidentally happened,” continued the 
***'‘*. 1 ?*‘/® Saint-Aignan’s apartment is sit- 
K of my maids of hhoor, 

iKvmmra”" underneath the , t^m. 

l^J^hat was the motive of this trap-door^J^T’ v 

|^‘5 That I o^not tell you. Would you like to'^lpSi 
^ Monsiem de Saint-A^an’s rooms ? Perhape.^^hiU , 
l^.*Me to find the solution of the eniowia t.hp ' 
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And Ma,dame eel the example by going down hersel^p' 
siiridie Raoul, sighi^ig deeply, followed her. At every 
Btigelonne took; he advanced further into that 
rious apartment which had witnessed La Vallitire’s Big]^|ra 
and still retained the perfume of her presence. Brag^^ 
lonhe fancied he perceived, as he inhaled the atmosphef|M 
that the young girl must have passed through. Th<|® 
succeeded to these emanations of herself, wduch he 
garded as invisible though certain proofs, flowers 
preferred to all others — books of her own selection. 

Raoul retained a single doubt on the subject, it avouJM 
have vanished at the secret harmony of tastes, and OopS 
nection of the mind with tho ordinary oljjects of life. life 
Valli^re, in Bragelonne’s eyes, was present there in eaCm 
article of furniture, in the color of the hangings, in alS 
that surrounded him. Dumb, and completely over-S 
whelmed, there was nothing further for him now to learnj^i 
and he followed his pitiless conductress as blindly as th0;| 
Culprit follows the executioner *, while Madame, as cruel 5 
US women of overstrung teniperaments generally aro;'| 
did not spare him the slightest detail. But it must bO;^ 
admitted, that, notwithstanding the kind of apatliy into 
which ho had fallen, none of these details, even had ho 
been left alone, would have escaped him. The liappiness \ 
of the woman who loves, when that happiness is derived, 
from a rival, is a living torture for a jealous man ; but ^ 
fora jealous man such as Baoul was, for one whoso heart . 
for the first time in its existence was being steeped ia^ 
gall and bitterness, Louise’s happiness was in reality aft" 
ignominious death, a death of body and soul. lie guessed;' 
all; he fancied he could see them, with their hands!, 
clasped in each other’s, their faces drawn close together,'^ 
and reflected, side by side, in loving proximity, as they^ 
gazed Upon the mirrors around them— so sweet an open- ; 
pation M lovers, who, as they thus see themselves } 
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imprint the picture still more deeply on' t^efe 
Ptoories. He could guess, too, the stolen kiss snatbbed 
^^■^they separated from each other’s loved society Jim 
l^ury, the studied elegance, eloquent of the perfeotipn of 
^idolence, of ease ; the extreme care shown, either to 
feare the loved object every annoyance, or to occasion 
^er a delightful surprise ; that might and majesty, of love 
pcultiplied by the majesty and might of royalty itself 
l^med like a death-blow to liaoul. If there be anything 
»luch can in any way assuage or mitigate the tortures of . 
|§alousy, it is the inferiority of the man who is preferred 
pp yourself ; whilst, on the very contrary, if there he one 
l^guish more bitter than another, a misery for which 
pinguage lacks a word, it is the superiority of the man 
Ipeferred to yourself, superior, perhaps^ in youth, beauty 
l^ce. It is in such moments as these that Heaven 
^most seems to have taken part against the disdain^ 
rejected lover. ^ 

t One &ial pang was reserved for poor Raoul. Madame 
sHenrietta lifted up a silk curtain, and behind the canvas 
■'he perceived La Valliere’s portrait. Not only the por- 
trait of La Valli&'e,but of La Valliere radiant with youth 
beauty, and happiness, inhaling life and enjoyment at' 

every pore, because at eighteen years of age love itself is 
life. 

“Louise!” imu-mured Bragelonne,— “Louise! 'js it 
true, then ? Oh, you have never loved me, for neye^ ijjavo' 
you looked at me in that manner.” And he felt as if his 
heart were crushed within his bosom. , . 

; Madame Henrietta looked at him, almost ehvidas of 
, hi8 extreme giief, although she well knew th^z-was. 
^nothing to envy in it, and that she herself was. 
f^ely loved by De Guiche as Louise by Rtageldnne. 
;at^iil interpreted Madame Henrietta’s look. 

me,’forgive me, madame; iu^^:J|^. 



4. movr 1 oi^ht to have greater self-control. 
HeaV^it grant that you may never be struck by sim^S 
misery to that wlijch crushes me at this moment, for 
are hut a woman, and would not bo able to endure so t^® 
lihle an affliction. Foi'give me, I again entreat you, 
dame; I am but a man without rank or position, wh|M 
you belong to a race whoso happiness knows no bomi<^ffi 
whose power acknowledges no limit.” 

Monsieur de Brageloniie,” replied Henrietta, “a micOT 
such as yours merits all the consideration and resp<^^ 
which a queen’s heart even can bestow. Regard me 
your friend, monsieur ; and as such, indeed, 1 would nqi^ 
allow your whole life to be poisoned by perfidy, and cotM 
ered with ridicule. It was I, indeed, who, with morOi 
courage than any of your pretended friends, —I except M;| 
deGuiche, — was the cause of your return from 3 ^oiidonj| 
it is I, also, who now give you the melancholy proofs, neces-l 
sary, howfver, for your cure if you are a lover witlx cour- J 
age in his heixrt, and not a weeping Amadis. Do notf 
thank me; pity me even, and do not servo the king lesS^? 
faithfully than you have done.” 

'^Baoul smiled bitterly. “ Ahl true, true; I was forget-’ ; 
ting that; the king is my master.” 

Youi: liberty, nay, your very life, is in danger.” 

A steadyu^ penetrating look informed Madame Henrietta 
that she was mistaken, and that her last argument was 
not 'a, likely one to affect the young man. ‘‘Take care, . 
Monsieur de Bragelonne,” she said, for if you do not 
weigh well all your actions, you might throw into an ex- ■ 
travaganpo of wrath, a prince, whose passions once^ 
arous^ oxceed the bounds of reason, and you would; 
thereby^ in^^ve your friends and family in the deepest;^ 
distress; you must bend, you must submit, and you must;; 
cure yo^elf.” . ' J 

you, madame ; I appreciate the advice yom^'f 



^al highuesB is good enough to giv^ me, and^I 
pavor to follow it ; but one final word, I beg.” ' V " 
||<‘Name it.” 

r “ Should I be indiscreet in asking you tfee secret of ^tbis 
Itiiircase, of this trap-door ; a secret which, it seems, you 
pve discovered?” \ 

Nothing more simple. For the purpose of exercising 
I" surveillance over the young girls who are attach^ to 
toy service, I have duplicate keys of their doors'. It 
toemedvery strange to me, that M. de Saint- Aignan 
should change his* apartments. It seemed very strange, 
that the king should come to see M. de Saint-Aignan 
every day, and, finally, it seemed very strange, that so 
many things should be done during your absence, that 
the very habits and customs of the court appear^ 
changed. I do not wish to bo trifled with by the king^ 
nor to serve as a cloak for his love affairs ; for after La 
Valliere, who weeps incessantly, he will takdfe fancy to 
Montalais, who is always laughing ; and then to Tonnay* 
Charente, who does nothing but sing all day ; to act such 
a part as that would be unworthy of me. I thrust aside 
the scruples which my friendship for you suggested, X 
discovered the secret. I have wounded your feelings I 
know ; and I again entreat you to pardon me;, but I'had 
a duty to fulfil, I have discharged it. You are how 
forewarned; the tempest will soon burst; protect yomv 
self accordingly.” . 

^ “You naturally expect, however, that a result of Some 
kind must follow,” replied Bragelonne, with prmnessj 
“for you do not suppose I shall silently accept top siiame 
thus thrust upon me, or the treachery wlficb j^ 
practiced against me ? ” ^ 

“You will take whatever steps in the 3^ 

please, Monsieur Raoul, only do not betray- 
%hence you derived the truth. That p aU w 
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*-4be only jriee f for the service I havc ten* 

you;?//’ f ' ' . , , 

« ]Pear nothing, madame,” said Bragelonne, with ^ bS 
^ter,emile^ , , "/y 

bribed the locksmith, in whom the lovers confld^ 

, You can just as well have done so as myself, can y$i 

Yes, madame. Your royal highness, however, 
no other advice or caution to give me, except that of hq 
betraying you.” 

«None.’» M 

I am about, therefore, to beg your royal highness ' ^ 
allow me to remain here for one moment.” 

“Without me?” 

“Oh I no, madame. It matters very little; for what O 
have to do can be done in your presence. I only ask one^ 
moment to write a line to some one.” |i 

“ It is d^gerous, Monsieur de Bragelonne. Take care/’Sl 

“ No one can possibly know that your royal highness 
has done me the honor to conduct me here. Besides, I , 
shall sign the letter I am going to write.” 

“ Do as you please, then.” 

liaoul drew out his tablet, and wrote rapidly on one of 
the l^yes the following words 


“Mo3S[8iBt7E LK CoMTE, — ^Do Hot be Surprised to find 
this paper signed by me; the friend I shall very shortly - 
send to call on you will have the honor to explain the ob- 
ject of my visit, 

“ VicoMTE Raoul de Bkagelonnb.” 


JHc,, rolled up the paper, slipped it into the lock of the 
door which communicated with the room set apart foi 
the two lofers, and satisfied himself that the missive waa 
80 appaiwt that Saint-Aignan could not but see it as b« 



fie rejoined the princess, who fii^ ?almdy ‘ 
^h^the top of the staircase. They then separs.t^. 
bill pretending to thank her highness ; Henrietta pity* 
or seeming to pity, with all her heart, th^ wretched 
pifing man she had just condemned to such fearful thfe 
lire. ‘‘ Oh ! ” she said, as she saw him disappear, pale; 
death, and his eyes bursting with blood,, “if I hetd 
||reseen this, I would have hid the truth from that p^ 
atleman” 


CHAPTER XXXTI. 

rORTIIOS’s PLAN OF ACTION, 

; The great number of individmils we have introduced 
into this long story is the reason why each of them has 
ijeen forced to appear only in turn, according to the 
Exigencies of the recital. The result is, that dfir readelb 
have had no opportunity of meeting our friend Porthos 
since his return from Fontainebleau. The honors wfiiofi ' 
he had received from the king had not changed the^^y, 
affectionate character of that excellent-hearted mail ; fie 
niay, perhaps, have held up his head a little highei^ tliari 
usual, and a majesty of demeanor, as it were, may^ fiave 
betrayed itself since the honor of dining at the king’s table 
had been accorded him. His majesty’s banquetmg*r^ni 
had produced a certain effect upon Porthos. Lb Seigueut' 
jde Bracieux et de Rerrefonds delighted to remember 
.that, during that memorable dinner, the numerpjjs 
of servants, and the large number of offlcial^:!ihi';4f|Ei!)L4- 
ance on the guests, gave a certain tone and effeojt |o thd 
-^past, and seemed, as it were, to furnish the rb6)rt^;^>^or-. 
thos undertook to confer upon Mouston a posit}oh,pf^Ppcie 
^ kind or other, in order to establish a sort iiLMTO^bhy 
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Sis otSermoinestics, arid to a miUtM7l^8|^ 

hold} wWoh was riot unusual among the great captaiirii^ 
the'ag^ since, in the preceding century, this luxury had 
'^greatly encouraged hy Messieurs de Trfiville, de SofaO^^ 
i-herg, de la Vieuville, -without alluding to M. deRiche^M 
M. de Condd, and de Bouillon-Turenne. And, there fri^ 
•why should not he, Porthos, the friend of the king, aiii^^ 
M. Fouquet, a baron, an engineer, etc., why should noi^g 
indeed, enjoy all the delightful privileges which la^| 
possessions and unusual merit invariably confer f 
What neglected by Arainis, who, we know, was grefl^ 
occupied with M. Fouquet ; neglected, also, on acool« 
of his being on duty, by D’ Artagnan ; tired of TrUchettiM 
Planchet, Porthos was surprised to find himself drcamiM 
without precisely knowing why ; but if any one had s'^ 
to him, “ Do you want anything, I’ortluw ? ” he woul® 
most certainly, have replied, “ Yes.” After one of thotf^ 
dinners, during which Porthos attempted to recall to hl^ 
recollecliion all the details of the royid banquet, gentl# 


joyful, thanks to the excellence of the wines ; gently mclan^ 
choly, thanks to hi.s ambitious id(!as, Porthos was grad^ 
ually falling off into a placid doze, when his servant eft.3 
terfed to announce tliat M. de Bragelonne wislied to spoa^ 
to him. Porthos passed into an iid joining room,wher^ 
hri found his young friend in the dis])o.sition ofmind.v^j^ 
are already aware of. Raoul advanced towards Porthos^, 
and,.‘8h<)ok liim by the hand; Porthos, surprised at h^ 
SO^orisness of aspect, offered him a seat. “ Dear M, d,t! 
Vallon,” said Raoul, “I have a service to ask of yoijl 
*J;Nbtlling could happen more fortunately, my yoditjg 
replied Porthos; “I have eight thousand liyn^ 
seritriiri this morning from Pierrefonds ; and if you Wfl^ 
Itny money 

. ;«No, I thank you ; it is not money.” 

touch the worse, then, ] have always heard^t 
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6aid that that is the rarest service, but the easiest to 
render. The remark struck me ; 1 like to cite remarks 
that strike me.” 

“Your heart is as good as your mind is sound and 
tame.” 

“ You arc mucli too kind, I declare. You will dine 
here, of course ? ” 

“No; I am not hungry.” 

“Eh! not dine? WJiat a dreadful eoiuitry England 
is!” 

“ Not too much so, indeed — ^Imt ” 

“ Well, if such excellent fish and meat were not to be 
procured there, it would hardly be endurable.” 

“ Yes, I came to ” 

“ I am listejiuig. Only just allow me to take a little 
eip. One gets thirsty in Paiis ; ” and he ordered a bottle 
of champagne to be brought; and, having first filled 
RaouPs glass, he filled his own, drank it do\\m at a gulp, 
and then resumed : — “ 1 needed that, in order to listen to 
you with ])ro])er ati(‘ntion. T am now entirely at your 
service. AVhat do you wish to ask me, dear Raoul? 
What do you want?” 

“ (live me your opinion on (piarrels in general, my dear 
friend.” 

“]\Iy opinion! Well — but^ — . Explain yoiir idea a 

little more coherently,” rei>lied Jku'thos, rubbing his fore- 
head. 

“ I moan — you are generally good-humored, good- 
tempered, whenever any misunderslanding arises between 
a friend of yonrs and a stranger, for instance?” 

“ Oh ! in the best of tempers.” 

“ Very good; but what do you do, in such a case? ” 

“Wlienevcr any friend of mine gets into a quarrel, I 
always act on one principle ” 

What is that?” 
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“ That lost time is irreparable, and one never arranges 
an affair so well us when everything has been clone to em- 
broil the disputants as much as pt^ssibh^’’ 

“Ah! indeed, is that the prineii)le on wliich you pro^ 
ceed.” 

“ Precisely ; so, as soon as a (piarrcl takes [)laee, I bring 
the two parlies together.” 

“ Exactly ” 

“You uiulersland that by this means it is impossible 
for an affair not to be arranged.” 

“I should have thought that, trealed in this manner, 
an affair would, (ui llie eonlraiy ” 

“Oh! not the least in the world. Just fancy, now, I 
have had in my life something like a hundi’cd and eighty 
to a hundred and ninety n\giilar duels, without reekoning 
hasty encounters, or ehanee meetings.” 

“ It is a very handsome aggregate,” said Uaonl, unable 
to resist a smile. 

“A mere nothing; but 1 am so gentle. ])b\rtagnan 
reckons bis duels bylmndieds. It is v('iy tnui hit is a 
little too bard and sliarp— T hav(3 oftiai told him so.” 

“ And so,” resumed Paoul, “you geiKn'ally arrange the 
affairs of honor your fi icnds confide to you.” 

“There is not a single iiistanee in which T have not 
fhiished by arranging eveiy one of tlieni,” said IVirthos, 
with a gentleness and conlideuce that snrpris(Ml Itaoul. 

“But the w^ay in which you s(d,tle fli(au is at least 
honorable, I suppose?” 

“Oil! rely upon that; and at this stac:(‘, I \vill explain 
my other principle to you. As soon as my friend has en- 
trusted his quarrel to me, tliis is Avliat 1 do : I go to his 
adversary at once, armed w’itli a politeness and self-posses- 
siou absolutely requisite under such eircninstanccs.” 

“ That is the way, t hen,” said Raoul, bitterly, “ that you 
arrange affaii^ so safely.” 
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“I believe you. I go to the adversary, then, and say to 
him : ‘ It is impossible, monsieur, tliat you are ignorant of 
the extent to wliieli you have insulted my friend.’ ” Raoul 
frowned at tliis remark. 

“ It sometimes happens — very often, indeed,” pursued 
Porthos — ‘‘ til at my friend has not been insulted at all ; 
he has even been the first to give offence ; you can imagine, 
therefore, whetlier my language is or is not well chosen.” 
And Porthos burst into a peal of laughter. 

“ Decidedly,” said Raoul to himself while the merry 
thimder of Porthos’s laughter was resounding in his ears, 
am very unfortunate. De Guicbe treats me with cool- 
ness, D’Artagnaii with ridicule, Porthos is too tame ; no 
one will settle this affair in the only way I wish it to be 
settled. And I came to Porthos because I wanted to find 
a sword instead of cold reasoning at my service. My ill- 
luck dogs me.” 

Porthos who had recovered himself, continued: “By 
one simple expression, I leave my adversary vdthout an 
excuse.” 

“ That is as it may happen,” said Raoul, absently. 

“ Not at all, it is quite certain. I have not left him an 
excuse; and then it is that I display all my courtesy, in 
order to attain the happy issue of my project. I advance, 
therefore, with an air of great politeness, and taking my 
adversary by the hand, I say to him : ‘ Now that you are 

convinced of having given the offence, we are sure of rep- 
aration ; between my friend and yourself, the future can 
only offer an exchange of mutual courtesies of conduct, 
and consequently, my mission now is to acquaint you 
with the length of my friend’s sword.’ ” 

“ Wliat ! ” said Raonl. 

“Wait a minute. ‘The length of my friend’s sword. 
My horse is waiting below ; my friend is in such and such 
a Spot, and is impatiently awaiting your agreeable society; 
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I will take you with me ; we can call upon your second as 

we go along: ’ and the affair is arranged,” 

“And so,” said Ihioul, pale with V(‘xation, “ you re- 
concile the two adversaries on Uk; ground.” 

“ I beg your pardon ” interrupt ed l\)rlhos. “ Jieeoncile! 
What for ? ” 

“You said that the affair was arranged ” 

“Of course ! sim^e my friend is waiiingfor him.” 

“ Well ! what then ? If lu*, is waiting ” 

“Well! if he is waiting, it is nunely to streieli his leg$ 
a little. The adversary, on the (‘ontrary, is stitf from 
ridmg ; they place themselves in ]m)]>er order, and my 
friend kills his opponent, and th(‘ atfair is emled.” 

“Ah! he kills him, then?” erii'd itaoul. 

“I should think so,” said Portlios. “ Ts it likely 1 
should ever have as a friend a man \\ bo allows himself 
to get killed? T have a hinidnid and oiu^ fi'i(‘nds ; at the 
head of the list stand your father, Arainis, and D’Arta- 
gnan, all of whom arc living and wcdl, I l)(‘]i(^V(‘ ” 

“ Oh, my dear baron,” exclaimed Ikioul, as lie eml^racecl 

Porthos. 

“You tapprove of my method, tlien?” said tlie giant, 
approve of it so thoroiighly, that T shall have rei^ourse 
to it this very day, without a moimuit’s delay,- -at once 
in fact. You are the very man 1 liave hef-n looking for.” 
“ Good ; here T am, then • you want to liglit, 1 supi^ose ? ” 
“Absolutely.” 

“ It is very natural. Witli whom ? ” 

“With M.de Saint-Aignan.” 

“ I know him — a mrist agn^eahle man, ^sdio was ex- 
ceedingly polite to me che day I had the lionor of dining 
with the king. I shall certainly arknowledge his polite- 
ness in return, even if it had not happened to be my 
usual custom. So, he has given you oheuce ? ” 

“ A mortal offence.” 
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“ The deuce ! I can say so, I suppose ? ” 

More than that, even, if you like.” 

“That is a very great convenience.” 

' “ I may look upon it as one of your arranged affairs, 

'may T nf)t ? ” said Itaoul, smiling. 

“ As a matter of course. Where will you be waiting for 
him ? ^ 

“ Ah ! I forgot ; it is a very delicate matter. M. de 
Saint- Aigiian is a very great friend of the king’s.” 

. “ So I have heard it said.” 

“ So tliat if I kill him ” 

“Oh! you will kill him, certainly; you must take every 
precaution to do so. Ihit there is no difficulty in these 
matters now ; if you had lived in our early days,— ah, 
those were days worth living for! ” 

“ My dear friend, you do not (pute understand me. I 
mean, that M. de Saint-Aignan l)eing a friend of the king, 
the affair will be more difficult to manage, since the kmg 
might learn beforehand ” 

“Oh ! no; that is not likely. You know my method; 
‘Monsieur, you have injured my friend, and 

“ Yes, T know it.” 

. “ And then : ‘ iMonsienr, I have horses below,’ I carry 
him olf before lie can have spoken to any one.” - 

“ Will he allow himself to be carried off like that?” 

“ I should think so! I should like to see it fail. It 
would he the first time, if it did. It is true, though, 

that the young mm of tlie present day Bah! I 

would carry him off bodily, if that were all,” and Porthos, 
adding gesture to speech, lifted Raoul and the chair he 
was sittmg on off the ground, and carried them round the 
room. 

“Very good,” said Raoul, laughing. “All we have to 
do is to state the grounds of the quarrel to M. de Saint- 
Aignan.” 
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“Well, but that is clone, it vSeems.” 

“ No, my dear M. du Yallon, the usage of the present 
day requires that the cause of the (piurrel should be ex- 
plained.” 

“Very good. Tell me what it is, tlieii.” 

“ The fact is ” 

“ Deuce take it ! how trouhlesoiuc all this is ! In for- " 
mer days we liad no oecashai to say anything about the 
matter. People fought then for the sake of lighting; 
and I, for one, know no better reason than that.” 

“You are (piite right, M. du Yallon.” 

“ITowever, b'll me what tlu' ( ans(‘ is.” 

“It is too long a story to b'll ; only as one must partic- 
ularize to a certain cxlmit, and as, on tiu; other hand, the 
affair is full of difheultics, and recjuires tin'- in(»st- absolute 
secrecy, you wall ha\o the kindness merely to tell M. do 
Saint-xVignan that lie has, ij' the lirst place, insulted me 
by changhighis lodgings.” 

“ By chaugiug his lodgings? < lood,” said Porthos, who 
began to count on his iingeis ; “next?” 

“Then in getting a trap-door made in his new apart- 
ments.” 

“I understand,” said Porthos a trap-door, uiiou my 
word this is very serious; you ought to Ik*, furious at that. 
What the douce does th(5 follow mean hy gotting trap-doorfi 
made without first consulting you? Traji-doors! mor- 
diouxf I haveift got any, exoeiit in my dungeons at 
Bracieux.” 

“And you will please add,” said Raoul, “that my last 
motive for considering mysedf insulted i'^, the existence 
of the portrait that do Saint-Aignan well knows.” 

“ Is it possible ? A portrait, too ! A oPango of residence, 
a trap-door, and a portrait ! Why, my dear friend, with 
but one of those causes of complaint there is enough, and^ 
more than enough, for all the gentlemen in France and 
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Spain to cut each other’s throats, and that is saying but 
very little,” 

^ ‘‘ Well, iny dear friend, you are furnished mth all you 

need, I suppose ? ” 

, “ I shall take a second horse with me. Select your own 
rendezvous, and wliile you are waiting there, you can 
practise some of the best passes, so as to get your limbs 
as elastic as possible.” 

“ 'J'haiik you. I shall be waiting for you in the wood of 
Vincennes, close to IMiiiiines.” 

“ All goes well, then. Where am I to find this M. 

^ de Saint- Aignan ?” 

At the Palais-Royal.” 

Porthos rang a huge hand-bell. “ My court suit,” ho 
said to the servant who answered the summons, “niy 
, horse, and a hal horse to accompany me.” Then turning 
to Raoul, as soon as the stu’vaiit had quitted the room, he 
said. Does your father know anything about this?” 

“Ko ; I am going to W'rite to him.” 

“ And D’Artagiian?” 

“ No, nor D’Artagnan either. Tfo is very cautious, you 
know, and might liavc diverted me from my purpose.” 

“ D’Artagnan is a sound adviser, though,” said Porthos, 
astonished that, in his own loyal faith in D’Artagnan, any 
one could have thought of himself, so long as tliere was a 
D’Artagnan in the world. 

“ Dear M, du Vallon,” said Raoul, “ do not question me 
any more, I implore you. I have told you all that I had 
to say; it is prompt action I now expect, sharp and 
decided as you know hoAV to arrange it. That, indeed, is 
my reason for having clioseii you.” 

** You will be satisfied with me,” replied Porthos. 

“Do not forget, either, that, except ourselves, no one 
must know anytliing of this meeting.” 

“ People generally find these things out,” said Porthos, 
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(Iryly, “when a dead body is discovered in a wood. But I 
promise every tilings my dear friend, except tiie concealment 
of the dead body. Tliere it is, and it must bo seen, as 
a matter of course. It is a jirinciple of mine, not to 
bury bodies. That lias a smack of the assassin about It* 
Every risk lias its pctailiarities/’ 

“To work, then, my dear friend.” 

“Bely upon me,'’ said the v^iant, fmislhnc,^ tlio bottle, 
while a servant spread out u])on a .sof.i the gorgeously 
decorated dress trimmed with lace. 

Eaoul left til e room, saying to himsi'lf, wiih a secret 
delight, “ Perfidious king! iraitorous monan'h! 1 eannot 
reaeh thee. I do not wish it ; for kings are sac'H'd objects. 
But your friend, your aeeongiliee, your jiamhsrer-— the 
coward wlio lepresimls you — sliall pay for your (a’iine. I 
will kill liini ill lliy name, and, afterwards, wc will 
bethink oui’selves oi—LoKhi ” 


CnAPTEB XXXTIT. 

THE CriAXGK OF RKSIDENCK, Till: TUA P- OOOJi, AND TtlK 
I’uiii i:ai 1 . 

PoRTiios, intrusted, to his great deliglit, with this 
mission, which made him feel yfiung again, look half an 
hour less than his usual time to put on his court suit. 
To show that he was a man acquainted with the usages of 
high society, he had begun by sending his lackey b) inquire 

if Monsieur de Saint-Aignan wi-re at home, and board, in 
answer, that ]\r. le ( 'omte de Saint-Aignan bail bad the 
honor of accompanying the king to Saint-Oerinain, as 
well as the whole court ; but that monsieur comte had 
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just that moment returned. Immediately upon this reply, 
’ Porthos made as iiiueh haste as possible, and reached 
, Saint-Aigiian’s apartments just as the latter was having 
his boots talcen oif. Idie pi'omenadc had been delightful. 
The kieg, wlio was in love more than ever, and of course 
happier than ever, l)chaved in the most charming manner 
to every one. hTothing couhl possibly ecpial his kindness. 
M. de. Saint- Aignan, it may be reiiiembered, Avas a poet, 
and fancied that lie had ])rovc(l that he was so, under too 
many a memorable circumstance, to allow the title to bo 
dis])uted by any one. An indefatigable rhymester, he 
had, during the whole of the jouinc'y, overwhelmed Avith 
quatrains, sextains, and madrigals, first the king, and 
then l^a Vullierc. The king, on his side, Avas in a 
similarly poetical mood, and had made a distich ; Avhile 
La Valliere, didighling in poidry, as most Avomcn doAvho 
are in Ioa'c, had composixl two somuds. The day, then, 
had not been a liad one for A])ollo ; and so, as soon as he 
had returned to Paris, Saint-Aignan, avIio kncAV before- 
hand that liis verses Avould l)(5 sure to be extensively 
circulated in court circles, occupied himself, Avith a little 
more attention than he had l)eeu able to bestoAV durmg 
tlic promenade, Aviih the composition, as Avell as A\dth the 
idea itself, (diiisc'quenlly, Avith all the tenderness of a 
father about to start his ehildren in life, he candidly 
interrogateal himself Avhclfier the iiublic AVfmld find these 
offsprings of his imagination siifiic.iently elegant and 
graceful; and in order to make his mind easy on the sub- 
ject, M, do Saint- Aigiuin recited to himself the madrigal 
he had composed, and Avhicli he had repeated from 
memory to the king, and had promised to AATite out for 
him on his return. All the time he Avas committing these 
words to memory, the eomte AAxas engaged in undressing 
himself more completely. He had just taken off his coat, 
and Avas putting on his dressing-goAvn, when he was in- 
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formed that Monsieur lo Baron du Vallon do Bracioux do 
Pierrefonds was wad ini; to be received. 

“Eh ! ” he sai<l, what (Uh's tliat bunch of nainea mean? 
I don’t know anythiui; about hiiii/’ 

“ It is the same ^cntleiu.ui/’ n‘])rK‘d the laclcey, “who 
had the luaior of diniiu; willi you, luonsi'ii^iuMir, at the 
king's table, when liis majesty was staying at Eoiitaine- 
bleaii.” 

“ Iiitrodueo him, tluai, at once,” cried Saint, -Aignan. 

Borthos, in a lew minutes, cntmvd the room. 31. do 
Saint-Aignan liad an (*xeellcut n'collection of persons, and, 
at the iiist glance, lie recognized the giailbanan from tbo 
country, who enjo}c‘d so smgul.tr a leputat lou, and whom 
the king had rctMMved so fa\oral)ly at Fonlamelilisin, in 
spite e>f the smiles of some of those wlio waa’c iiresent. 
He therefore advanced towtiids I’oithos w ith all the out- 
waird signs of a consKieration of manner wliieJi Porthos 
thought hut natural, eonsidenng tliat liti liimself, w^liem 
ever he called ujion an adversary, hni^t^ d a standard of 
the most rctiiu'd ]K)lileu(‘S.s Samt-Aiguan (Uvsirtsl tbo 
sea’vant to give Poiihos a eliair ; and the lati(‘j‘, wdio .saw 
nothing unusual in this aelof ]>oliteiie,^s, satdowu gravely 
and coughed. Thcoidiuaiy eourlc^H'S having htvai ex- 
changed betwt'eii the two gentlemen, the, comte, to whom 
the visit was paid, said, “.May 1 ask, moiisitair lo liaron, 
to what happy cireumstanc**s I am iiidc.htcd for tlie favor 
of a visit from you? ” 

“The very tiling! am about iohave llic honor of explain- 
ing to you, monsieur le comte; hut, I beg your pardon — 

“ AVhat is the matter, monsieur?” inquired Sahit- 

Aignan. 

“ I regret to say that 1 liavo hrokem your rdiair.” 

“ Notat all, monsieur,” saifl .‘^aiiit-Aignau ; “ not at all.’^ 

“ It is the fact, though, monsieur lo comte ; I have broken 
it— so much so, indeed, that if I do not move, I shall fall 

VOL. IV. — 19 
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down, which would be an exceedingly disagreeable position 
for mo in the discharge of the very serious mission 
which has been intrusted to me with regard to yourself.” 

Porthos rose; and but just in time, for the chair had 
given way several inches. Saint-^Viguan looked about him 
for something more solid for his guest to sit upon. 

‘'Modern articles of furniture,” said Porthos, while the 
comte was looking about, “ are constructed in a ridicu- 
lously flimsy manner. In my early days, when T used to 
sit down with far more energy than is now the case, I do 
not remember ever to have broken a chair, except in 
taverns, with my arms.” 

Saiiit-Aignaii smiled at this I’cmark. “ But,” said Por- 
thos, as he settled himself down on a couch, which creaked, 
but did not give way beneath his Aveight, “ that unfortun- 
ately has nothing whatever to do with my present visit.” 

“ Why unfortunately ? Are you the bearer of a message 
of ill-omen, monsieur le baron V ” 

“Of ill-omen — for a gentleman ? Certainly not, mon- 
sieur lo comte,” replied Porthos, nobly. “ I have simply 
come to say tliat you have seriously insulted a friena 
of mine.” 

“ I, monsieur ? ” exclaimed Saint- Aignan — “ I have 
insulted a friend of yours, do you say ? May I ask his 
name ? ” 

“ M. Raoul de Bragelonne.” 

“ I have insulted M. Raoul de Bragelonne ! ” cried Saint- 
Aignan. “ I really assure you, monsieur, that it is quite 
impossible; for Id. de Bragelonne, whom I knew but very 
slightly — uay, whom I know hardly at all — is in England, 
and, as I have not seen him for a long time past, I cannot 
possibly have insulted him.” 

“ Id. de Bragelonne is in Paris, monsieur le comte,” said 
Porthos, perfectly unmoved ; “ and I repeat, it is quite 
certain you have hisulted him, since he himself told me 
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you had. Yes, nion^ienr, you have seriously insulted hiUu, 
mortally insulted him, I repeal." 

‘‘It is iinpossi])le, monsieur lo baron, T s\Year, quite 
impossible.” 

“ J>esi(les," added Porihos, “ you eaiiiaH, bei^morantof 
the eircuinslane(‘, sinea^ i\l. do Ibaqelonru' mfoiaiual mo 
that he liad already jqquTsed you of it by a note."' 

“I you my A\oid of houoj, monsii'ur, that I have 
received no note viialevta*." 

‘‘This is mo.st (‘\h aordinary," nqilied Porlbos. 

“T will (“xaivinee you,” ^aid S.iinl-AiLcnan, that Tliavo 
received notli in. cj in any va> fiom him" And hi; ran/j^ 
the bell. “ Pasipu;," he said to the soi vant who eiitiTed, 
‘‘how many letters or notes w'ere smit liere dining; my ab- 
sence ? ” 

“Three, monsieur Ic eomte — a note fiomlM.di; tdesipie, 
one from Madame do Laferte, and a leUer Iroiu M. do las 
Fuentes;’ 

“Is that allV” 

“Yes, monsieur lo oomte.” 

“ Speak the truth liefore this .c^en 11 email— the truth, you 

undeistand 1 will take carr you an* not Idamed.’’ 

“There was a note, also, tiom — from 

“^y ell, from whom?” 

“ From Mademoiselle — do ” 

“Out with it! ” 

“ De Laval.” 

“That is quite sidfieient ” interrupted Porihos. “I 
believe you, monsieui le eomtie” 

Saint-Aignan dismissed the valid., and followed liim to 
the door, in order to edo>o it after Inm ; and wlien Im had 
done so, lookmg strai.i^ht before him, he liap])ened lo see 
in the keyhole of the ad]oiTung apartment the paj^er which 
Bragelonne had slipped in there as he left. “ What is 
this ? ” he said. 
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Porthos, who was sitting with liis back to the room 
turned roiinfl. “Alia!” lie said. 

“A note ill the keyhole! ” exclaimed Saint- Aignan. 

<^T]iat is not unlikely to be the missing letter, monsieur 
le cointe,” said Portlios. 

Saint-Aignan look out tlie iiaper. “A note from M. de 
Bragclonne ! ” lie (exclaimed. 

Y oil see, monsieur, I Avas right. Oh, when I say a 

thmpr_ 

Brought here by j\[. de Bragclonne himself,” the comte 
murmured, turning jiale. Tliis is infamous ! How could 
ho possi\)ly have eome here?” And the comte rang again. 

“ Wlio has been here during my absence with the king ? ” 

<^No one, monsieur.” 

‘‘ That is im])ONSiblc ! Some one must have been here.” 

“Ho one could possildy hav^e entei’od, monsieur; since 
the keys have never left my ])Ocket.” 

“ And yet I lind this letter in yonder lock ; some one 
must hav(' put it tluua' ; it could not have come here of its 
own aecord.” 

Basque opened his arms as if signifying the most ab- 
solute ignorance on the subject. 

“Probably it was M, de Bragelonne himself who placed 
it there,” said Ikulhos. 

“In that case he must have entered here.” 

“ llow could tliat liave been, since I have the key in my 
own pocket?” returned Basque, perseveringly, 

Saint-Aignan crumpled the letter in his palm, after 
having read it. “ There is something mysterious about 
this,” lie murmured, absorbed in thought. 

“ Shall we return to our little affair ? ” Porthos resumed, 
addressing Saint-Aignan after a brief pause. 

“I tliink I can now understand it, from this note, which 
has arrived here in so singular a manner. Monsieur de 
Bragelonne says that a friend will call.” 
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I am Ills friend. I am the person ho alludes to.’’ 

‘‘ For the purpose of givhi]^ me a ehailongo V 
Precisely.” 

“ And he complains that I have insultiHl him ? ” 

“ Mortally.” 

“ In what way, may T ask; for lus (conduct is so rays- 
terious, that, at least, it needs some ex]>lanalion V” 

“ IMonsieur,” replied I ‘orthos, my fraaid cannot hut 
be right ; and, as far as his conduct is coiu eined, if it bo 
mysterious, as you say, you lia,ve oTily yourself to blamo 
for it.” Porthos pronouneed these words with an aino\mt 
ot confidence whielp for a man who was unaccustomed to 
his ways, must have re\X‘alod an infinity of sense. 

“ j\lystery, he it so ; but what is all thcjiiystery about V ” 
Baid Sahit- Aignan. 

“You will think it best, ])orhaps,” Porllios re])hed, witli 
a low how, if I do not ent(T into })arti(a]lars.” 

“Oil, I ixirfeclly understand. We will toiicli very 
lightly upon it, then, so speak, monsieur, I am lis- 
tening” 

“ In the first place, monsieur,” said I’orthos, “ you have 
changed your apartments.” 

“Yes, that is quite true,” said Saint- Aignan. 

“^"■011 admit it,” s.iid IMrthos, Avitli an air of satisfac- 
tion, 

“Admit it! of course I a<lmit it. Why sliould I not 
admit it, do you sujipose ? ” 

“ You have admitted it. Very good,” said Portlios, lift- 
ing up one finger. 

“But how can my having moved my lodgings have 
done M. de Eragclomie any liarm? Have the goodness to 
tell me that, for I positively do not eomprehend a word of 
what you are saying.’’ 

Porthos stopped him, and Hum said, with great gravity, 
‘‘Monsieur, this is the fii'st of M. de Brageloime’s com- 
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plaints against you. If he makes a complaint, it is be- 
cause he feels himself insulted.” 

Saint-Aigiiau ])egau to beat his foot impatiently on the 
ground. “ This looks like a spurious quarrel,” he said. 

“ No one can possibly have a spurious quarrel with the 
Vicomte de Bragcloiiiie,” returned Porthos ; “ but, at all 
events, you have nothing to add on the subject of your 
changing your aj^artments, I sui)pose?” 

“Nothing. And what is the next point? ” 

“Ah, the next! You wall observe, monsieur, that the 
one 1 have already mentioned is a most serious injury, to 
which you have given no answer, or rather, have answered 
very indillerently. Is it possible, monsieur, that you 
have changed your lodgings? M. de Brageloime feels 
insidtcd at your liaving done so, and you do not attempt 
to excuse yourself.” 

“What!” cried Saint-Aignan, wdio w^as getting an- 
noyed at the perfect coolness of his visitor — “what! am 
I to consult IM. de Bragcilonnc wdiether I am to move or 
not? You can hardly be serious, monsieur.” 

“ I am. And it is absolutely necessary, monsieur; but 
under any eireaimstances, you Avill admit that it is nothing 
in i!om])arisou with the second ground of complaint.” 

“ AYell, what is that?” 

Porllios assumed a very solemn expression as he said : 
“ITow about the trap-door, monsieur?” 

8aint-Aignan turned exceedingly pale. He pushed back 
his chair so abruptly, that Porthos, simple as he was, per- 
ceived that the blow had told, “ The trap-door,” murmured 
Samt-Aignan. 

“Yes, monsieur, explain that if you can,” said Porthos, 
shakuig his head. 

Saint- Aignau held down his head as he murmured : “I 
have been betrayed, everything is known ! ” 

“Everything,” replied Porthos, who knew nothing. 
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“ You see me perfectly overwhelmed,” pursued J^aint- 
Aiguaii, “overwhelmed to a degree that I hardly huow 
what I am about.” 

“A guilty conseienco, monsieur. Your allair is a bad 
one, and when the xniblic learns all about it, it will 
judge ” 

“ Oh, monsieur ! ” exclaimed the comte, liurricully “ such 
a secret ought not to be known even by on(3's confessor.” 

“ Tliat we will think about,” said Porthos ; “ the secret 
will not go far, hi fact ” 

“ Surely, monsieur,” returned Saint-Aignan, “ since M. 
de Bragelonne has x^enetrated tlic sec.rig, ho must be 
aware of the danger he as well as others run the risk of 
incurring.” 

“M. de Bragelonne runs no danger, monsieur, nor does 
he fear any either, as you, if it x>leas(i Heaven, will find 
out very soon ” 

“This fellow is a x>erfect madnnin,” thought Saint-Ai- 
gnan. “ What, in Ihaiven’s ii.ime, docs lie want?” He 
then said aloud : “ Come, monsieur, let us hush uxi this 
affair.” 

“You forget the x^ortrait,” said Ikii'tlios, in a voicii of 
thunder, which made the comte’s blood freeze m liis 
veins. 

As the portrait in question Avas La Vallicrc’s portrait, 
and as no mistake could any longer exist on the subject, 
Saint-Aigiian’s eyes were eomphdely opened. “ All ! ” 
he exclaimed — “ ah ! monsieur, 1 remember now that M. 
de Bragelomie Avas engaged to be married to her.” 

Porthos assumed an imxjosingair, all the majesty of igno- 
rance, in fact, as lie said : “ It matters nothing Avhatever 
to me, nor to yourself, hnlecd, Avhctlier or not my friend 
was, as you say, engaged to be married. I am even aston- 
ished that you sliould have made use of so indiscreet a 
remark. It may possibly do your cause harm, monsieur.” 
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‘‘Monsieur/’ rex)lied Saint-Aignan, “you are the in- 
carnation of iniolligence, delicacy, and loyalty of feeling 
united. I see the whole matter now clearly enough.” 

“ So much the better,” said Porthos. 

“And,” inirsued Saint-Aignan, “you havo made mo 
comprehend it in the most ingenious and the most delicate 
manner possible. I beg you to accept my best thanks.” 
Porthos drew himself up, unable to resist the flattery 
of the remark. “ Only, now that I know everything, per- 
mit me to explain ” 

Porthos shook his head as a man who does not wish to 
hear, but Saint-Aignan continued: “I am in despair, I 
assure you, at all that has ha])peii(Hl; but how would you 
have acted in my xilaceV Come, between ourselves, tell 
me what would you have done V” 

Porthos drew himself up as be answered There is 
now no question at all of what I should have done, young 
man; you have been made acipiainted with the three 
causes of complahit against you, I believe V ” 

“As for the first, my ehaiige of rooms, and I now 
address myself to you, as a man of lionor and of great in- 
telligence, could I, when the desire of vso august a person- 
age was so urgently expressed tliat I should move, ought 
I to have disobeyed V ” 

Porthos was about to speak, hut SaiuL-Aignan did not 
give him time to answer. “Ah! my frankness, I see, con- 
vinces you,” he said, iiiterpvetiug the movement accord- 
ing to his own fancy. “ You feel that I am right.” 

Porthos did not reply, and so Saint-Aignan continued ; 
“ I pass by that unfortunate trap-door,” he said, placing 
his hand on Porthos’s arm, “ that trap-door, the occasion 
and the means of so much unhappiness, and wliich was 
constructed for — you know what. Well, then, in plain 
truth, do you suppose that it was I who, of my own accord, 
in such a place too, had that trap-door made ? — Oh, no! — 
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you do not believe it ; and here, again, you feel, you guess, 
you understand the influence of a will suj)erior to my own. 
You can conceive the infatuation, the blind, irresistible 
passion which has been at work. Ihil, thank Heaven ! I 
am fortunate in speaking to a man who has so much sen- 
sitiveness of feeling; if it were not so, indeed, what an 
amount of misery and scandal would fall upon her, poor 
girl ! and upon him — whom I wdl not luime.’’ 

Porthos, confused and bewildered by 11 elociuenco and 
gestures of Saint-Aignan, made a tlumsand eiforts to stem 
this torrent of words, of which, by tlie l)y, he did not 
understand a single one; be remained n]>right and motion- 
less on his seat, and that was all h(‘. could do. Saint-Ai- 
gnan continued, and gave anew inlleetion to bis voice, and 
an increasing vebenKuice to bis gesture : As for the por- 
trait, for 1 readily believe the portrait is tluj jnincipal 
cause of complaint, tell me candidly if you think me to 
blame? — Who was it who wislied to liave her portrait? 
Was it T? — AVbo ib in love with he.r? Is it 1 V — Whowislujs 
to gain her ail’eeiion? Again, is it I? — AVlio took h(^r 
likeness? I, do you think? No la thousand times no! 
I know M. de iJragehame must be in a stale of dcs])air ; I 
know these misfortunes lire most cruel. Put T, t(U), lun 
suffering as well; and yet there is no jiossihilily of ofhir- 
mg any resistance. Suppose we were to light? we would 
be laughed at. If be obstinately persists in Ids (^nirse, 
he is lost. A"ou w ill tell me, I know, that des[)air is ridieii- 
lous, hut then you are a sensihlc man. You lia\t5 under- 
stood me. I perceive by your serious, thoughtful, em- 
barrassed air, even, that the importance of the situation 
we are placed in has not escaped you. Peturn, tlierefore, 
to M. de Bragelomie ; thank him — as I have indeed reason 
to thank him, — for having chosen as an intermediary a 
man of your high merit. Believe me that 1 shall, on my 
side, preseiTC an eternal gratitude fur the man who 1ms 
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so togenioiisly, so cleverly arranged the luisimderstandmg 
between ns. And since ill luck would have it that the 
secret should be known to four instead of to three, why, 
this secret, which might make the most ambitious man’s 
fortune, I am delighted to share with you, monsieur, from 
the bottom of my heart I am dehghted at it. From this 
very moment you can make use of me as you please, 1 
place myself entirely at your mercy. What can I possi- 
bly do for you? What can I solicit, nay, require even? 
You have only to speak, monsieur, only to speak.” 

And, according to the familiarly friendly fashion of that 
period, Saint-Aii;-nan thi*cw his arms round Porthos, and 
clasped him tenderly in his embrace. Porthos allowed him 
to do this witli the most perfect indifference. “ Speak,” 
resumed Saint-Aignan, “ what do you rc(piire ? ” 

“Monsieur,” said Porthos, “ I have a horse below, be 
good enougli to mount him, he is a vefy good one and 
will play you no tricks.” 

“IVlount on horseback! what for?” inquired Saint- 
Aignan, with no little curiosity. 

“ To accompany me where M. do Bragelomre is awaiting 
us.” 

“ Ah \ ho wishes to speak to me, I suppose? I can well 
believe that ; lu^ wishes to have the details, very likely ; 
alas! it is a very delicate matter; but at the present 
moment I cannot, for the king is waiting for me.” 

“ The king must wait then,” said lV)rthos. 

“ What do you say ? the king must wait ! ” interrupted 
the finished courtier, wdth a smile of utter amazement, for 
he could not understand that the king could under any cir- 
cumstances be supposed to have to wait. 

“ It is merely the affair of a very short hour,” returned 
Porthos. 

“But where is M. de Bragelonne waiting for me ? ” 

“At the Minimes, at Vincennes.” 
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“ Ah, indeed ! hut are we going to laugh over the affair 
when we get there ? ” 

“I don’t tliink it likely,” said Porthos, ns his face 
assumed a look of utter hardness. 

“ But the Miniines is a rendezvous where duels take 
place, and what can J have to do at thi^ IMiiiiines ?” 

Porthos slowly drew his sword, and said: ‘'That is 
the length of my friend’s sword.” 

“Why, the man is mad ! ” cried Saint- Aignan. 

The color mounted to I^)rtlu)s^s fat‘e, as lie replied : “ If 
I had not the honor of being in your own apartment, 
monsieur, and of representing M. do Br.igelonne’s in- 
terests, I would throw you out of the window. It will bo 
merely a pleasure postponed, and you will lose nothing 
by waiting. Will you come with me to the Jlinimes, 
monsieur, of your own fre(‘-^v ill V ” 

ic But ” 

‘‘Take care, I will carry you if you <lo not come 
quietly.” 

“Basque!” cried Saint-Aignau. As soon as Basque 
appeared, he said, “The king wislies to see monsieur le 
comte.” 

“ That is very different,” said Portlios ; “ the king’s 
service before everything else. Wo will wait until tliis 
evening, monsieur.” 

And saluting Saint-Aignau with his usual courtesy, 
Porthos left the room, delighted at having arranged 
another affair. Saint- Aignan looked after him as he left; 
rfnd then hastily putting on his court dress again, he ran 
off, arranging his costume as he went along, muttering to 
himself, “The Minimes! the Miiiimes! We shall seo 
how the king will fancy tliis ehalleuge ; for it is for him 
after all, that is certain.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

ElVALS IN POLITICS. 

On his return from the promenade, which had been so 
prolific in poetical elfusions, and in wliich every one had 
paid his or her tribute to the Muses, as the poets of the 
period used to say, the king found M. I^^nupiet waiting for 
au audience. M. Colbert had lain in wait for las majesty 
in the corridor, and followi^d him like a jealous and watclifiil 
shadow ; M. Colbert, with liis square head, liis vulgar and 
untidy, tliougli ricfii costume, somewhat resembled a 
Flemish gimtleiuan after lie had been over-indnlgmg in his 
national drink — beer. Fouquet, at sight of his enemy, re- 
iiiaiiied ]ji‘rfe(}tly unmoved, and during the whole of the 
scene which followed scrupulously resolved to observe a 
line of conduct i)articularly difficult to the man of superior 
mind, who does not even v ish to show his contempt, for 
fear of doing his adversary too much honor. Colbert 
made no attcm})t to conceal liis insolent expression of the 
vulgar joy be h'lt. In his opinion, ]\I. Fouquet’s was a 
game very badly ifiaycd and hopelessly lost, although 
not yet finished. Colbert l)elonged to that school of 
politicians Avho think cleverness alone worthy of their 
admiration, and success the only thing worth caring for. 
Colbert, moreover, who was not simply an envious and 
jealous man, but who had the king’s interest really at 
heart because he was thoroughly imbued with the highest 
sense of probity m all matters of figures and accounts, 
could well afford to assign as a pretext for his conduct, 
that ill hating and doing his utmost to ruin M. Fouquet, 
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he had nothing in view hnt the welfare of the state and 
the dignity of the cro^^^l. Koiic of these d(dails escaped 
Fouquet’s observation ;througdi his enemy’s thick, bushy 
brows, and despite the restless movement of his eyelids, 
he could, by merely looking at his eyes, penetrate to the 
very bottom of Colbei t's heart, and he rt'ad to what an 
unbounded extent bate towards liimscdf and triumph at 
Ins approaching fall existed there. Jhit, as, in observing 
everything, he Avished to remain himself impenetrable, 
he composed his features, smded with the elianuingly 
sympathetic smile that v/as peaailiarly his own, and saluted 
the king with the most dignilicd and gracnful ease and 
elasticity of manner. “Siie,” he said, ‘^1 pei’ccive by 
your majesty’s joyous air that you have been gratilied with 
the promenade.” 

“JMost giatified, indeed^ monsieur le surintnndant, 
most gratified. You avcu> very wrong not to come with 
ns, as 1 invited you to do.” 

“T Avas woiking, sire,’’ replied the supei'inUaident, Avho 
did not even seimi to lak(‘ tlie tumble to Inrn aside his 
head in merest u'cognitionof Colbert’s }»res(‘nce. 

‘‘Ah! M. Fouquet,” cried tb(3 king, “ tliej'c is nothing 
like the country. 1 should be didigliUMl to live in llie 
country ahvays, in the oiien air and under the trees.” 

“T should hope that your majesty is not y(.*t Aveary of 
the throne,” said Foiupiet. 

‘‘ IS'^o; hut thrones of soft turf arc A^ery pleasant.” 

‘‘Your majesty gralilies niy utmost wishes in spijakhig 
in that manner, for I liaAm a request to su]>mit to you.” 

“ On Avliose behalf, mon.sieur ? ” 

“On behalf of the nynpilis of Vaux, sire.” 

“Ah! ah!” said Louis XIV. 

“Your majesty, loo, once deigned to make me a 
promise,” said Fom^uet. 

“ Yes, I remember it ” 
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^^Thefdte at Vaiix, the celebrated T think, it was, 
sire,” said Colbert, endeavoring^ to show his importanoo 
by taking ]).art in the conversation. 

Fouquet, witli the profoiindest contempt, did not take 
the slightest notice of the remark, as if, as far as he was 
concerned, Colbert liad not even thought or said a word. 

‘‘ Your majesty is aware,” he said, “that I destine my 
estate at Vaux to receive the most amiable of jirinces, the 
most powerful of nionarchs.” 

“J havc‘ given you my promise, monsieur,” said Louis 
XIV., smiling ; “ and a king never departs from liis 
word.” 

“ And I have come now, sire, to inform your majesty 
that I am ready to obey your orders in every respect.” 

“ Do you promise me many wonders, monsieur le sur- 
intendaut ? ” said Louis, looking at Colbert. 

“ Wonders ? Oh ! no, sire. I do not undertake that, 
I hope to be ablodo procure your majesty a little pleasure, 
pcrlia})S oven a little forgetfulness of tlie cares of state.” 

“Xay, nay, M. Fouquet,” returiuHl the king; “I insist 
upon the word ‘wonders.’ You are a magician, I believe ; 
we all know the power you wield; Avealso know that you 
Cfin find gold even when there is none to bo found 
elsewhere; so much so, indeed, that the peojde say you 
coin it.” 

Fouquet felt that the shot was discharged from a double 
quiver, and that the kmg had launehed an arrow from his 
own how as well as one from Colbert’s. “ Oh 1 ” said he, 
laughingly, “ the people knoAV perfectly Avell out of what 
mine I procure the gold; and they know it only too well, 
perhaps ; besides,” ho added, “ I can assure your majesty 
that the gold destined to pay the expenses of thej'ete at 
Vaux will cost neither blood nor tears ; hard labor it may, 
perhaps, but that can be paid for.” 

Louis paused quite confused, lie wished to look at Col- 
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bert ; Colbert, too, wished to reply to him ; a glance as swift 
as an eagle’s, a kiiig-likc glance, indeed, which Fouqiieb 
darted at the latter, arrested the words upon his lips. 
The king, who had by this time recovi'red his self-posses- 
sion, turned towards Koiupiet, saying, I presume, there- 
fore, 1 am now to consiihu- myself foi-mally invih'd?” 

“Yes, sire, if your majesty will eoiuh'sceiul so far as to 
accept my invitation.” 

“ Wiiat day have you lived ^ ” 

“ Any day your majesty may find most, convenient.” 

“You speak like an (‘uehanler who lias but to lamjure 
up in actuality the wildest fain i('s, jMouhitair Fompiet. I 
could not say so much, ind(‘ed, mysi'lf.” 

“Your majesty vill do, whemwer you please, evory- 
thhig that a monarch can and ought to do. The king of 
France has servants at his bidding who are abh^ to do 
anything on his behalf, to accomplish everylluiig to gratify 
his pleasures.” 

Colbert tried to look at tlic superintendent, in oi’der to 
SCO whether tliis remark was an ajiproach to less hostile 
sentiments on his part ; Imt Fouquet had not even looked 
at his enemy, and Colhert haidly sismied to exist as far 
as he was concerned. “Veiy good, then,” said the king. 
“Will a week hence suit youV” 

“Perfectly well, sire.” 

“This is Tuesday; if I give yon until next Sunday 
week, will that be sufficient?” 

“ The delay which your majesty deigns to accord ni(3 
will greatly aid the various w orks which my architects 
have in hand for the purpose of adding to the amusement 
of your majesty and yonr friends.” 

“By the by, speaking of my friends,” resumed the 
king ; “ how do you iiibuid U) treat them ?” 

“The king is master everywhere, sire; your majesty 
will draw up your own list and give your own orders. 
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All those you may dei^ to invito will be my guests, my 
honored g^uests indeed.” 

“1 thank you!” returned the king, touched by the 
noble thought cxpj’cssed in so noble a tone. 

Fouquet, tlierefore, took leave of Louis XTV., after a 
few words had been added with regard to the details of 
certain matters of business. lie f(dt that Colbert would 
remain behind with the king, that they would both con- 
verse about him, and that neither of them would spare 
him in the least d(‘gree. The satisfaction of being able 
to give a last and terrible blow to his enemy seemed to 
him alim^st like a (a)mpeiisatioii for everything they were 
about to subj(ict him to. He turned back again immedi- 
ately, as soon indeed as he had reached the door, and ad- 
dressing the king, said, “ I was forgetting that I had to 
crave your majesty’s forgiveness.” 

“In what respect?” said the king, graciously. 

“For having committed a serious fault without perceiv- 
ing it.” 

“ A fault ! You ! Ah ! Monsieur Fouquet, I shall bo 
unable to do otherwise than forgive you. Tn what way or 
against whom liave you heen fouud wanting? ” 

“Against every sense of pro])riety, sire. I forgot to ' 
inform your 'majesty of a eireimistaiice that has lately 
occurred ol some litlle. importanee,” 

“ AYliat is it?” 

Colbert ti-emuled ; ho fancied tliat he was about to 
frame a denunciation against liiiii. 1 1 is conduct had been 
unmasked. A single syllable from Fouquet, a single 
proof formally advanced, and before the youthful loyalty 
of feeling which guided Louis XIV., Colbert’s favor wmld 
disappear at once ; the latter trembled, therefore, lest so 
daring a blow might overthrow his whole scaffold ; 
in point of fact, the opportunity w'as so admirably suited 
to be taken advantage of, that a skillful, practiced player 
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like Aramis would not have let it slip. “ Sire,” said Foii- 
qiiet, with an easy, unconcerned air, “ since you have had 
the kindness to forgive me, I a.ni i)crfectly indifferent 
about my confession; tliis morning I sold one of the offi- 
cial appointments 1 hold.” 

“One of your a])poinlmonts,” said the king, “wliich?” 

Colbert turned pevh'cUy livid. “That v hi(‘h ('inferred 
upon me, sire, a grand gown, and a stern air of gravity; 
*the ai)pointmeut of proeareur-gi,'‘n(f>ral.” 

The king involuntarily nt-tered a loud exclamation and 
looked at (^)lberl, who, wilh his fai'o bcd(‘wcd with per- 
spiration, felt almost on the point of fainf ing. “ To whom 
have you sold this department, ]\lonsi(air i’^ourpiet?” in- 
quired the king. 

Colbert was obliged to lean against a column of the dro- 
place. “ To a coiincdor belonging to the parliament, sire, 
whose name is Vanel.” 

“ Vanel?” 

“Yes, sire a particular friend of theintendant Colbert,” 
added Fouquet ; letting every word fall from his lips with 
the most inimitable nonebalaneo, and with an admirably 
assumed expression of forgetfulness and ignorance. And 
having finished, and having overwhelmed (’olljort beneath 
the wxught of this superiority, the sui)(Tin.tondent again 
saluted the king and (piitted the room, partially revenged 
by the stupefaction of the king and the hiunihation of the 
favorite. 

“ Is it really possible,” said the king, as soon as Fouquet 
had disappeared, “ that he has sold tliat office ? ” 

“Yes, sir,” said Colbert, meaningly. 

“ He must be mad,” the king added. 

Cx)lbert this time did not reply ; he had penetrated the 
king’s thought, a thought which amply revenged him for 
the humiliation he had just been made to suffer; his 
hatred was augmented by a feeling of bitter jealousy of 
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Fouquefc ; and a ilireafc of disgrace was now added to the 
plan he had arranged for his min. Colbert felt perfectly 
^sured that for tlie future, between Louis XIY. and him- 
self, their hostile fcelhigs and ideas would meet w'ith no 
obstacles, and that at the first fault committed by Fouquet, 
which could be laid hold of as a pretext, the chastisement 
SO long impending would be precipitated. Fouquet had 
thrown aside his weapons of defense, and hate and jealousy 
had picked them up. Colbert was invited by the kmg to 
tha fete at Yaux; he bowed like a man confident in him- 
self, and accepted the invitation with the air of one who 
almost confers a favor. The king was about writing 
down Sahit-Aignan’s name on his list of royal commands, 
when the usher announced the Comte de Saint- Aignan. 
As soon as the royal Mercury ” entered, Colbert dis- 
creetly withdrew. 


CilAPTEU XXXY. 

RIVALS IN LOVE. 

Saint-Aignan had quitted Louis XIY. hardly a couple 
of hours before ; but in the first eifervescence of Ids affec- 
tion, whenever Louis XIY. was out of sight of La Yal- 
liore, he was obliged to talk about her. Besides, the only 
person with whom he could speak about her at his ease 
was Saint-Aignan, and thus Saint- Aignan had become an 
indispensable. 

“Ah, is that you, conde ?” he exclaimed, as soon as he 
perceived him, doubly delighted, not only to see him 
again, but also to get rid of Colbert, whose scowling face 
always put him out of humor. “ So much the better, I 
am very glad to see you. You will make one of the travel 
ing party, I suppose ? ” 
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“Of what traveling party are you speaking, sire?” in- 
quired Saint-Aignan. 

“The one we are making up to go to the yT/c the super- 
intendent is ahoui to give at Vaux. Ah ! Saint-Aignan, 
you will, at last, see a royal fete, by the side of , 

which all our amusements at Tonlaim'bleau arc petty, 
contemptible a if airs A 

“At Vaux! the superintendent going to give a 
your majesty’s honor ? Nothing moie than that! ” 

“ ‘ Nothing more tlinii that,’ do you say ? It is very divert- 
ing to find you treating it with so mucli disdain. Ai'e 
you, who express such an inditfereiiee on tlie subject, 
aware, that as soon as it is known tliat M. loinqnet is 
going to receive me at Vaux next Sunday ^veek, people 
will be striving tlieir very utmost to gi^t invited to the 
I repeat, Saiut-Aigiuin, you shall be one of tlio in- 
vited guests.” 

“Very well, sire; unless I sliall, in the meantime, have 

undertaken a longer and a less agieeable journey.” 

“What journi'y do yon aUnde to?” 

“The one across the Styx, sire.” 

“ Bah ! ” said Louis XJV., laugliing. 

“No, seriously, sire,” rejdied S.^unt-Aignan, “ I am in- 
vited; and in such a way, intnitli, tliat 1 liardly know what 
to say, or how to act, in ord(‘i’ to refuse ilie invitation.” 

“I do not understand you. T knoAV that you are iii a 
poetical vein ; but try not to sink from Apollo to ifiiodnis.” 

“Very well ; if your majesty will deign to lisbai to rne, 
I will not keej) your mind on the rack a moment longer.” 

“ Speak.” 

“ Your majesty knows the Baron dn Vallon ? ” ^ 

“ Yes, indeed ; a good servant to my father, the late king, 
and an admirable companion at tablc‘ ; for, T think, you 
are referring to the gentleman who dined with us at Fon- 
tainebleau?” 
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« Yes, sire. Well, it was in the keyhole of that lock 
that I found yonder note.” 

“Who placed it there?” 

. “ Either M. de Brageloime, or the devil himself ; but, 
inasmuch as the note smells of musk and not of sulphur, 

I conclude that it must be, not the devil, but M. de ]3rage- 
lonne.” 

Louis bent his head, and seemed absorbed in sad and 
bitter thought. T^erhai)s soinetliiug like remorse was at 
that moment passing through his heart. “ The secret is 
discovered,” he said. 

“ Sire, I shall do my utmost, that the secret dies in the 
breast of the man wlio possesses it ! ” said Saint-Aignan, 
in a tone of iiravado, as he moved towards the door ; 
but a gesture of the king made him pause. 

“Where are you going?” he inquired, 

“ Where they await me, sire.” 

• “What for?” 

“To fight, in all probability.” 

“IW fight!” exclaimed the king. “One moment, if 
you please, monsieur le comic ! ” 

Saint-Aigiiau shook his head, as a rebellious child does, 
whenever any one interferes to prevent him throwing 
himself into a well, or playing with a knife. “ But, sire,” 
be said. 

“ In the first place,” continued the king, “ I want to he 
enlightened a little further.” 

“ Upon all points, if your majesty will he pleased to 
interrogate me,” replied Saint-Aignan, “ I will throw what 
light I can.” 

“ Who told you that M, de Bragelonne had penetrated 
into that room?” 

“The letter which I found in the keyhole told me so.” 
“Who told you that it was De Bragelonne who put it 
there?” 
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‘‘Who but himself would have dared to imderiake such 
a mission ? ” 

“You are right. How was he able to get into your 
rooms?” 

“ Ah ! that is very serious, inasmuch as all the doors 
were closed, and my lackey, Basque, had the keys in liia 
pocket” 

“Your lackey must have been Inabed.” 

“ Tm]X>ssible, sire; for if he ha<l heou Inahetl, those who 
did so would not have sacriliecd the poor fdlow, whom, 
it is not unlikely, llu'y might want to tin*n to further use 
by and by, in showing so clearly that it was he whom 
they had made us(‘ of.” 

“ Quite true. And now T can only form one conjecture.” 

“Tell me what it is, sire, and we shall see if it is the 
same that has presented itself to my mind.” 

“ That he effected an entrancii by means of the stair- 
case.” 

“ Alas, sire, that seems to me more than probable.” 

“There is no doubt that some om‘. must have sold the 
secret of the trap-door.” 

“ Either sold it or given it.” 

“Why do you make tliat distinction ?” 

“Because there arc certain jicrsons, sire, who, being 
above the price of a treason, give, and do not sell.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“Oh, sire! Your majesty’s mind is too (h-ar-sighted 
not to guess what I mean, and you will save me the em- 
barrassment of naming tlie pjcrson I allude to ” 

“ You are right: yon mean Madame ; I sapi)Ose licr sus- 
picions were aroused hy your changing your lodgings,” 

“Madame has keys of the apartments of her maids of 
honor, and she is powerful enough to discover wliat no 
one but yourself could do, or she would not be able to 
discover anything.” 
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\ “ And you suppose, then, that my sister must have en- 
tered into an alliance with Bras^elonne, and has informed 
him of all the details of the alfair?” 

/ • “ Possibly even better still, for she perhaps accompanied 
him there.” 

‘‘ Which way? through your own apartments ?” 

“You think it impossible, sire? Well, listen to me. 
Your majesty knows that Madame is very fond of per- 
fumes?” • 

“Yes, she accpiired tliat taste from my mother.” 

“Vervain particularly.” 

“Yes, it is the scent she prefers to all others.” 

“Very good, sire ! my apartments happen to smell very 
strongly of vervain.” 

The king remained silent and thoughtful for a few mo- 
ments, and then resumed : “ Put v/hy should Madame 
take Eragelonne’s part against me?” 

Saint- Aignaii could very easily have replied: “A wo- 
man's jealousy ! ” The king probed his friend to the bot- 
tom of his heart to ascertain if lie had learned the secret 
(5f Ills Ilirtation with his sister-in-law. But Saint-Aignaii 
was not an ordinary courtier; he did not lightly run the 
risk of liiiding out family secrets; and h(‘ was too good a 
friend of the IMuses not to think very freipiently of poor 
Ovidius Naso, whose eyes sIumI so many tears in expiation 
of his crime for liiiviugonee beheld something, one hardly 
knows what, in the palace of Augustus. He therefore 
passed by Madame’s secret very skillfully. But as he had 
shown no ordinary sagacity in indicating Madame’s pres- 
ence in his rooms in company with Bragelonne, it was 
necessary, of course, for him to repay with interest the 
king’s amour proprt\ and reply plainly to the question 
which had been put to him of : “ Why has Madame taken 
Bragelonne’s part against me?” 

“Why?” replied Saint- Aignan, “Your majesty for- 
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gets, I presume, that the Con>te do Gnicho is the intimate 
friend of the A'icomto do liragclonm^? ” 

do not see the connection^ however,’’ said tlio king. 

«Ahl I beg your pardon them sire; but I thought the 
Comte de Guieh{3 was .x very gK'al. Inend of Madame’s.” 

“ Quite true,” tlie king returned ; “tlaox! is no oe(?asion 
to search any further, the blow came fj-oni tliat direc^ 
tion.” 

« And’is not your mnjesty of opinion thal, in order to , 
ward it off, it will ])e nec('ssary to d(‘;il aiiotluM* blow?” 

“Yes, but not one of the kind given in the llois de Vin* 
cennes,” replied the king. 

“You forget, sire,” said Saint-Aignaji, “that I am a 
gentleman, and tliat I hav(^ ])een eliali(aig(j(l.” 

“ The challenge neither coneeri is nor was it intLnded 
for you.” 

“But I am the man, sire, wl‘o has l)een (ixpeeted at the ' 
Miiiimes, sire, dm ing the last liour and inure ; and ] sliall 
be dishonored if 1 do not go.” 

“The first honor and duty of a geiitlemiui is obedience 
to his sovereign ” ' 

“ Sire ! ” 

“I order you to remain.” 

“Sire!” 

‘‘ Obey, monsieur! ” 

“As your majesty pleases,” 

“Besides, I wisli to liave the wliole of this affair ex- 
plained; I wish to knowhow it is tliat 1 liave been so 
insolently trifled with, as to liave the sanctuary of my 
affections pried into. Tt is not you, Suint-Aignan, whose 
business it is to jiunisli those who have acted in this man- 
ner, for it is not your honor they have attacked, but my 
own.” 

“I implore your majesty not to oveinvhelm M. de 
Bragelonue with your wrath, for although in the whole 
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of this affair he may liave shown himself deficient In 
prudence, he has not been so in his feelings of loyalty.” 

“ Enough ! I shall know how to decide between the just 
and the unjust, even in the height of my anger. But 
take care that not a word of this is breathed to Madame.” 

“ But what am I to do with regard to M. de Brage- 
lonne? He will be seeking me in every direction, 
and ” 

“ I shall either have spoken to him, or taken care that 
he has been spoken to, before the evening is over.” 

“ Let mo once more entreat your majesty to be indul- 
gent towards liim.” 

“I have l)een indulgent long enough, comte,” said Louis 
XIV., froAvning severely ; “ it is now quite time to show 
certain persons tliat I am master in my own palace.^^ 

The king had hardly pronounced these words, wliicli 
betokened that a fresh feeling of irritation was ming- 
ling witli the recollections of old, when an usher appeared 
at the door of the cabinet. ‘‘What is the matter?” in- 
quired the king, “ and why do you presume to come when 
I have not summoned you?” 

“Sire,” said the usher, “your majesty desired me to 
permit ]\L le Comte de la Fore to jpass freely on any and 
every occasion, when he might wish to speak to your 
majesty.” 

“ AYell, monsieur ? ” 

“ M, le Comte de la Fi^ro is now waiting to see your 
majesty.” 

The king and Saint-Aignan at this reply exchanged a 
look which betrayed more uneasiness than surprise. 
Louis hesitated for a moment, hut immediately after- 
wards, seeming to make up his mind, he said : 

“ Go, Saint-Aignan^ and find Louise ; inform her of the 
plot against ns ; do not let her be ignorant that Madame 
win return to her system of persecutions against her, and 
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that she has set those to work who would have found it 

far safer to remaiu neuter.” 

c^Sire ” 

“If Louise gets nervous and frightened, reassure her 
as much as 3m can ; tell her that llie king’s alfection is 
an impenetrable shield over her; if, which I suspect is 
the case, she already knows everything, or if she has al- 
ready been herself subjected to an attack of some kind or 
other from any cpiarter, tell her, be sui'c to tell lier, Saint- 
Aignan,” added the king, treinblhig with jiassiou, <‘toll 
her, I say, that this time, instead of detending her, I will 
avenge her, and that too so terribly that no one will in r 
future even dare to raise his eyes towards her.” 

“ Is that all, sire ? ” 

“ Yes, all. Go as (piickly as you ean, and remain faith- 
ful ; for you who live in the midst ol this state of infernal 
torments have not, like myself, the hot>e of the panidise 
beyond it,” 

Saint- Aignan exhausted himself in ))rotestations of 
devotion, took the king’s hand, kissed it, and left the room 
radiant with delight. 


CliAPTKIl XXXVI. 

KING AND NOlll.K. 

Tftk king endeavored to recover liis self-possession as 
quickly as possible, in oi'der to meet JM. de la h\'‘re with 
an untroubled eoiuitenaiice. Jh; clearly saw it was not 
mere chance that liad induced tlie comte’s visit, ho liad 
some vague impression of its importance ; hut he felt that 
to a man of Athos’s tone of mind, to one of such a high 
order of intellect, his first reception ought not to present 
anything either disagreeable or otherwise than kind and 
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courteous. As soon as t))e kini^ had satistied himself that, 
as far as appearances 'vvamt, lie was jierfectly calm a;rain, 
he gave dire(;ti()iis to llai ushers to nilrodiiee the comle. 
A few minutes afterwards Alhos, in full (*ourt dress, and 
with his hr(*asi eoveu'd with tin? orders that he alone had 
the riglib to wtNir at llu* ( eurt of Fian(*(% ])res(‘rited liim- 
solf with so grii v(‘ and sohaim an aii that llui king per- 
ceived, at the first glaiiee, that he was not d(H:(Mved in Ins 
anticipations. Louis ad vanecsl a step towards the {‘omt<% 
and, will) a smile, held out Ins liand to him, ovi'r wliieli 
Athos howed willi the air of (he deepest ]’(‘spee(. 

** Monsi(‘ur h* <’omt(^ de la lo re," said IIh^ king rapidly, 
‘‘you ar(‘ so seldom hei(\ that it is a real pu'cij of good 
fortune to se(! you.'’ 

Athos l)(wv(‘d and K'plied, “1 should wivli always to 

enjoy thi‘ ha^)]»lue^s (d‘ heme ikmi \oni in.»|(‘sty.” 

Tile tone, ho\\e\er, in wliK’ii this reply was i’onveyed, 
evidently sipoiitied, f sliould to 1 h‘ om^ of ytair 

majesty's advism's, to saw* you tlu^ (‘ommission of faults.*’ 
The king telt it. s(>, and delei mined in t his man's ])resenee 
to pn‘sei \ e all llii' advantayes wliuh eoiiKl Ih‘. (hu'ived 
from his I’ommand over himself, a^^ wi'll as from lus rank 
and position. 

1 see you have sonn'tlimg to say to me,*’ lie said. 

“ Had it not hemi so, 1 should noi liave presumed to 
present, myst'lf liefoK' maje^lv *’ 

SjH\'ik cjuickly, 1 .ou anxious to sal isfy you," returiK'd 
tho king, sealing hmisc'If 

“lam iH'rsuaded," replied Vilios, ui a somewhat agitated 
tone ('f viaee, "‘that your majesty will give me every 
t^atisfaetioii ” 

“Ah!” said the king, with a certain haughtiness of 
manner, “ you have eome to lodge a complaint here, 
then V " 

“It wuiildhe a eomplaiiit,” relumed Alhos, “only in 
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the event of your maj(3sty— bnt if you will dei^ per- 
mit mo, sire, I will begin Hit: conversation from iho very 
commencement” 

“Do so, I am listening.’' 

“ \ our majesiy will ivmenibtT tlcit at iho period of the 
Duke of Baekinghain's (leparlnrt*, I liad the lionor of an 
interview with yi)u ’’ 

“At or about that peiiod, T think I rtunember you did j 
fmly, with legru'd to the siibjtH't, of tlie conversation^ I 
have fiiule f(»rgot(en il.” 

Ailios started, as lie rejdied, T sliall liave the honor to 
remind your m.tjt'sly <»f it, \\,is with ri'gard to a for- 
mal demand 1 had .iddri'.sved to von resju'eting a luarriago 
which j\I. de Brageloiiiie wisIkmI to eoiitraci wit Ii Made- 
moiselle de l<i \'<illiei(' ” 

All ! thoijglil the king, “we have come toitnoAV. -I 

remember,” lie said, aloud. 

“At llial |i(’]iofb luir'^ueil Atlios, “your majesty was 
so kind aial gcjuuous tovanls M. de Ibagc'loiine and my- 
self, that not a suiglt' woid wlndi tlien fell fiom yrmr lips 
has escaped my meitiory ; and, when 1 :isk< d your majesty 
to accord me ^Iad(‘m<)is< lie de l.t \kill]( n \s hand for 31. do 
Bragelonne, you icfu‘-(’d." 

“ Quite true,'' said Louis, diyly. 

“AllegiiiL^' AJios hastemd to say, “ iliat the young 
lady had no jjosition ni society."’ 

Djiiis conld hardly fojee, hmjhclf to listriu Avitli an 
appearance of ro\al projirin y. 

“ That,"’ added Alhos, “ she had but little, fortune.” 

Tire king thiew hiinscdf back in bis arm-cluur. 

“ That her extraction was indilferent.” 

A renewed irnpatiern'c on the jiart of the king. 

And little beauty,” added Athos, pitilessly. 

Tlris last holt buried itself deep in the king’s heart, 
and made him almost bound from his seat. 
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** You have a /irood memory, monsieur,” ho said, 

“I invarial)ly ]]a\e, on occasions wlienihavc had the 
distin/^nished honor of an inlcu'viow with your majesty,” 
retorteil Ujc comU', without being m the least discou- 
corted. 

“ V017 good: ills admitted tliat I saiil all that.” 

And r thanked your majesty for your remarks at the 
timO) because tln^y testil'ied aii interest in M. do I 3 rage- 
lonne, which did him much honor” 

“And you may possdjly rememhm,” said that king, very 
deliberately, “ that you had the greatest repugnance for 
this iuaiTiag<\” 

“ QuitciiiKs silts” 

“And fiiat you solicited my permission, much against 
your o^\n iii(‘linalion':'” 

“ Yes, sire.” 

And, iln.illy, 1 remernb(*r, for J liav’e a memory nearly 
as good as ytnir remember, 1 say, tliat you ob- 

served at thti time: ^ 1 d(> not believe that Mademoiscllo 
dc la \'alhcie lovt's M. tie Hragi'lomie.'^ Is that true?” 

d he blow told wth, hut .Mhos did not draw hack, 
“ Sire,” he said, I liave alrtsuly begged your majesty’s 
forgivtmess; but there art' eertain jtartK'ulav.s in thatcou- 
versaiion wlueh artM)nlY iiuelligible from the <ltnoHimoitP 
“ Well, what- is Hit' d('n(iuntu)if^ monsieur?” 

“ Tliis : your majeslv then .said, ‘ that you \Aould defer 
the marriage out of n-aitl tor M. do Jlrageioimc's own 
interests.' 

The king remained silent. - M. do Bragelonno is now 
BO exceedingly unhappy that he cannot any longer defer 
asking your majesty for a stdntioii of tiie matter” 

The king tiinu'd pale; Athos looked at him with 
fixed attenlitm 

And what,” .said the king, with considerable hesita- 
tion, “ does M, de Bragelonne request?” 
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Precisely the very thing that I came to ask your maj- 
esty for at my last audience, ]iamely, your ma jesiy’s con- 
sent to his marriage.” 

The king remained perfectly .‘^ilenl. ‘‘The (|uestions 
which referred to the dilferent ol)sla(des in the w.iy aro 
all now quite romov(‘d for us,’' cent iinu‘d Allies. “ Mado- 
moiscllc dc la \hillier(‘, without fortune, hiilli, or lieauty, 
is not the less on that ata'onni the only good m.deh in the 
world for ]\1. do Hragrhmne, .since la* loves llns young 
girl.” 

The king jiress.'d liis liaiids iin|i:diciilly together. 
“ Does your ma jest} hesil.tleV" nuiuiretl (lie (‘onile, with- 
outlosing a jiartiele (ulliei of his lirmiK’ss or his {K)htenoss« 

“ 1 do not lu‘silat(‘— I refus(‘,” lejilieil the king. 

Athos jiaused a moment, as if to collect hnnsi'lf : “ I 
have had the honor," he .^aul, in a mild torn', “ to observe 
to your inajt'sty tliat no obstacle now iiileijeres with M, 
dc llragelonncks alFections, and that liis (leterininatioii 
seems imalterable.’’ 

“ Tliere is my will— .md that, is an ohstael(‘, T sliould 
imagine ! ” 

“ That is tlm most serious of all,” Athos repin’d (piiekly. 

“ Ah : ” 

“ And niaywT', tlieiefon*, he iKaamlb’d toa.sk your maj- 
esty, W'ith the gieatc.st liumihty, your reason [or this 
lefusal ? ” 

“ The reason ! —A <[nesi jon to me! ” ( Aclajim d Ihe king. 

“ A demand, sire ! ” 

The king leaning with holli his hands nj.on the table 
said, in a deep tune of eoncemiaterl pas.^ion : “ You have 

lost all recollection of wliat is usual at (joint. At court, 
please to remember, no oim ventures to jait a rpiestion to 
the king ” 

“ Very true, sire j but if men do not question they com 

jecture” 
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“ Conjecture ! What may that mean, monsieur ? ” 

<< Very f!v(]uen( ly, sire, eonjectui'e with regard to a 
particular sfihji^ct implies a want of frankness on the 

part of the kin^^^ ” 

“ Monsieur ! ” 

“ And a want of eonfidence on the part of the subject,” 
pursued Aihos, intr(‘j)idly. 

Vou fore;(‘t youis(‘]f,” said king, hurried away by 
anger in s])ite of all Ids s(‘lf-eontrol, 

“ Sir(‘, J am obliged to sta^k elsewlien* for what I thought 
I should flrul in your maji'sty. Instead of obtaining a 
rcjily fi’oin yon, 1 am compelled to make one for myself.” 

The king roN(‘. iVfousieur lo comte,’’ lui said, “ I have 
now givim you all the time I had at my disposal.” This 
was a dismissak 

*‘Sir(\” replied (lie <‘onitc, ‘‘T have not yet had time to 
tell your majesl y T c.uue with the express object of 
saying, and I so rarely s<h‘ your maj<*s{y that I ought to 
avail my. self of Hit' opportunity.” 

“Just JKJW you spoke nnlt'ly of conjectures; you are 
now heeoming (dfensive, numsu'ur.” 

‘HJli, sire! olTend )nur majt'sty! I? — never! All my 
life through lia\e 1 m.nnl.uned that kings arc above all 
other uum, not only from tht'ir rank and power, but from 
their iioblt'uess of In^irt and lludr tine dignity of mind. 
1 never can bring myself tt> believe that luy sovereign, he 
wlio passed his word to me, did so with a mental reser- 
vation.” 

Wliat do you mean ? what mental reservation do you 
allude to?” 

“ I will explain my meaning,” said Athos, coldly. “ If, 
in refusing Mademoiselle de la Valli^.re to Monsieur de 
Bragelouno, your majesty had some other object in view 

than the happiness and fortune of the vicomte ” 

“You perceive, monsieur, that you are emending me,” 
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“If, iu requiring the vieomio to delay lii.s marriage, 
your majcbty^s only object wa^ to reinovo ihe gcntlcMiian 
to whom Ma<U‘mois(‘lI(’ de la A’alhoro was engaged 

“ Monsieur ! monsieur ! 

“I have heard it. said so in eveiy <lirootion, sire. Your 
majesty's adcction for idadenmisello do la \’alliM'0 IS 
spolceii of oii all side^.'" 

The king tore liis gloves, which iu‘ had bia'ii biting for 
some time. ^Vot‘ tu those/' he ciK'd, wlio iiiterfero in 
my alVairs. T m.uh‘ uj> my mmd to take a particular 
course, and I will bleak llirougli e\eiy ubsl.iclo in my 
wi^y.” 

\Ndial obstailc/” said Atlms. 

Th(' king stoppcfl slioit, Idvc a lan’se wlneh, Iiavlng 
takmi the lat. bet w eist hi^ (••elli and iim away, limls itlms 
slipjied back again, .tnd that bis earc(>r is cIk'cIohL “f 
love IMademoistdle d(^ la Xddlnav,” lie said, suddenly, with 
mingled nobleni'ss (d fia'ling and jiassioii. 

“ Ihit/' iiitei nij'lcil Atho.-, “ that, docs not preidudc your 
maj(^st) fjom .dlowmg M dc IhagrloiuM; to nmii'y Made- 
moiselle de l<i ^ alljcri*. d'lit'Vai nliccis worlliyof sogrciifc 
a niuiiareli ; it is fully merited by M. do IbageloniH^ \vho 
lias already rcndiacf] gn*at scr\ i<a! to your majesty, and 
wdio may Avell be regarded as a brav(! ami w'oi thy man; 
Your majesty, tlimeloie, in n'lioiine.iiig tlu; att'eetion you 
entertain, otters a ]>rouf .it (nice ot generosity, gratitude, 
and good ])r>liey.” / 

“ Madomoiselk; do. la Vallieni does not love ]\I. dc iW ^^o- 
lonnc,” said the king, lioar-^ely. 

‘"JJoes yonr majesiy know ibat to be llio case?” re- 
marked Atlios, w itli a searching look. 

“1 do know^ it.” 

“ Since a very short time, tlaai ; for, doubtless, had 
your majesty knowm it wlum I first jindrrred my request, 
you wmid liavc taken the trouble to inform me of it ” 

VOL IV. — 21 
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Since a very fihori time, it is true, monsieur ” 

Athos remained silent a moment, and then resumed: 
«In that ease,, I do jiot understand wliy your majesty 
should have sent M. de Dra^eloune to London. That 
exile, and most properly so too, is a matter of astonish- 
ment to (uery one who regards your majesty’s honor with 
sincere ahection.” 

“ Wlio prc.siuues to impugn my honor, iMonsieur de la 
F6re?” 

I’he king’s honor, sire, is inad(^ n]) of llio honor of his 
whole nobility. Whenever the king ollViids one of bis 
gentlemen, that is, wlnaiever he de[)rives him of the 
smallest jniriielo of his honor, it is fioin him, from the 
king liimself, that that portion of honor is stolen.” 

“Monsieur de la I'Vn*!” said the king, haughtily. 

“Sire, you sent IM. do Lrageleinie to London either 
before you were Mademoiselle <le la Vallicrc’s lover, or 
since you havi' iH'eome .so.” 

The king, ij'iilat('d heyend moasnre, cbpceially because 
ho felt that lu' \\as being inastered, endeavored to dismiss 
Athos by a gesture. 

“ Sire,” replied the comte, “ I will tell you all; I will 
not leave yoni* pinweiu'e unid T have been satisfied either 
by your majesty or by mVvSelf; satislied, if you prove to 
mo that you are right, — satisfied, if T prove to you that 
you are wrong. Nay, siie, you can ])ut listen to me. I 
am old now, ami I am attmiied to cvervlhing that is really 
great and really powerful in your kingdom. I am of those 
who luive shod their Mood for your father and for ywr- 
Belf, without ever liaving asked a single favor either from 
yourself or from your father, 1 have never inflicted the 
slightest wrong or injury on any one in this world, and 
even kings are still luy debtors. You can but listen to 
me, T repeat. I liave come to ask you for an account of 
tlie honor of one oi y uur servants whom you have deceived 
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by a falschocKl) or betrayed by want of heart or judg* 
nicnt. I know tliat these \\()rds irritate your majesty, 
but the facts theinseh(‘s are killing us. I know you are 
endeavoring to lind some means vn hereby to eluislise Uie 
for my frankness ; but I km^w also tin* (iliastiseinent I 
will implore God to iniiiet upoii you vlien i relate to Iliili 
your perjury and my son\s unhappiness.'' 

'i'he Iciiig during thes(‘ remaiks was walking linrriedly 
to and fro, bis band thrust iiit(> th(‘ hreasi of his coat, his 
head h.iughtily raised, Ins <‘y(‘s hla/ing with wrath. 
‘^Monsieur,’’ he (-ried, suddenly, “ if f aeied towards you 
as a king, you would be uloMd) piinjslie<l , but I am only 
a main and 1 lia\e tiie right to lo\e in this woiid ev('ry one 
wdio loves me, — a liappint'ss wha li is so raiely foiind,’^ 
You cannot j)ret(‘nd to sudi a riejit as a man any 
more than as a king, sire; or if you intended to e\ercis(3 
that rigid in a loyal manner, you slauild liave told de 
fh'agelonno so, and not ha\(' exili'd him.” 

It is loo great a ei uide^c eu^am, nionsKsi r, to discuss 
these things with you,” mienupU'd I.ouis XIV., with 
that majesty of air and manner he aloia^ seemed alilo 
to givG to his l(»()k and his voi< e. 

‘d wais hoping that }ou w'(tuld reply to me,’’ said the 
comte. 

“You shall know my re]ilv, monsieur.” 

Y^ou already know' my thougids on the, sid)j(‘(d,'’ was 
the Comte de la Ff'n‘\s answan-. 

“You have forgotten you are .spf'aking lo tlio king, 
monsieur. It is a enme.'' 

“ You have forgotten you are destroying tlm lives of 
two men, sire. It is a mortal sin.” 

“ Leave tlie room ! ” 

“Not until I lia%e said this: ‘Son of Tasuis XIII., you 
begin yoiir reign badly, for you begin it by abduction and 
disloyalty t My race— myself too— are now freed from all 
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that affection and re,s[)Pcit towards yon, which I made my 
son Bwoar to (iliscrvo in the vaults of Saint-I)cnis, in the 
presence of tlx; ludic-s of your noble forefathers. You are 
now become onr enemy, sire, and henceforth we have 
nothinft to do save; with Heaven alone, oui- solo master. 
Be warned, be Avarned, sire.” 

“What! do yon tlirealen?” 

“Oh, no,” said Athos, sadly, “T liavo as little bravado 
as fear in my soul. Tho (loii of whom I spoke tt» you is 
now listening to me ; He knows that for tlie safety and 
honor of your crown 1 would even yet si led every drop of 
blood twenl.y yeai's of civil and foicign warfare have left 
in my veins. I can well Siiy, Ihcm lhat T threaten the 
king as little as T Uneaten tlic man; Imt 1 tell you, 
sire, you lose two servants ; foi' yon liave destroyed faith 
in the heait of llm f.ttlier, and love in tin; heart of the 
sou; the one ceases to iHilievem thor()}al word, the other 
no longer hi'l lev OS in the loyalty of man, or the purity of 
woman: the one is dead to every leeling of re.s]K;ct, tho 
other to oliedienee. Adieu ! ” 

Thus saying, .MIios iirokeliis sword across Ids knee, 
slowly placed the two pieces upon Ihe lloor, and saluting 
the king, who wa.s almost cliokmg from rage and shame, 
he quitted the cabinet. Louis, who sat near tlie table, 
eomplelely overwhelmed, was several minutes before ho 
could collect himself; but hi' .suddenly rose and rang tbo 
bell violently. ‘•TellM, D’Artagnan to come here,” ho 
said to tho tcrrilicd ushers. 
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A F 'I ). L 'V U ]: .S J' (» 1C M, 

OiTR readers -w ill (lnu)>lli“^,sly lm\ (‘ askiii/:^ them- 

selves }l happened lliat Allies, ot wlioni net a word 
has hiHMisaid for seiiit; liiin' p.i''l, anivinl so viM'y oppor- 
tunely ati-nuU, We will, without delay, eiidea vor toi-iat- 
isty tlieir ^ unosil y, 

Perthes, lailhliil telusdulyas an a nuiiei'i' of affairs, 
had, iiiiuuMliately after leaviin^ the Palais-Poyal, set off 
to join Paeul at the JSliniiiK's iii the llois dt' \ ni('(*r)neH'> 
and had n laled e\ el yt Inn even te the smallest detiiilB, 
vvhicli had ['assi'd liel wtMii ^<init \iynan and hinisip. IIo 
fliiislied hy sa\iiej; that the w Im h 1h(.‘ kin/:^ had 

sent le Ins f.i\oj)le A\<jnhi p»el>a])ly not eeeasitm in()n3 
tliaii a sliei’t delay, and thal ^<unt-Alltnali, as seen as h^ 
could leave Hie kina would net. lose a UK)iiie]it in accept- 
ing the invitation Kaoul had id him. 

Put Haotd, less (K'dulous than his eld fneiid, had 
conilnded from IkirtlaWs remtal, tliai if Sami-Aigimii 
was going to the king, .^amt-Aigii.m would tidl tho 
king eveiylhiiig; and that the king would most assu- 
redly foi'hid Saint- Xignaii to ohey tlie snmmolis lie lia^l 
received to tile liostile meeting. The ( (aisequeuee of his 
reflecUens was, that hcliad 1( ft Perflioh to Tvrnain at the 
place appointed for tin* meeting, in llie veiy improbable 
ctise that Saint-Aignau would eoruc tlaue; liaviug en- 
deavored to make I^»rllies premise {Ijal be w'ould not re- 
main there moie than an lionror an hour and a half at tlio 
very longest. Portlios, howevci, formally refused to do 
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anything of theJcind, but, on the contrary, installed himself 
IntheMiuimes as if lie were going to take root there, mak- 
ing Eaoul promise that when he had been to see his father, 
he would return to his own apartments, in order that 
Porthos's servant might know where to find him in case 
M. de Baint-Aignan should liappeii to come to the rendez- 
vous. 

Brageloniie had left Vincennes, and proceeded at once 
straight to the apartments of j\thos, who had been in 
Paris (luring the last two days, the eomto having been 
already informed of what had taken place, by a letter from 
B^Artagmin. Uaonl arrived at his father’s ; Athos, after 
having held out his hand to him, and embraced him most 
affectionak'ly, made a sign for him to sit down. 

1 know you eonm to me as a man would go to a friend, 
vicomte, A\hen(^V(‘r ho is sullV*riiig; toll me, therefore, 
what is it that brings you now ” 

The young man bowcul, and began his recital ; more 
than once in the course of it his tears almost choked his 
utterance, and a sob, cheeked in his throat, compelled 
him to sus])eiid his narrative for a few ininutcs. However, 
he finishiMl at last. Athos most probably already knew 
how matters stood, as wt‘ have just now said D’Arhignan 
had already v ritlen to him ; but, prcborving until the con- 
clusion that calm, nnndlled composure of manner which 
constituted the almost xsut)ei’hiinuiii side of his character, 
he replied, ‘‘ Kaoul, [ do not believe there is a w'ord of 
truth ill these rumors; T do not hi'lleve in the existence 
of w hat you fear, although J do not deny that persons best 
entitled to the fullest credit Inue already conversed with 
me on the subject. In my lioart and soul I think it utter- 
ly impossible that the king could be guilty of such an 
outrage on a gentleman. T will answer for the king, there- 
fore, and will soon bring you back the proof of what I 
say.” 
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Raoul, wavering like a drunken man between what he 
had seen with Ids own eyes and the imperturbablo faith 
ho had in a man who had never told a falsehood, bowed 
and simply answered, Go, then, monsieur le eomt^ ; 1 
will await your return/’ And h<‘ sat down, burying his 
face in his hands. Atluw dressed, and Ukmi left him, in 
order to wait u])on lla^ kiiii;; the result of that interview 
is already knowai to our n'aders. 

When ho returned to his lodi^dngs, IJaoul, ]>ale and de- 
jected, had not quitted Ids attitmh* of d(‘>p:dr. At the 
sound, howev(U', of tlie o|)(adiiL,^ floors, and of his father’s 
footsteps as he a])])roaehed him, the \a)unp^ man raised his 
head. AthoVs f.Ka; w’as very palt‘, Ijis head un(‘overed, and 
his manner full of .seriousness; he gavi' liis (;]oak and hat 
to the lackey, dismissed him with a gesture, and sat down 
near Raoul. 

“ Well, inonsieur,” iiiqiiiiTfl tljc yf)uug man, “ aro you 
convinced yet?” 

I am, Raoul; the king hwes Ma<lemuiselle do la Val- 
lif^re.” 

“ lie confesse.s it, thiai?” cried Raoul. 

Yes,” replied Athos. 

“ And she ? ” 

“ I have not seen her.” 

No ; but the king spoke to you about hm*. Wliat did 
he say ? ” 

“ lie .says that she loves Ijjiu.” 

“Oh, you see — you see, monsieur!” sai' tlio young 
man, with a gesture of despair. 

“ Raoul,” re.surned tlie cointe, “ I told the king, believe 
me, all tliat you yourself could possibly liavfi uigiid, and I 
believe I did so in becoming language, though sufficiently 
firm.” 

“And what did you say to liim, mousieur ?” 

‘‘I told him, Raoul, tlmt everything was now at an end 
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between him anrl ourselves ; that you would never serve 
him again. I told him lliai 1, too^ should remain aloof. 
Nothing further remains for me, then, but to be satisfied 
of one thing.” 

♦‘What is iliat, monsieur?” 

♦‘Whetlier you have determined to adopt any steps.” 

“Any steps V 1 Jegarding what ? ” 

“With referem'c to your disappointed affection, and— 
your ideas of vengeance.” 

“Oh, monsieur, witli regal’d to my affection, I shall, 
perhaps, some day or oUku*, succeed in teiiringit from my 
heart; I trust 1 shall do so, aided by Heaven’s merciful 
help, and your own wise, exhortations. As lar as ven- 
geance is eoiicerned, it o(‘(mrred to me only when under 
the influence of an (ivil thought, for J could not revenge 
myself upon the one wdio is actually guilty ; I have, there- 
fore, alvea<ly renounced every idea of revimge.” 

“ And so you ]io longer think of seeking a (juarrel with 
M. de Saint- Aigiian ?” 

“No, luonsieiii ; T sent liim a cduillenge : if M. de Saint- 
Aignaii accepts it, T will maintain it; if he does not take 
it up, T will leave thingsas they are.” 

“And La ValliereV” 

“Y(Ui cannot, T Lnow', liave stnionsly thought that I 
shouhl ilveam of revenging myself upon a Avnman ! ” re- 
plied Haoul, with a smile so sad that a tear started even 
to tlie (‘yes of his lather, who had so many times in the 
course of his life been bowaal beneath his ow'ii sorrow^s and 
those of idhers. 

He held out his hand to Itaoul, which the latter seizc<l 
most eagerly. 

“And so, monsieur le oomte, jvui are quite satisfied that 
the misfortune is one heyoi id all remedy ?” inquired the 
young man. 

“ Poor boy I ” be murmured. 
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‘‘You tliink that I still live in liopo,” said Ramil^ <‘raul 
you pity iik‘. Oli, it ind(H'd horiablo suiroviiiu: for mo 
to dosiuso, us 1 am bmmd to do, tlie oiu' 1 have loved so 
devotedly. If I hud but some real euuse of complaint 
against her, 1 should be happy, I ^llould bo able to forgivo 
her.” 

Athos looked at his son ^vith a ])rofonndly sorrowful 
air, for tlic words Raoul had just prououiued seemed to 
have issued out of his (»\nu IumiI. At this rnomimt the 
servant announced .M. <rAitugnan. This name sounded 
very ditferently to tlie (*ars of Atho'> and of IlaonL Tho 
musketeer ent<a<‘d the nxmi AMthavaeiie smile on Jni5 
lips. Raoul paused, Athos Asalki-d tow.inls liis friend 
^Mlh an ex[U'essiou of fata* iliat did uot t s^ a[)e lhagelomie. 
ITArtagnan ausv'eied Athos’s look hy an imperceptiblci 
movement of tbo (}<‘Iid; and Ukui, ad \ am in;; towards 
Raoul, wliom be took ]>y the liaml. be said, addiessiug 
both father and sou, “ Well, you are tr}iugtu eeuisole llda 
poor hoy, it seouis 

“And you. kind and goo(] as usual, li.ivo eomo to liclp 
luo in my ditlicult task ” 

Ashe said thiN -Mhos ]n cssed f»A)tagnan\s liand ]>c- 
t^^oe^ both his own. Raonl laiified ho f)hs( r\o(l ia thi>s 
jiressure something h< yomi the siai a.* his mere words eon- 
veyed. 

“Yes,” replied tlie mnsk('le(T, smoothing his mnstacJio 
with the hand that Athos had left fioo, “yi'S, Fla'ue eomo 
too” 

“You are most Avelcome, elievalier ; not tor tlie consola- 
tion you briufg with yon, but on your own aceiamt. I am 
already consoled,” said Raoul ; and he attemjiRA to Hruil(3, 
but the effort was more sad than any tears li’Artagnan 
had ever seen shed. 

‘‘That is all wtdl and good, then,” said I)’Artagman. 

«Only>” continued Raoul, “you have arrived just as 
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the comte was about to f,nvo me the details of his interview 
with the king. You will allow the comte to continue?” 
added the yeung man, as, with his eyes fixed on the mus- 
keteer, lie seemed to rend the very depths of liis heart. 

“Ills interview with the king?” said D’Artagnan, in a 
tone so natural and unassumed that there was no means 
of suspecting that his astonishment Was feigned, ‘‘ You 
have seen the king, then, Atlios?” 

Athos smiled as he said, “ Yes, T have seen him ” 

“Ah, indeed; you were unaware, then, that the comte 
had seen liis majesty?” iii([uiieil Kaoul, half reassui’ed. 

“Yes, indeed, quite so.” 

“ In that ease, I am less uneasy,” said Raoul. 

“Uneasy— and about wliat?” inquired Athos. 

“Forgive mo, monsuair,” said Raoul, knowing so 
well the r(‘gard and afieetion you have for me, I was 
afraid you might possibly liave expressed somewliat 
plainly to Ids majesty my own sufferings and your indigna- 
tion, and tliat the king had consecpiently ” 

“And that the king had eonsequeiitly ? ” repeated D’Ar- 
tagnaii; “well, go on, finish what you w'ere going to 
Bay.” 

“ I have now to ask you to forgive me, Monsieur 
D’Ariagnan,” said Raoul. “For a moment, and T cannot 
help confessing it, I trembled lest you had come here, not 
as M. D’Artagnan, but as captain of the musketeers.” 

“ You arc mad, my poor boy,” cried D’Artagnan, wdth a 
burst of laughter, iii hich an exact observer might per- 
haps have wished to have heard a little more frankness. 

“So much the heller,” said Raoul. 

“ Y^es, mad ; and do you know what I would advise you 
to do?” 

“ Tell me, monsieur, for the advice is sure to be good as 
it comes fmm you.” 

“ Very good, iheu ; I advise you, after your long journey 
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from England, after your visit to M. de Guicho after vonr 
TOit to Madame, after your visit to Porthos, ’after your 
journey to Vincennes, 1 advise you 1 sav to t.l-A /r 
hours’ rest; go and lie down, sleep for a dwen hours and 

when you wake up, go and ride one of my horses imtil 
you have tired him to deal h ” “ 

And drawing ItaouUowanls Inn, ],e embraced him aa 
he would have done his orni child. Athos did the like • 
only It was very vi.siblo that the ki.s was still more 

the father than with the fiieiid. The young man again 

thetei “1 ciuhMvoiing to iH-netrato 

then real meaning, or their real feelings, with the iiliiiost 

Strength of his intelligenee; hilt his look was jiowerless 
uponthosniilaigcounleiiaiieeof (he nmsketeer, or upon 
the calm and composed featuics of the (.omte de la l4e 
Where arc yon going, Itamil ?”in,piirc,l the hitter, seeing 
tnat IjrageloiiDe a\ as i)ivp.ir]ii;r to j^o out. ^ 

“To my own apartments,” replied the latter, in hissoft 
Bad voice. * 

“ We shall ho sure to find you there, then, if we should 
nave anything to .say lo you ” 

“Yes, monsieur; hut do you suppose it likely you will 
have something to say to me ” 

“Howcaii 1 teHy” said Allios. 

“Yes, something fresh to e.„isolo you with,” .said 
l> Artagnan, puslung liim towards the door 
Raoul, ohserving the perfect com,, os, ire which markc^d 
every gesture of his two friends. ,i ti„.,.„„„e’.s room 
tarrying away witli hnn nolIiiin.r i„|t the individual fe(d' 
ing of his own particular distress. 

‘‘Thank ITeaveig’Mio .’^aid, “muu* that j, tlm case T 
aeedonly think of niy'-eliV’ ' • -j X 

^ And capping himself in liis dtuk, in t.rdcr to conceal 
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face, he quitted them, for the pur|K)HO of i*eiurninp^ to his 
own rooms, us Ik*, hud promised JVndhos. The two friends 
watched the yoim^^ man as he walked away with a feeling 
of genuine disinterested pity ; only each expressed it in a 
different way. 

<‘Poor Jiaonl ! ” said Athos, sighing dcejdy. 

“Poor Ihioul ! ” said D’Artagnan, shrugging his 
shoulders* 


ClfAPTKR XXXVJIL 

nee! .Misiatl 

“Poor Paoul 1 ” had said Athos. “T^oor Raoul!” had 
said 1)’ Avtagnan : and, in jxant of fact, to l)e pitied by 
hoth these nuMi, Raoid must indeisl liave lieeii most uii- 
ha])py. And therehm^ wluai h<5 found himself alone face 
to face, as ii weri', with his own troubles, leaving behind 
him the iiit 1 (‘[>id fiMcud and the indulgent father; when 
ho reeall('(l th(i avowal ol the king's ath'etion, w'liieh had 
robbed him ol Louise do la ^ allude, whom lie loved so 
deej)ly, he felt liis heart almost hieakiug, as indeed "we all 
have al UmsL <'mv in <>nr lives, at tlie hrsL illusion de- 
si roved, llu; thsl alfec'l ion h(‘t rayed. Oh! '' lie murmured, 
“all is over, then. Notliiug is now' left me in this world. 
Nothing to look forward to, ludhing to hope for. Guicho 
has told me so, my father has told im^ so, M. d’Artagnau 
has told me so. All lite is Imt an idle dream. The future, 
vv’hieh 1 have been hojK^lessly pursuing for the last ten 
years, is a dream ! the union of hearts, a dream ! a life of 
love and happiiies.s, a dream! Poor fixd that I am,” he 
continued, after a })ause, “ to dream away my e.xistence 
alovul, pnbliely, and in the face of others, friends and 
enemies— and for what purpose, too? in order that my 
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friends may ha saddened hy my troubles, and my encmica 
may laii^'h at- my sorrows. And so my unliiip[nness will 
soon become a notorious dis^^racc, a juiblie scandal; and 
who knows but that to-morrow I may even be a pub- 
lic laughing-stock ? ” 

And, desjjite the comp»xsnio \v]ii(‘h he liad ])romiscd his 
father and D’Artagnan to obs(U‘ve, Ihioul could not 
uttering a few words of daikcst menace. Xnd yet,” Im 
continued, “if my n,umMV(‘Je De Warth's, .iiid if! had 
the pliancy of (‘liaratder andsiivnglb ot will of M d’Ar- 
tagnaii, I slionld laugh, widMiiy lips at loasi ; I should 
convince olh(‘r Avouu'u that tins jicrlidions giil, liouorcd 
by the atl(*(‘fion 1 ha\t* w.isiofl (»ii lioi, 1 (m\c^ me only one 
regret, that of lia\ ing beta) abu'^c'd and dcuiv^'d by lior 
seemingly modt'si and n tcpro.u lj.il)l(‘ (oiidnct; a few 
migliL p(U’]ia]),> taun (Hi tli(‘ kiiig’by icsinj.r jp, ,ny (•xp(>iiso; 
I slioiiid put m}S(dr on (be tiack of soiiKi of those ])Uf- 
foons; I should (‘hasti>e a few of lliein, p('!haps ; tin' men 
would fear me, and by IIk* Ijuu' I liad laid tho'e dying or 
dead at my feet, 1 sbould be adori'd by tla' v. om(*n \ cs, 
yes, that indi'ed would b<* the proper roin><‘ loaddfd, and 
the Comte do la Cere himself \\(nild noioljjec I, to if Has 
not he al. so hecn tried, m his eaj liej- <] ly.s, in llje samo 
manner as I liavi; just, liccii tried m\s('lfy I)id he not re- 
plaee alfection liy inlovieation V He lias oft' n told jimwso. 
Why should not I rephue l(>\f‘ hy pleamn'y Hi; must 
have suffered as mueh as 1 siiiiiT, ( ven mon' — jf that is 
possible. The liistiuy of one jiian is the liisloj’y of aip a 
draggingtrial, moie *u'k --sja-ohaiged, moie <>r less bitter — 
borrOAvfuk The note of bnmari natnie is nothing but one 
siistamed cry. Hut, wbal are Hie sulffuine’s of ollmrs 
compared to those from whi( h I am now sn li m ing ? Doea 
the open Avound in another's breast .srdtmi the anguisli of 
the gaping uleer in our ow n ? Does the blood wliicli is 
welling from another man's feido stanch that which is 
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pouring from our own ? Does the general grief of our fel- 
low-creatures lessen our own private and particular woe ? 
No, no, oacli suiTers on his own account, each strug- 
gles with Ins own grief, each sheds Ins own tears. And 
besides,’^ he went on, ^Mvhat has my life been up to tho 
present moment V A cold, barren, sterile arenei, in which 
I have always fought for others, never for myself. Some- 
times for a king, sometimes for a Avonian. Tlie king has be- 
trayed, tlie woman disdained me. Miserable, unlucky 
wretch that I am ! Women! Can T not make all expiate 
the crime of one of their s(‘X ? W'Imt does that need? To 
have a lieart no longer, or to forgtd. lliail ever had one ; to 
be strong, even against weakness itself; to lean always, 
even when oiu^ teels that the su})porl is giving Avay. 
Wliai is needed to attain, or succeed in all that? To be 
young, handsome, strong, valiant, rich. Tam, or shall bo, 
all that, r.nt honor ? ” he still eontiinied, ‘Cind wlnat is 
honor after all '? A tlieoiy u liieh every man understands 
in his own way. My father tells me : « Honor is the con- 
sideration of what is duo to others, and particularly what 
is due to oneself.' But Guicho, and Manicamp, and Saint- 
Aignaii ])arti('ularly, would say to me : ‘ What’s honor ? 
Honor consists in studying and yielding to the passions 
and pleasures of one's king.’ Honor sucih as that mdeed, 
is easy and prodm'tlvc enough. With honor like that, I 
can keep my post at the court, hoeome a gentleman of the 
cliamber, and accept the command of a regiment, which 
may at any time be presented to me. With honor such 
as that, I can be duke and }n'cr. 

‘‘ The stain whhdi that woman has stamped upon me, 
the grief that has broken my lieart, the heart of the friend 
and playmate of her childhood, in no way affect M. de 
Bragelonne, an excellent otlieer, a courageous leader, n ho 
will cover himself with glory at tlie first encoimter, and 
who will become a hundred times greater than Mademoi- 
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Belle de la Valliure is tn-day, the iiiiNti^ess of the king — 
for the king ^Y] 1 1 not marry lur — and llio more publicly 
he will proclaiiu her as his mistress^ the more i^paquo will 
grow the sliadow of sliame he easts upon lier face, in the 
guise of a cro^sm; and in i>roju)rlion as others despise^ as 
I despise her, T shall be gleaning laaiors in the held, 
Alas! we bad walked logelhev side by side, she and I, 
during the (‘arliest, tin* Inaghtest, the most angelic portion 
of our existence, hand in hand along tin* ehanning path 
of life, covered I willi (In' blossoms of youth; and then, 
alas! we reach a (ssws ioa<l, A\'h(‘rt* sin* si'paraies lierscif 
from me, in uhieh wr li.n 0 to follow a dillert'nt route, 
whereby wo hec'ome more and more idely S(*])araled 
from each other. And to attain (he, end of this i)alli, oh, 
Heaven! I am now alone, in utter <kspair, and crushed 
to the very earth ! 

Such were the sinisl(‘r rejleetions in vliieh Ikionl in. 
dulged, when his foot meehani('ally [)ansef| at the door of 
his o^\^a dwelling. He liad n'aela d it without remarking 
the streets throiigli wliich lu* jia^sed, without knowing 
how ho liad come; he jiuslied ojien the door, continued 
to advance, and asceialod (lie staircase. I’Jie stiuicase, 
as in most of the houses at thatpcrK)d, was vmy flark, 
and the landings most ol^seuif. Itaoiil lived on tin* first 
fliior ; he paused in order to ring. Olhain a]»peaied, 
took his sword and cloak from liis liands; Ihioid hijuself 
opened the door wlikh, from Die antcchainlicr, led into a 
small richly furnished enough for the ruJoh of a 

jmimg man, and completely filled witli H<ov('rs i^y Olivain, 
who, knowing his master’s tastes, laid shown himself 
studiously attentive in gn\'itifying lliem, without earing 
wliether his master perceived his attention or not. There 
was a portrait of La Valliere in the which had 

been drawn by herself and given by lier to Kaoul. This 
portrait, fastened above a large easy-chair covered with 
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dark colorerl diitnask, wjis tli(3 first point towards wliich 
Haoul bunt Ids sl(‘[)s~t}io llrst objuut on whiuh he 11>:ed 
his eyes. It was, nioi cover, IhioiU’s usual habit to do 
so; ev(U‘y time lie entered his room, this portrait, before 
anytbiii^r eL.i;, altiaetud his atLeiitiori. This time, as 
usual, he walkisl strai[;'bt uj) to the portrait, placed his 
knees U[)on ilie aim-eJiair, and p.iused to look at it sadly. 
Ills arms were crossi'd iijiou his bn^ast, his head sliglitly 
thrown ha(‘k,his (‘yes Hik'd with (eais, his mouth worked 
into a hilbT smd(\ lie looked at tin; juirtrait of tlie one 
ho had so U'nd(‘rly lovisl; and tluMi all ttiat ho had said 
passed ludoio Ins mind ac'ain, all that lie had sulTeiyd 
seemed w^.xiu to a^sali ins bom i ; ;md, after a lone; silenci', 
he nmrimired for liu; tliiid lime, iMiseralhs unlucky 
wretch that- I am 

He had hardly pioiiounuud tliu^e Words, whiai he heard 
tlie sound of a, sii;li and a lu'hind liini. II(} turmsl 
sharply loiind, and punvued, in the aiiule of tlu3 wAm, 
staiidim^ np, a beiidiiiir veik'd fom du fiaiue, wliiuh lie had 
Ikh'u llu' means of (‘laieeaHim; buliind the door as he 
0[»eiied i(, and wliieh lu’ bad not pereeiviMl as he entered, 
lb' atUanuiMl inward ibis ib;uu% whose' iu his 

room hid not Ih'uh annonm ed to him ; and as lie boAVed, 
and iminiiA'd at (lie same immumt A\ho she was, slie sud- 
denly raised her liead, and remo\ed the veil from her 
faC'is rt'vealinit her [lah' and sonow-slricki'ii features. 
lhi(>ul sla^umn't'd back, as if lie had seen a ^host. 

^‘laniise!’' he mini, in a tone of smii absolute de- 
spair, one could hardly liave tliou.t^ht the human voire 
was eapable of so desponding a cry, without the snapping 
of the liumaii heart. 
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Mademoisfij,!: ru' i a Vmiiuki: for it wrm indood sho 
— ;id\;irK‘(Ml u icw steps towards lniiu “ '^'es — I/^nnsr,’' sho 
murmiu'cd. 

]->ut this interval, sliort it. had tipen, was qiiito suffi- 
CKMit for Thioul to reeo\er hiinsi'lf. in.ideTnoh 

selle?” liosaid; and tie n added, in an nidelinahle iono, 
“ Yon here ! ” 

Yes, Tiaonl,'’ the vvnn.ct porl replitHl, “ T have been 
wailing for you.” 

[ h(\u: your pardon. 'Wdien I eanie into tlie room I 
w as not. aware ” 

“ I know' — hut I (‘uireated Olivain not to hdl yon — 
She he.silatcd ; and as Ihioul did not, at tmnpt to intc'rrnjjt 
her, a nioimmt's silnue (‘O'.m d, durjn;r wlucli tlie sound 
of tlieii’ thi'ohhni;^' hr.u Is nnadd )la^(‘ hr^-n laard, not in 
unison witli each ollioi, ])ut the one iMaitnef as vitdently 
as tlie other. It was loi* Loaio*, h> Sf»eak, and sljo made 
an ofToit to do so. 

I Avished to speak to yon,'' she said. “ It w'r. abso- 
lutely lUH-essaiy tli.d- 1 should see yon — myself — alone. 
I haA'C not hesitated to adopt, a stfj) winch must rmnaiii 
secret; for no one, except yourself, fonld understand my 
motive. Monsieur de Ihaeelonne” 

^'Infant, mademoiselle,” Raoul sLiinmered out, almost 
breathless froni emotitjn, far as T am ronecun^d, and 

daspitt3 the f^cx>d opinion you hav^^of mo, I confess ” 

« Will you do me t^e great kindness to sit down and 

voi- IT. — 22 
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listen to me?” said Louise, interrupting him with her 

soft, swert 

liragcloiino ](M)ked :it her for a moment; then, mourn- 
fully sluikiiig Ills head, ho sat or rather fell down on a 
chair. “ Speak,” lie said. 

She cast a glance all round her. This look was a timid 
entreaty, and implored secrecy far more effectually than 
her expressed ^^■ords had done a few minutes before. 
Ihioiil rose, and went to the door, which he opened. 
“Olivain,” ho said, “ I am not within for any one.” And 
then, turning towards Louise, ho added, “Is not that 
what you wished ? ” 

Nothing could have produced a greater effect upon Louise 
than these few words, which seemed to signify, “ You see 
that I still understand you.” She passed a handkerohief 
across her eyes, in ordor (o reinovearebellious tear which 
she could not restrain ; and then, li.iving collected herself 
for a uiomcnl, she said, “Raoul, do not turn your kind, 

frank look away from me. You are not ouc of those men 
who despi-e a Avoman for li.iving given her heart to 
another, even though her all'ectiou might I'ondor liim un- 

happy, or might wound his pride.” Raoul did not 
reply. 

“Alas ! ”eonf iniied La Vallifire, “it is only too true, my 
eause is a had one, and I eannot tell in wliat tvay to begin. 
It will he belter forme, I think, to relate to you, very 
simply, everything th.it has hef.illen me. As T shall speak 
hut the pure and simple truth, 1 shall .always find my 
path clear before me iu spite of the obscurity and obsta- 
cles I have to brave in order to sol.iee nij' heart, W'hich is 
full to overflowing, and wishes to pour itself out at vour 
feet.” 

R.vnul eontiuued to preserve the same unbroken silence. 
L.i VallhAre looked at him with an air that seemed to say, 

“ Lncourage me ; for pity’s sake, but a single word ! ” 
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But Raoul did not oj^en his lips ; and the young girl was 
obliged to con tin no : — 

“Just now,” she said, “ 1\I, do Saint-Aignan came ioino 
by the knig s direc-lionsJ' She cast down Ian* eyes as she 
said this; while Raoul, on his side, tunual his away, in 
order to avoid looking at her. “M. iW Samt-Aignan 
came to me from the king,” she repc^aled, “and tohl ukj 
tliat you knew all and she atlem]>ted to look Raonl in 
the after inttieling this fnither wound upon him, in 
addition to the many f»thers he had already received; but 
it was iinpossililc to ima’t RaouFs eyes. 

“ITe told me you were ine(‘n^ed with mo — and justly 
so, I admit.” 

This time Raonl looked at the y»>nng girl, and a smilo 
full of disdain passed acr(>ss lii*^ lips. 

“Oh! ’’she eontinued, “I eiitri'at \ on, donot say that 
yon ha\e had any other feohn:;- agMiiisl. mo than tliai of 
aiigiT im^rely. Raoul, wait until 1 liava* fold 3 on all - 
wait until 1 lane said to you .ill that I had to s.iy^— all 
that I came to say.” 

Raoul, hy the strength of liis own iron will, fori'ed liis 
features to assame a calinor exju'e.ssion, and the <ij?^dam- 
ful smile ui><ni In-^ lip jia'.^ed away. 

“In the first place," said La Valli^re, “ in (Ik; first 
place, with my hands laisisl in entreaty tow aids you, 
with my foreliead bowtal to tlie g-rraind bofore y<>fi, I (si- 
tieat you, as the mo-^t gemirous, as tlie noblest of men, b> 
pardon, to forgiNc me If I bavi? hdl you in ignornma'. of 
what was jiassing in my^ ownbosoin, nevor, atlisast, would 
I have consented to de(,eive you. O! I (ntreat yon, 
Raoul — I implore you on my kne(*s— answer me one word, 
even though you wrong me in doing so. Letter, far hot- 
ter, an injurious word fioin your h[>s, than suspicion rest- 
ing in your heart.” 

“I admire your subtlety of expression, mademoiselle,” 
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said Raoul, ni:ikiii.<]f afi o/fort to remain calm. To leave 
anoiJirriii i^noi’iiimc liial. you are deceivm.i^ him, is loyal ; 
buL lodecfiive him— il seems that would bo very wrong, 
and tiri.t you would uofc do it.” 

“Monsieur, for a long time I thought that 1 loved you 
better than anything cdse; and so long as I believed in 
my aJfecbiori for you, I told you tluit J loved you. J could 
have sworn it on tlio altar; but a day came when I was 
undeceived.” 

Well, on that day, inadoimViselle, knowing that I still 
conlhiiK'd to love yon, true loyalty of conduct should 
have forced you to inform me you had ceased to love 
me.” 

“jhit on that day, Rjionl— on that day, when I read in 
the de[>t]is of my (uvii heart, when I confessed to myself 
that you no longer lilled my mind entirely, when T saw 
another future before me than that of being your friend, 
your life-long (‘omjianiim, your wif(‘— on that day, Raoul, 
you U('n‘- not, ala^^ ! any more beside me.” 

“ Rut voii kiiew^ w1k‘j<‘ I AVas, lUcHlcauoiselle ; you could 
liavi^ AN ritteii to m(‘.” 

‘Mlaoul, T did not ilaiv to do so, Raoul, I have hetm 
Aveak and coA^aidly 1 kiaev you so tlioroiighly — I knew 
how (leAohHlly you loved iiu', that I tr(unhl(;d at the hare 
itl(‘a of the grii-f I was about to eause \ou ; and that is so 
true, Raoul, thar this Aas-y moinriit I am uoav speaking to 
you, lieiuling thus ]>eh)i(‘ you, my lu'arL ( rusluHl in my 
bosom, my voii-e full of sighs, mv eyes full of tears, it is 
so perfectly true, that I h.iAa' no otlier defeiwe than my 
frankness, T h.iAe mouther soitoav greater than that which 
I read in your eyes.” 

Raoul attempted to smile. 

“ \o ! ” s.iid the young girl, Avith a profound conviction, 
“no, no; you A\iU not do nie si) foul a vrong as to dis- 
guise your feelings before mo now! You loved me; you 
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wuro sure of your aiiVciion foruu*; ><ui (H<I nni 
yoiusrll ; ) ( tu (lid iiol ]n‘ to } oui’ ( 0 \ n ho.ii {- - whilst [~ I 

.vod pale as (hath, iiri* anus Ihrowit dt'SjuiU'iuttly 

*lbuV(3 lior lUMd, siia f(‘]l iipnri hi‘i‘ Iviiacs, 

“Whilst yon/’ said Ihionl, “^ou told ino you lovcsl jne» 
and ytd youliivod another.’’ 

“Alas, yos!” ciird tlie poor ij:’irl ; “alas, y(^s ! T do 
lovo anoth(*i' : and that otlna- -oh! for I h .n (‘n\s sako let 
iiu‘ ^ay ih h’a ail, foi’ it is my oiil\ ('Xiaisr- - (hat. otlau' I 
loVi‘h(d((‘r tliaii iiiyown hlo, hdlei* than my ovsii stjul 
UN on ForaiMMny 1anll,oi pmii^di my iioa^om Ihionl. I 
(jauK^ lim’o m no ua\ to dcrcml m\s«‘ir, lail moirly tc) say 
to you : ‘ Wat kij(0\' whal u i'. lo lo\<-! m sm-lia oas (3 

tun I ! I Io\o (o f]i,d do'jjot’, that I would jd^ 
my \(‘ry soul, to lh(‘ man 1 lov<‘ If ho .dioiild over ('oase 
to lo\t' mi', I sluH dio oi y:i jrf and dosp.m, unless Ilea von 
cornu to my a>sislamu. unhs: lh‘a\un dors show pity 
Uj)oii inu. Kaon], 1 ( ainc Imu c to snhmit myself to \onr 
wall, whalcv<'r It mi^lil Ims-- to die, it it wme^^oin wish I 
should di(\ Kill im* tlaai, Ihioul ! if m yoiu hetui }oii 
bt'huvo I dosi'J V o death/’ 

“ 1’aku c ,11 mademoi'-ellr I “ ^ald Thioid : “the woman 
wlio invites death is ono 3\]iolias m/tlmer hul- her heart’s 
blood to otfur to Iter de<ei\(‘(l luid helrayed lover.” 

“ Vou arc nalil/’ slie said 

Itanul uttcicd a de< p si^^h, as he exulaimed, “And you 
lovaj without hmuij^ ahlc to foi'ai't y” 

“ I loA'c without a widi to loiir(*t • without a wisii ever 
t-o love any one eLse,” nnda’d l.a Xidln'-O'. 

“Very W'ell,” said Kamil. “Vou h.ive said to nit', in 
fact, all you hadttisay ; all T eould jtossihl \ wish t.oknow. 
And now\ tnadeinoiselle, it is T A\lioask your loririyf ness, 
for it is I wiio have almost heen an tthsta( le in yoiij' life; 
I, too, who liave bci'U wnni^^, for, iii deceiving myself, I 
helped to deceive you.” 
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“ Oh ! ” sairl La Valiiore, “ I do not ask you so much as 
that, Raoul/’ 

I only am to blame, mademoiselle,” continued Raoul; 
“ better informed than yourself of the cliiticulties of this 
life, r should liuve eidi^rlitened you. T ought not to have 
relied upon uncertainty; I ought to have extracted an 
answer from your la^art, wliilst I hardly even sought an 
acknowh^dgment from your lips. Once more, mademoi- 
selle, it is 1 v'ho ask your forgiveness.” 

“ Impossihle, impossible!” she ened, “you aremocking 
me.” 

“ Ilow, impossihle?” 

“ Yi‘s, it IS impossihle to hi^ so good, and kind, ah ! per- 
fect to siK'h a di'gree as that.” 

“'Taki*. eai*(‘!” said Raoul, witli a bitter smile, “for 
presi'ihly } ou may say perhaps 1 did not hna^ you.” 

“Oil ! you lov(' nu‘ like an alfeetionate lirothcr; let me 
hope that, Raoul.” 

“^Vs a brother! undeeeive yourself, Louise. T love you 
ns a]o\er— asa liushaiKl, with thedcepest, the truest, the 
foiidi'st alfeetiou.” 

“Raoul, Raoul ! ” 

“ As a brother ! Olg Louise ! T love you so deeply, that 
I would have shtal my blood for you, drop by drop ; I 
would, oh ! how wdlmgly, have sunered myself to be tom 
to ineees for \our sake, have saeriticed my very future for 
you. 1 love you so (ha'ply, [.ouim*, that my heart feels 
dead aiul crushed within me, — luy faith m human nature 
all IS gone, —my eyes have lost tlieir light ; I loved you 
so deeply, that I now no longer see. think of, care for, 
anything, either in this world or in the next.” 

“ Raoul — dear Raoul ! spare me, I implore you ! ” cried 
La Vallii>re. “ Oh! if I had hut knovm ’’’ 

“ It is too late, Tauusc ; you love, you are happy in your 
affection; I read your happiness through your tears — 
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behind the tears which the loyalty of your nature makes 
you shed; I feel the sit^lis y(»iir affection breathes forth. 
Loiiise^ Louise, you luue made me tla^ most abjectly 
wretched man living; leave me, I entreat you. Adieu! 
adieu I ” 

‘'Forgive me! oli, forgive me, lUoul, for what I have 
done ! ” 

“Have T iK)t done more, much moo'? Tfaiu' f not tohl 
you (hat I love you bulled her face m lier 

hands. 

“Audio tell you that— do you lu'ar mo, lmnise?-^to 
tell you that, at such a moment as tins, to tth you tliat, 
as I have told you, is to ])iouounct‘ my own sciitcaiceof 
death. Adieu ! ” l>a Valliere held out her liands to Inm 
in vain. 

“We ouglit not to see cinh oIIkt again iu this \M)rld,’^ 
he said, and as she was on the point of myiiig out in bittm* 
agony at tins remark, he jilaci'd his liand on Ikt moutli 
to stifle, the c\(;]amal]on. pressed lier lips upon it, 

and fell fainting to tlie ground. “Olivain,” siud lhaoul, 
“take this young lady and lH‘arher to the earriage wlmh 
is waiting for her at tla^ d(X)r As Oil vain Jified her up, 
Kaoul made a movemcait as if to dail towaiaF l.a \';ilherc, 
in order to give lier a lii^t and last kiss, hnl, sto[)piiig 
abruptly, he said, “Xo! she is not mine. I am no llii(3f — 
as is the king of France ” And he relumed ia Ins room, 
whilst the lackey carried La Valliere, btilt {amtmg,tothe 
carriage. 
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CHATTER XL. 

WriAT K\OUL HAD GUESSED, 

As Boon as Raoul quitted Athos an<l D’Artagnan, as 
the two exclamations that had followed his de[)artur0 
escaped their lii>s, they found tliemselves face to face 
alone. A til os immediately resumed tlie earnest air that 
he had assumed at D’Avtagnan’s arrival. 

“Well,’’ he said, “what have you come to announce to 
me, my friend?” 

“ I ? ” inquired D’Artagnan. 

“Yes ; 1 do not sec you in this way without some reason 
for it,” said Athos, smiling. 

“ 'I’lie deuce I ” said D’Artagnan. 

“ I will place you at your ease. The king is furious, I 
suppose?” 

“ Well, I must say ho is not altogether pleased.” 

“Ami you have come to arrest me, then?” 

“IMy dear friend, you have hit the very mark.” 

“ Oh, I expected it. I am quite ready to go Avith you.” 

“Deuce take it! ” said D’Artagnan, “ what a hurry you 
are in.” 

“ I am afraid of delaying you,” said Athos, smiling. 

“ I liave plenty of time. Are you not curious, besides, 
to know how things went on between the king and 
me?” 

“ If you will he good enough to tell me, I will listen 
with the greatest of pleasure,” said Athos, pointing out 
to D’Artagiian a large chair, into which the latter threw 
liimself, assuming the easiest possible attitude. 
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^ Well, I will do so willingly enougli,” oonlinned TVAr- 
tagnan, for the (loiiverMitiun is rather curious, i must 
say. Ill the first ])laeo the king sent for me.’’ 

“As soon as I had left?” 

“ You were just going down the last stc])s of the stair- 
case, as the musketeers told me. I arrived. My dear 
Athos, he was not red in the face ini'n^ly, lai was posi- 
tively purple, I was not aware, of course, of what had 
passed; only, on the ground, lying on tlic floor, I saw a 
sword broken in two.” 

‘‘ ‘ Captain D’Artagnan,’ cried the king, us soon as he 
saw me. 

“‘Sire,’ I r(‘plied. 

“ ‘ M. de la Fere has just loft me ; he is an insolent 
man.’ 

“‘An insolent man!’ I exadainied, in sueli a tone that 
the king stopped suddimly slioit. 

“‘Captain D’Artagnan,’ resumed the king, with his 
teeth clenched, ‘you will he good euougli U) listen to and 
hear mo,’ 

“‘That is my duty, sire.’ 

I have, out of eousideration for M. do la hYre, wished 
to .spare him — ho is a man of whom 1 si ill n*tain some kind 
recollections — lliedLscreditof bi'iiig a]Test(‘d in my jnilace. 
You will therefore take a carriage.’ At this I made a 
slight movement. 

“ ‘ If you object to arrest him yourself,’ continued the 
king, ‘send me my captain of the guards.* 

“ ‘ Sire,’ I rexdicd, ‘there is no rieccsBity for the captain 
of the guards, since I am on duty.* 

“ ‘ I should not like to annoy you,’ said the king, kindly, 
‘for you have always serv'ed me well. Monsieur II’Arta- 
gnan.’ 

“ ‘ You do not “ annoy ” me, sire,’ I replied ; ‘ I am on 

duty, that is all.’ 
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‘ But/ said the king, in astonishment, ‘I believe the 
comte is your friend ?’ 

« ‘ If he were my father, sire, it would not make me less 
on duty than I am.’ 

“ The king looked at me ; he saw how unmoved my face 
was, and seemed satisfied. ‘ You will arrest M. le Comte 
de la then ? ’ he inquired. 

“ ‘ Most certainly, sire, if you give me the order to do so/ 

u I Very well ; I order you to do so.’ 

“ I bowed, and replied, ‘ Where is the comte, sire ?’ 

“ ‘ You will look for him.’ 

“ ‘ And I am to arrest him, wherever he may be? ’ 

Yes; but try that lie may be at his own house. If 
he should have started for his own estate, leave Paris at 
once, and arrest him on his way thither.’ 

“ I bowed ; but as I did not move, he said, ‘ Well, what 
are you waiting for ?’ 

“ ‘ For the order to arrest the comto, signed by your- 
BClf/ 

“ The king seemed annoyed ; for, in point of fact, it 
was tlio exercise of a fresh act of authority, a repetition of 
the arbitrary act, if, ipdeed, it is to be considered as 
such. lie took hold of liis pen slowly, and evidently in 
no very good temper ; and then he vrote, ‘Order for jM. le 
Chevalier dbVrtagnan, captain of my musketeers, to arrest 
M. le Comte de la F{^re, wherever he is to bo foiuid.’ He 
then turned towards me ; but I was looking on without 
moving a muscle of my face. In all probability he thought 
he perceived something like bravado in my tranquil man- 
ner, for he signed hurriedly, and then handing me the 
order, he said, ‘ Go, monsieur 1 ’ I obeyed ; and here I 
am.” 

Athos pressed bis friend’s hand. “ Well, let us set off,” 
he said. 

“Oh I surely,” said D’Artagnan, “you must have some 
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trifling matters to arrange before you leave your apart- 
ments in this manner,” 

“ I ? — not at all.” 

« Why not?” 

“Why, you know, D’Artagnan, that I have always been 
a very simple traveler on tliis eartli, ready to go to the end 
of the world by the order of niy sovereign ; ready to quit it 
at the summons of my Maker. AVhat does a man who is 
thus prepared require insueh a ease? — a j)orlinanteau, or 
a shroud? I am ready at this mom(‘nt, as 1 have always 
been, my dear friend, imd can accompany you at once,” 

“ But, Bragelonne ” 

“I have brouglit Iiiin up in tlie s<une ])rijici[>](‘s T laid 
down for my own guidance ; and you o])Scrved, that as 
soon as lie pereeiv(‘d you he guessed, tliat very moment, 
the motive of your visit. We have tlirown him olf his 
guard for a moment ; but do not be um^asy, lie is suffi- 
ciently prepared for niy disgrace not to be too much 
alarmed at it. 8o, lot us go.” 

“Very well, let us go; ” said TVArtagnan, quietly. 

“As I broke my sword in the king’s presenee, and 
threw the piece.s at his f(*el, I presume that will disjienso 
with thenecessity of (bdivaTing it over to you.” 

“You are quite right; and besides that, what the 
deuce do you suppose T could do with your sword? ” 

“Am I to walk behind, or before you?” inquired Athos, 
laughing. 

“ You will walk arm-in-arm willi me,” replied TVArta- 
gnan, as he took the comic's arm to descend tlie stair- 
case; and in this manner tliey arrived at the landing. 
Grhnaud, whom they had met in the anteroom, looked at 
them as they went out tfigether in this manner, with 
some little uneasiness ; his experience of affairs was quite 
sufficient t/i give him good reason to suspect that there 
was something wrong. 
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«Ahl is that you, Griraaud?” said Aihos, kindly. 

We are 

“ To iak(i a itu n in my earria.i^e,” interrupted D’Arta- 
gnaUj with a h’ieiidly nod of the liead. 

Griinaud thanked D’Artagnaii hy a ^-imace, which was 
evidently intended for a smile, and accompanied botli the 
friends to the door. Athos entered first into the car- 
riage ; B’ Artaguan followed him without saying a word 
to the coachman. The departure liad taken place so 
quietly, that it excited no disturbance or attention even 
hi the neighborho{)d. When the carriage had reached 
the quays, “ You are taking me to the lias tile, I perceive,’* 
said Atlios. 

I ? ” said D’Artagnan, ‘‘I take you wherever you may 
choose to go ; nowhere else, I can assure you.” 

“What do you moan?” said the comte, surprised. 

“Why, surely, iny dear friend,” said D’Artagnan, “you 
quite und(u*stand that T undertook the mission with no 
other object in view than that of carrymg it out exactly 
os you liked. You surely did not expect that I was going 
to g(‘t you thrown into prison like that, brutally, and with* 
out any retlecbion. If 1 liad anticipated that, I should have 
let the captaiu of the guards underUike it.” 

“ And so — — ? ” said Athos. 

“ And so, I repeat again, we will go wherever you may 
choose.” 

“]\Iy dear friend,” said Athos, embracing D’Aitagnan, 
“how like you that is ! ” 

“ Well, it seems simple enough to me. The coachman 
will take you to the barrier of the Cours-la- Heine ; you 
will tind a horse there which I have ordered to he kept 
ready for you ; witli that horse you will be able to do 
three posts without stopping; and I on my side, will take 
cave not to return to the king, to tell him that you have 
gone away, imtil the very moment it will be impossible 
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to overtake you. In tno meantime you will have readied 
Plavre, and from Havre across to England, wJiero you will 
find the charming residence of which ]\f. Monk made mo 
a present, without speaking of the hospitality which King 
Charles will not fail to show you. Well, wJiat do you 
think of this project ? 

Athos shook his head, and then said, smiling as ho did 
so, ‘‘ No, no, take me to the Bastile.” 

“ You are an obstinate fellow, my dear Athos,” retuiTied 
D’Artagnan, “ reflect for a few niomenls.” 

“ On what subject?” 

“ Tliat you arc no longer twenty years of ngo. Believe 
me, I speak according to my own knowledge and experi- 
ence, A prison is certain deatli for men who are at our 
time of life. No, no ; I will never allow you to langtiish 
in prison in sueh a way. Why the very thought of it 
makes my head turn giddy.” 

“Dear D’Ariagnan,” Athos replied, “Heaven most 
fortunabdy made my body as strong, powerful, and en- 
during as my mind; and, rely u]>on it, I shall retain iny 
strength up to the, very last moment.” 

“But this is not strength of iniml or character; it ifl 
sheer ma(ln( ^s.” 

“ No, D’ArtagJian, it is the highest order of reasoning. 
Do not aupiiosc that 1 should in the slightest degree in 
the world discuss the question with you, whetluir you 
would not be ruined in endeavoring to save me. J should 
have done precisely as you projiose if flight liad been 
part of my plan of action; J shonkl, therefore, liavc ac- 
cepted from you what, without any doubt, you would have 
accepted from me. No! I know you too well even to 
breathe a word upon the subject.” 

“ Ah ! if you would only let me do it,” said D’Artagnan, 
“what a (lance we would give hia most gracious 
majesty I” 
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“Still he is the king; do not forget that, ray dear 
friend.” 

Oh ! that is all the same to me ; and king though he 
be, I would plainly tell him, ‘ Sire, imprison, exile, kill 
every one in France and Europe ; order me to arrest and 
poniard even whom you like — even were it Monsieur, 
your own brother ; but do not touch one of the four mus- 
keteers, or if so, mordiuwx ! 

“ My dear friend,” replied Athos, with perfect calm- 
ness, “ I should like to persuade you of one thing ; namely, 
that I wish to bo arrested ; that 1 desire above all things 
that ray arrest should take place.” 

D’Artagiian made a slight movement of his shoulders. 

“Nay; I wish it, I repeat, more than any tiling; if you 
were to let me escape, it would be only to return of my 
o^vn accord, and constitute myself a prisoner. I wish to 
prove to this young man, wlio is dazzled by the power 
and splendor of his crown, that he can be regarded as the 
first and cbiefest among men only on the one condition of 
liis proving himself to be the most generous and the 
wisest, lie may punish me, imprison, torture me, it mat- 
ters not. lie abuses his opportunities, and I wish him to 
learn the bitterness of remorse, while Heaven teaches 
him what cliastisement is.” 

“Well, well,” replied D’Artagnan, “ I know only too 
well, that when you have onec said ‘ no,’ you mean ‘ no.’ 
I do not insist any longer ; you wish to go to the Bas- 
tile?” 

“ 1 do wish to go there.” 

Let us go, then ! To the Bastilc \ ” cried D’Artagnan 
to the coachman. And throwing himself back in the 
carriage, he gnawed the ends of his mustache with a 
fury w^hich, for Athos, who knew him w^ell, signified a 
resolution either already taken or in course of formation. 
A profound eilence ensued in the ciirriage, which con- 
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tinued to roll or, but neither faster nor slower than before* 
Athos took the musketeer by the IuukI. 

“You are not angry with me, D’Artagnan?” ho said. 
“I! — oh, no! certainly not; of course not. What you 
do from heroism, I should have done from obstinacy 
“But you are quite of opinion, are you not, that 
Heaven will avenge me, D’ Artagnan ? 

“ And I know one or two on eartli wlio will not foil to 
lend a helping hand,’* said the captaim 


CIIAPTEll XLI. 

TITREE GUESTS ASTONISIIEO TO ITVD THEMSELVES AT 8DPPKB 
TUGEniLIL 

The carriage arrived at llio outside gate of the BasUlo. 
A Soldier on guard stop[)ed it, hut D’Aitagnan had only 
to utter a single nord to procure adinittaiaT*, and tlie car- 
riage passed on without further ditlieulty. Whilst they 
were proceeding along tlie covered way which led to the 
courtyard of the governor's residence, JTArtagnan, whose 
lynx eyes saw everyUiLng, even through the walls, sud- 
denly cried out, “AVhai is that out yonder?” 

“ Well,” said Athos, quietly ; “ what is it? ” 

“ Look yonder, Athos.” 

“ In the courtyard ?” 

“ Yes, yes ; make haste ! ” 

« Well, a carriage ; very likely conveying a prisoner 

like myself.” 

“ That would be too droll.” 

“ I do not understand you.” 

“Make haste and look again, and look at the man who 
is just getting out of that carriage.” 
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At that very moment a second sentinel stopped D’Ar- 
tagnan, and wliile the formalities were ]>eing gone through, 
Athos could seo at a hundred 23aces from him the man 
whom his friend had 2)ointed out to him. He was, in 
fact, getting out of the carriage at the door of the gov- 
ernor’s house. “Well,” inquired D’Artagnan, “do you 
see him ? ” 

“ Yes; ho is a man in a gray suit.” ' 

“What do you say of him ?” 

“ I cannot very well tell ; he is, as I have just now told 
you, a man in a gray suit, who is getting out of a carriage ; 
that is all.” 

“ Athos, I will wager anything that it is he.” 

“ He, who?” 

“Aramis.” 

“ Aramis arrested ? Impossible ! ” 

“ I do not say he is jxrrcsted, since wo see him alone in 
his carriage.” 

“ Well, then, what is he doing here ? ” 

“ Oh ! he knows Baisoiiieaux, the governor,” replied the 
miisketoer, slyly ; “so we have arrived just in time.” 

“What for?” 

“In order to see what we can see.” 

“I regret this meeting exceedingly. When Aramis 
sees mo, he will be very much annoyed, in the first place, 
at seeing me, and in the next at being seen.” 

“Very well reasoned.” 

“Ihifortnnately, there is no remedy for it; whenever 
any one meets another in the Bastilc, even if he wished 
to draw back to avoid him, it would be impossible.” 

“Athos, I have an idea; the question is, to spare 
Aramis the annoyance you were speaking of, is it not?” 

“ What is to be done?” 

“ I will tell you ; or in order to explain myself in the 
best possible way let me relate the affair in my own 
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manner ; I will not recommend you to* tell a falsehood, 
for that would he impossildc for you to do; but I will tell 
falsehoods enough for both ; it is easy to do that when 
one is born to the nature and habits of a Gascon ” 

Athos smiled. The carriage stopped wliero the one we. 
have just now pointed out had stopped ; luinudy, at thodoor 
of the governor’s house. It is uiKlerslood, then ? ” said 
D’Artagnan, in a low voice to his friend. Athos consented 
by a gesture. They ascended the st aircase. There will be 
no occasion for surprise at the facility with wliicli they 
had entered into the Bastile, if it be remembered that, 
before passing the first gate, in fad, tlio mtjst ditllenlt of 
all, D’Artagnan had announced tliat be bad brought a 
prisoner of state. At ilie third gate, on the conirary, that 
is to say, when he had once fairly entered Ibe prison, he 
merely said to the sentinel, “To M. Baisemcaux;” and 
they both passed on. In a miiinl<‘s ilu'y were in the 
governor’s dining-room, and thi‘ first face which attracted 
D’Artagnan’s observation was that of Arainis, who was 
seated side by side with Baiseineaux, awaiting the an- 
nouncement of a meal wliose odor impregnated the wliolo 
apartment. If D’Artagnau pretended surprise, Aram is 
did not pretend at all ; he starUd wlieri be saw his two 
friends, and bis emotion was very apparent. Athos and 
D’Artagnan, however, complimented him as usual, and 
Baisemeaux, amazed, completely stupefied by the presence 
of his three guests, began to perform a few evolution^ 
around them. 

“ By what lucky accident ” 

“We were just going to ask you,” retorted D’Artagnan. 
“ Are we going to give ourselves up as prisoners ? ” cried 
Aramis, with an affectation of hilarity. 

“Ah! ah! ’’said D’Artagnan; “it is true the walls 
smell deucedly like a prison. Monsieur de Baisemeaux, 
m. IV. —23 
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you know you invited me to sup with you the othei 
day.” 

“I?” cried Baiseineaux. 

“Yes, of course you did, although you now seem so 
stmek with amazement. Don’t you remember it?” 

Baiscnieaux turned pale and then red, looked at Ararais, 
who looked at liim, and finished by stammering out, 
« Certainly— T am delighted— but, upon my honor— I 
have nob the slightest — Ah! I have such a wretched 
memory.” 

“Well! T am wrong, I see,” said D’Artagnan, as if he 
were offended. 

“Wrong, what for?” 

“ Wrong to ]*emcmber anything about it, it seems.” 

Baisemcaux hurried towards him. “ Do not stand on 
ceremony, my dear capiahi,” he said; “1 have the worst 
memory in the world. T no sooner leave off thinking of 
ray pigeons and their pigeou-liouse, than I am no better 
than the rauest recruit.” 

“ Atf all events, you rcmenlbcr it now,” said D’Arta- 
gnan boldly. 

“ Yes, yes,” replied the governor, hesitating; “ I think 
Ido remember.’ 

“It was when you came to the palace to see me ; you 
told me some story or other about your accounts with l^L 
de Loiiviere and M. de Tremblay.” 

“ Oh, yes ! perfectly.” 

“ And about M. dTIerblay’s kindness towards you.” 

“ Ah ! ” exclaimed Aramis, looking the unhappy gov- 
ernor full in the face, “ and yet 3’ou just now said you 
had no memory. Monsieur de Baiseineaux,” 

Baisemeaiix interrupted the musketeer in the midst of 
his revelations. “Yes, yes ; you’re quite right; how 
could I have forgotten ; I remember it now as well as 
possible ; I beg you a thousand pardons. But now, once 
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for all, my dear M. d’Artiignan, bo sure that at this pres- 
ent time, as at any other, whether invited or not, you 
are perfectly at homo here, you and ]\I. d’llerblay, yoUr 
friend,” ho said, turning towards Aramis; “and tliis ' 
gentleman, too,” he added, bowing to .\thos. 

“Well, I thought ii would be sure to turnout sp,’ , .. 
replied D'Artagnan, “and that is llic reason T came; V 
Having nothing to do this evening at tin; ralais-Royal, 1 
wished to judge for myself what your ordinary style pf; ' 
living was like ; and as 1 was coming along, I met the< • 
Comte do la Fere.” 

Athos bowed. “The comte, who bad just left hl$ i 
majesty, handed me an order u'liich rcquinHl’ immediate 
attention. We were close by here ; I wished to call 
even if it wore for no other object than that of shaking 
hands with you and of presenting the cointo to you, of 
whom you spoke so highly tint evening at the palace 
when ” 

“ Certainly, certainly~]\r. lo Comte de U Fere?” 

“ Precisely ” 

“The ex)mte is welcome, I am sure.” 

“And he will sup with yon two, T suppose, whilst I, 
mifortunate dog that I am, must run oil’ (jn a matter of 
duty. Oh ! what happy beings you are, (•niii})ared to my- 
self,” he added, sighiugas loud as Porthos might have done. 

“iVnd so you arc going away, then V” said Aramis and 
Baisemeaux together, with tlic same expression of de- 
lighted surprise, the tone of which was iiiimcdiately 
noticed by D’Artagnan. 

“I leave you in my place,” he said, “a noble and excel- 
lent guest ” And he touched Athos gently on the shoul- 
der, who, astonished also, could not help exhibiting his 
surprise a little; which was noticed by Aramis only, for 
M. de Baisemeaux was not quite equal to the three 
fnends in point of intelligence. 
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What, are you going to leave us ? ” resumed the gov- 
; ernor. 

« I shall only be about an hour, or an hour and a half. 
> I Will return in time for dessert.” 
vC' «OhI we will wait for you,” said Baisemeaux. 

. ' no; that would be really disobliging me.” 

. / “ You will be sure to return, though ? ” said Athos, with 
^Xx expression of doubt. 

’ “Most certainly,” he said, pressing his friend’s hand 
confidentially ; and ho added, in a low voice, “ Wait for 
me, Athos ; bo cheerful and lively as possible, and above 
' bU, don’t allude even to business affairs, for heaven’s 
. isake.” 

i And with a renewed pressure of the hand, he seemed 
to warn the comte of the necessity of keepifig perfectly 
' discreet and impenetrable. Baisemeaux led D’Artagnan 
to the gate, Aramis, with many friendly protestations 
of delight, sat down by Athos, determined to make him 
speak ; but Athos possessed every virtue and quality to 
the very highest degree. If necessity had required it, he 
would have been the finest orator in the world, but on 
other occasions he would rather have died than have 
opened his lips. 

Ten minutes after D’Artagnan’s departure, the three 
gentlemen sat down to table, which was covered with the 
most substantial display of gastronomic luxury. Large 
joints, exquisite dishes, preserves, the greatest variety ot 
wines, appeared successively upon the table, which was 
served at the king’s expense, and of which expense M. 
Colbert would have found no difficulty in saving two 
thirds, without any one in the Bastile being the worse for 
it. Baisemeaux was the only one who ate and drank with 
gastronomic resolution. Aramis allowed nothing to pass 
by him, but merely touched everything be took; Athos, 
the soup and three hors atb nothing more, 
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The style of conversation was such as might have been 
anticipated between three men so ojiposito in temper and 
ideas. Aramlswas incessantly asking himself by whit ' 
extraordinary chaii(3e AtJios was at Baiseineiiux’s wli:^ 
D’Artagnan was no longer there, and why D’Artagniil^^ 
did not remain when Athos was there. Athos sound^j 
all the deptlis of the mhid of Arainis, who lived in ihe^ 
midst of subterfuge, eviisioii, and intrigue; he studied." 
his man well and thoroughly, and fell convinced that \ 
was engaged upon some important project. And thenli^ - 
too began to think of his own personal aifair, tuid to loso ; 
hijiiself in conjectures ns to D’Artagnan’s reason for hayv, 
ing left the Bastile so abruptly, and for leaving behind ^ 
him a prisoner so badly introduced nnef so badly looked 
after by the prison authorities. J^ut we shall not pausa^ 
to examine into the thoughts and feelings of these f)er-' 
fionages, but will leave them to themselves, surrounded 
by the remains of poultry, game, and fish, wliich Baise- 
meaux’s generous knife and fork had so nmtilated. Wa 
are going to follow D’Artagnan instead, who, getting into 
the carriage which had brought him, said to th(3 coach- 
man, Return to the palace, as fast as the horses can 
gallop,” 


CHAPTER XLII. 

WHAT TOOK PLACE AT TUK LOtTVRE nUKING THE SUPPEB AT 
THK BA8TTLK. 

M. r»B Saint- Aignan had executed the commission with 
which the king had intrusted him for La Valli^re — as w© 
have already seen in one of the preceding chapters; but, 
whatever his eloquence, he did not succeed in persuading 
the young girl that she hod in the king a protector 
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powerful enough for her under any combination of cir- 
ci^stances, and that she had no need of any one else in 
the world when the king was on her side. In point of 
^ fact, at the very first word which the favorite mentioned 
. of the discovery of the famous secret, Louise, in a passion 
of tears, abandoned herself in utter despair to a sorrow 
which would have been far from flattering for the king, 
if he had been a witness of it from one of the corners of 
the room. Saint- Aignan, in his character of ambassador, 
felt almost as greatly offended at it as his master himself 
would have been, and returned to inform the king what 
he had seen and heard; and it is thus we find him in a 
state of great agitation, in the jnesence of the king, who 
was, if possible, in a state of even greater flurry than 
Umself. 

“ But,” said the king to the courtier, when the latter had 
finished his report, “ what did she decide to do ? Shall I 
at least see her presently before supper ? Will she come 
to me, or shall I be obliged to go to her room ? ” 

“ I believe, sire, that if your majesty wishes to see her, 
you will not only have to take the first step in advance, 
but will have to go the whole way.” 

« That I do not mind. Do you think she has yet a 
secret fancy for young Bragelonne?” muttered the king 
between lus teeth. 

“ Oh I sire, that is not possible ; for it is you alone, I am 
convinced Mademoiselle de la Vallidre loves, and that, too, 
with all her heart. But you know that De Bragelonne 
belongs to that proud race who play the part of Roman 
heroes.” 

The king smiled feebly ; he knew how true the illus- 
tration was, for Athos had just left him. 

“As for MademoiseUe de la Vallidre,” Saint- Aignan 
continued, “ she was brought up under the care of the 
Dowager Madame, that is to sav. in the 
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and formality. This young engaged couple coldly ex- 
changed their little vows in tlio prim presence of the mooii 
and stars ; and now, when they find they have to breafe 
those vows asunder, it plays the very deuce Avith them,*? . 

Samt*Aignan thought to have made the king laugh| 
but on the contrary, from a mere smile Louis passed 
the greatest seriousness of manner. He already began 
experience that remorse which the comte Iiad promis^ , 
D’Artagnan he would hillict upon him. lie reflect^ 
that, in fact, these young persons had loved and sworn 
fidelity to each other ; that one of the t.wo had kept hi^ 
word, and that tlie other was too conseieiilious not to feel 
her perjury most bitterly. And his remorse was not un* ‘ 
accompanied; for bitter pangs of jealousy began to besot 
the king’s heart. lie did not say another word, and in- 
stead of going to pay a visit to his mother, or the queen^ 
or Madame, in order to amuse himself a little, and make 
the ladies laugh, as he himself used to say, he tlirew him- 
self into the huge ann-diair in Avliich his august father 
Louis XIII. had passed so many weary deys and years in 
company with Baradas and Cinq-Mars. Saint-Aignan 
perceived the king was not to bo amns(3(l at that moment; 
he tried a last resource, and pronounced liOuise’s name, 
which made the king look up immediately. “ What does 
your majesty intend to do this evening — shall Mademoiselle 
de la Valli^re be informed of your intention to sec her ? 

“ It seems she is already aware of that,’* replied the 
king. “ No, no, Saint-Aignan,” he continued, after a mo- 
meat’s pause, “ we wUl both of us pass our time in think- 
ing, and musing, and dreaming ; when Mademoiselle de la 
Valli^re shall have sufficiently regretted what she now 
regrets, she will deign, perhaps, to give us some news of 
herself.” 

“ Ah ! sire, is it possible you can so misunderstand her 
heart, which is so full of devotion? ” 
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The king rose, flushed from vexation and annoyance; 
he was a luey to jealousy as well as to remorse. 8aint- 
Aignan was just beginning to feel that his position was 
becoming awkward, when the curtain before the door was 
raised. The king turned hastily round ; his first idea was 
that a letter from Louise .had arrived; but, instead of a 
letter of love, be only saw his captain of musketeers, 
standing upright and perfectly silent in the doorway. 
“ M. d’Artagnan,” he said, “ah! Well, monsieur?” 

D’Artagnan looked at Saint- Aignan ; the king’s eyes 
took the same direction as those of his captain ; these 
looks would have been clear to any one, and for a still 
greater reason they were so for Saint- Aignan. The cour- 
tier bowed and quitted the room, leaving the king and 
D’Artagnan alone. 

“ Is it done ? ” inquired the king. 

“Yes, sire,” replied the captain of the musketeers, in a 
grave voice, “ it is done.” 

The king was unable to say another word. Pride, how- 
ever, obliged him not to pause at what he had done; 
whenever a sovereign has adopted a decisive course, even 
though it be unjust, he is compelled to prove all witnesses, 
and particularly to prove it to himself, that he was quite 
right all through. A good moans for efl:ecting that — an 
almost infallible means indeed — is, to try and prove his 
victim to be in tlie wrong. Louis brought up by Mazarin 
and Anne of Austria, knew better than any one else his 
vocation as u monarch ; he therefore endeavored to prove 
it on the present occasion. After a few moments’ pause 
which he had employed in making silently to himself the 
same reflections which we have just expressed aloud, he 
said, in an indifferent tone : ‘‘ What did the comte say ? ” 

“ Kothing at all, sire.” 

“ Surely he did not allow himself to be arrested with- 
out saying something?” 
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“ He said he expected to be arrested, sire»” 

The king raised his head haughtily. “ 1 presume,^’ he 
said, that M. le Comte de la Fere has not continued to 
play his obstinate and rebellious part ” 

“ In the first place, sire, what do you wish to signify by 
rebellions?^' quietly asked the musketeer. “A rebel, in 
the eyes of the king, is a man who not only allows him* 
self to be shut up in the Bastile, but still more, who 
opposes those who do not wish to take him there.” 

“ Who do not wish to take him tliere ! ” exclaimed the 
king. “ Wlmt do you say, captain I Are you mad ? ” 

“ I believe not, sire.” 

“ You speak of persons who did not wishtoarrestM.de 
la F(ire ! Who are those persons, may I ask? ” 

“ I should say those whom your majesty intrusted with 
that duly.” 

“ But it was you whom I intrusted with it,” exclaimed 
the king. 

“ Yes, sire ; it was 1.” 

« And yet you say that, despite ray orders, you had the 
intention of not arresting the man who had insulted 
me! ” 

“Yes, sirc— that was really my intention. I even pro- 
posed to thecomte to mount a horse that I liad had prepared 
for him at the Barri^re de la Conf^Tence.” 

“And what was your object in getting this horse 

ready?” 

Why, sire, in order that M, le Comte de la F^re might 
be able to reach Havre, and from that place make his 
escape to England.” 

“ You betrayed me, then, monsieur ? ” cried the king, 
kindling with a wild pride. 

“Exactly so.” 

There was nothing to say in answer to statements made 
in such a tone ; the king was astounded at such an obstinate 
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and open resistance on the part of D’Artagnan. “At 
least you had a reason, Monsieur d’Artagnan, for acting 
as you did?” said the king, proudly. 

“ I have always a reason for everything, sire.” 

“ Your reason cannot be your friendship for the comte, 
at all events, — the only one that can be of any avail, the 
only one that could possibly excuse you, — for I placed 
you perfectly at your ease in that respect.” 

“Me, sire?” 

“ Did I not give you the choice to arrest, or not to arrest 
M. le Comte de la F^jre ? ” 

“ Yes, sire, but ” 

“But what? ” exclaimed the king, impatiently. 

“But you warned me, sire, that if I did not arrest him, 
your captain of the guard should do so.” 

“Was I not considerate enough towards you, from the 
very moment I did not compel you to obey me ? ” 

“ To me, sire, you were, but not to my friend, for my 
friend would be arrested all the same, whether by myself 
or by the captain of the guards.” 

“ And this is your devotion, monsieur ! a devotion which 
argues and reasons. You are no soldier, monsieur ! ” 

“ I wait for your majesty to tell me what I am.” 

“ Well, then — you are a Frondeur.” 

“ And since there is no longer any Fronde, sire, in that 
case ” 

“ But if what you say is true 

“^Vhatl say is always true, sire.” 

“ What have you come to say to me, monsieur? ” 

“I have come to say to your majesty ; ‘ Sire, M. de la 
F^re is in the Bastile.’ ” 

“ That is not your fault, <|t would seem ” 

“ That is true, sire ; but aib all events he is there ; and 
elnoe he is there, it is important that your majesty should 
know it.” 
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“ Ah ! Monsieur d’Artagnan, so you set your king at 
defiance.’’ 

“ Sire ” 

Monsieur d’Avtagnan! I warn you that you are 
abusing my patience.” 

“On the contrary, sire.” 

“ What do you mean by ‘ on the contrary ? ’ ” 

“I have come to get myself arrested too.” 

“ To get yourself arrested, — you ! ” 

“ Of course. ]\Iy friend will get wearied to death in the 
Bastile by himself ; and I have come to propose to your 
majesty to permit me to bear him company j if your 
majesty will hut give the word, T will arrest myself; I 
shall not need the captain of the guards for that, 1 assure 
you.” 

The king darted tow'ards tlic table and scizi^d hold of a 
pen to write the order for P’Artagnan’s imprisonment. 
“ Pay attention, monsieiii', that this is forever,” cried the 
king, in tones of sternest menace. 

“I can quite believe that,” returned the mnsk?toer; 
“for when you have once done such an act as tli.^t, you 
will never be able to look me in the face again.” 

The kin g dashed down his pen violently. “ Leave the 
room, monsieur! ” he said. 

“ Not so, if it please your majesty.” 

« What is that you say ? ” 

“ Sire, I came to speak gently and temperately to your 
majesty ; your majesty got into a passion with me ; that 
is a misfortune ; but I shall not the less on that account 
Bay what I had to say to you.” 

“ Your resignation, monsieur, — your -resignation ! ” 
cried the king. 

Sire, you know whether I care about my resignation 
or not, since at Blois, on the very day when you refused 
King Charles the million which my friend the Comte do 
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la F^re gave him, I then tendered my resignation to your 
majesty ” 

“ Very well, monsieur — do it at once ! ” 

‘^No, sire; for there is no question of my resignation at 
the present moment. Your majesty took up your pen 
just now to send me to the Bastile,*— why should you 
change your intention ? ” 

“ D’Avtagnan ! Gascon tliat you are 1 who is the king, 
allow mo to ask, — you or myself ? ” 

“You, sire, unfortunately.” 

“What do you mean by ‘unfortunately’?” 

“Yes, sire; for if it were T ” 

« If it were you, you would approve of M. d’Artagnan’s 
rebellious conduct, 1 suppose?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Iteally ! ” said the king, shrugging his shoulders. 
“And I should tell my captain of the musketeers,” 
continued D’Artagnan, “ I should tell him, looking at him 
all the while with human eyes, and not with eyes like 
coals of fire, ‘ Id. d’ Artagnan, I had forgotten that I was 
the kuig, for I descended from my throne in order to in- 
sult a gentleman.’ ” 

“Monsieur,’' said the king, “do you think you can ex- 
cuse your friend by exceeding him in insolence ? ” 

“ Oh, sire 1 I should go much farther than he did,” 
said D' Artagnan : “ and it would be your own fault. I 
should tell you wdiat he, a man full of the finest sense of 
delicacy, did not tell you ; I should say— ‘ Sire, you have 
sacrificed his son, and he defended his son — you sacrificed 
himself; he addressed you in the name of honor, of reli- 
gion, of virtue — you repulsed, drove him away, impris- 
oned him. I should be harder than he was, for I should 
say to you — ‘ Sire ; it is for you to choose. Do you wish 
to have friends or lackeys — soldiers or slaves — great men 
or mere puppets ? Do you wish men to serve you, or to 
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bend andcronch l)eforo you ? Do you wisli men to love you, 
or to bo afraid of you? If you prefer baseness, intrigue, 
cowardice, say so at once, sire, and wo will leave you, — 
we who are the only individuals who are left, — nay, I will 
say more, the only models of the valor of former times ; 
we who have done our duty, and have exceeded, perhaps, 
in courage and in merit, the men already great for pos- 
terity. Choose, sire ! and tliat too without delay. What- 
ever relics remain to you of the great nobility, guard them 
with a jealous eye ; you will never bo deficient in cour- 
tiers. Delay not — and send me to the Bastile with my 
friend ; for, if you did not know how to listen to the 
Comte de la Ffire, whose voice is the sweetest and noblest 
in all the world when honor is the theme ; if you do not 
know how to listen to D’Artagnan, the frankest and hon- 
estest voice of sincerity, you are a bad king, and to-mor- 
row will be a poor king. And learn from me, sire, tliat 
bad kings are hated by their people, and poor kings are 
driven ignominiously away. That is wbat I had to say 
to you, sire; you were wrong to drive mo to say it.” 

The king threw himself back in his eliair, cold as death, 
and as livid as a corpse. Had a thunderl^olt falhm at his 
feet, he could not have been more asUmished ; he seemed 
as if his respiration had utterly cea.scd, and that he was 
at the point of death. The honest voice of sincerity, as 
D’Artagnan had called it^ had pierced through his heart 
like a sword-blade. 

D’Artagnan had said all he had to say. Comprehend- 
ing the king’s anger, he drew hi.s sword, and, approaching 
Louis XIV. respectfully, he placed it on the table. But 
the king, with a furious gesture, thnist aside the sword, 
which fell on the ground and rolled to D’Artagnan’s feet. 
Notwithstanding the perfect mastery which D’Artagnan 
exercised over himself, he, too, in his turn, became pale, 
and, trembling with indignation, said, “ A king may dis- 
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grace a soldier,— he may exile him, and may even con- 
demn him to death; hut were he a hundred times a king, 
he has no right to insult him by casting a dishonor upon 
his sword I Sire, a king of France has never repulsed 
1vith contempt the sword of a man such as I am ! Stained 
lyith disgrace as this sword now is, it has henceforth no 
other sheath than either your heart or my own ! I choose 
my own, sire; and you have to thank Heaven and my 
own patience that I do so.” Then snatching up his 
sword, ho cried, “ My blood bo upon yoMr head ! ” and, 
with a rapid gesture, he placed tho hilt upon the floor 
and directed the point of the blade towards his brei^st 
The king, however, with a movement far more rapid than 
that of D’Artagnan, threw his right arm around the mus- 
keteer’s neck, and with his left hand seized hold of the 
blade by the middle, and returned it silently to the scab- 
bard. D’Artagnan, upright, pale, and still trembling, let 
tho king do all to tho very end. Louis, overcome and 
softened by gentler feelings, returned to the table, took a 
pen in his hand, wrote a few lines, signed them, and then 
held it out to D’Artagnan. 

‘‘ TVliat is this paper, sire ! ” inquired the captain. 

An order for M. d’Artagnan to set the Comte de la 
F^re at liberty immediately.” 

H’Artagnan seized the king’s hand, and imprinted a 
kiss upon it; he then folded the order, placed it in his 
and quitted the room. Neither the king nor the captita 
had uttered a syllable. : ; 

“ Oh, human heart! thou guide and director of 
murmured Louis, when alone, “ when shall I learn 
in your inmost recesses, as in the leaves of a book ! ' Ohf 
I am not a bad king— nor am I a poor king; I am bi^t still' 
a child, when all is said and done»” 






CHAPTER XLm. 


POLITICAL RIVALS* 

D’Artagnan had promised M. de BaisemeaUx to return 
in time for dessert, and he kept his word. They had 
just reached the finer and more delicate class of wines 
and liqueurs with which the governor’s cellar had the 
reputation of being most admirably stocked, when the 
silver spurs of the captain resounded in the corridor, and 
he himself appeared at the threshold. Athos and Aramls 
had played a close game ; neither of the two had been 
able to gain the slightest advantage over the other. They 
had supped, talked a good deal about the Bastile, of the 
last journey to Fontainebleau, of the intended fete that 
M. Fouquet was about to give at Vaux ; they had gener- 
alized on every possible subject; and no one, excepting 
Baisemeaux, had in the slightest degree alluded to private 
matters. D’Artagnan arrived in the very midst of the 
conversation, still pale and much disturl:>ed by hi.s inter- 
view with the king. Baisemeaux hastened to give him a 
chair ; D’Artagnan accepted a glass of wine, and set it 
down empty. Athos and Aramis both remarked his emo- 
tion; as for Baisemeaux, he saw nothing more than the 
captsin of the king’s musketeers, to whom he endeavored 
to show every possible attention. But, although Aramis 
had remarked his emotion, he had not been able to guess 
the cause of it. Athos alone believed he had detected it. 
For him, ITArtagnan’s return, and particularly the manner 
in which he, usually so impassible, seemed overcome, 
signified, “ I have just asked the king something which 
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the king has refused me.” Thoroughly convinced that 
his conjecture was correct, Athos smiled, rose from the 
table, and made a sign to D’Artagnan, as if to remind 
him that they had something else to do than to sup to- 
gether. D’Artagnan immediately understood him, and 
replied by another sign. Aramis and Baisemeaux watched 
this silent dialogue, and looked inquiringly at each other. 
Athos felt that he was called upon to give an explanation 
of what was passing. 

“ The truth is, my friend,” said the Comte de la F^re, 
with a smile, “ that yon, Aramis, have been supping with 
a state criminal, and you, Monsieur de Baisemeaux, with 
your prisoner.” 

Baisemeaux uttered an exclamation of surprise, and 
almost of delight ; for he was exceedingly proud and vain 
of his fortress ; and for his own individual profit, the 
more prisoners he had, the happier he was; and the 
higher in rank the prisoners happened to be, the prouder 
he felt. Aramis assumed the expression of countenance 
he thought the position justified, and said, “ Well, dear 
Athos, forgive me; but I almost suspected what has 
happened. Some prank of Raoul and La Valli5re I sup- 
pose ? ” 

“ Alas ! ” said Baisemeaux. 

“ And,” continued Aramis, ‘‘ you, a high and powerful 
nobleman as you are, forgetful that courtiers now exist — 
you have been to the king, I suppose, and told him what you 
thought of his conduct ? ” 

Yes, you have guessed right.” 

“ So that,” said Baisemeaux, trembling at having 
supi^ed so familiarly with a man who had fallen into dis- 
grace wdth the king ; “ so that, monsieur lo comte ” 

“ So that, my dear governor,” said Athos, “ my friend 
B’ Artagnan wdll communicate to you the contents of the 
paper which I perceive just peeping out of hia belt, and 
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which assuredly can be nothing else than the order for my 
incarceration.” 

Baisenieaux held out his hand with his accustomed 
eagerness. D’Artagnaa drew two papers from his belt, 
and presented one of them to the governor, who unfolded 
it, and then read, in a low tone of voice, looking alAthos 
over the paper, as he did so, and pausing from time to 
time ; “ ‘ Order to detain in my chateau of the Bastilo 
Monsieur Ic C’omte de la Fere.’ Oh monsieur I thw is in- 
deed a very mclaiKdioly day for me.” 

“ You will have a patient prisoner, monsieur,” said Athos, 
in Ills calm, soft voice. 

“ A prisoner, too, who will not remain a month with 
you, my dear governor,” said Aramis ; while Balseineaux, 
still bolding the order in his hand, transcribed it upon the 
prison registry. 

‘^Not a day, or rather not (wen a niglit,” said D’Arta- 
guan, displaying the second order of tlaj king, for now, 
dear M. de Baiseinoaux, you will liavc tlio goodness to 
transcribe also this order for setting the eomtu im- 
mediately at liberty.” 

“ Ah !” said Aramis, ‘‘it is a labor that you have de- 
prived me of, D’Artagnan ; ” and he pressed the musk(it- 
eer’s hand in a sigiiiiieani manner, at the same moment 
as that of Athos. 

“What! ” said the latter in astonishment, “ the king 
sets me at liberty ! ” 

“liead, my dear friend,” returned D’ArUignan. 

Athos took the order and read it. “ It is quite true,” he 
said. 

“ Are you sorry for it ? ” asked D’Artagnan. 

“ Oh, no, on the contrary. I wish the king no harm ; 
and the greatest evil or misfortune that any one can wish 
kings, is that they should commit an act of injustice. 
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But you have had a difficult and painful task, I know. 
Tell me, have you not, D’Artagnan ? ” 

«I? not atalV’said the musketeer, laughing : ‘‘the 
king does everything I wish him to do.” 

Aramis looked fixedly at D’Artagnan, and saw that he 
was not speaking the truth. But Baisemeaux had eyes 
for nothing but D’Artagnan, so great was his admiration 
for a man who seemed to make the king do all he wished, 

“ And does the kmg exile Atlios ? ” inquired Aramis. 

“ No, not precisely ; the king did not explain himself 
upon that subject,” replied D’Artagnan ; “ but I think the 
comto could not well do better unless, indeed, he wishes 
particularly to thank the king ” 

“ No, indeed,” replied Athos, smiling. 

‘‘ Well, then, I think,” resumed D’Artagnan, « that the 
comte cannot do better than to retire to his 02m chdteau. 
However, my dear Athos, you have only to speak, to tell 
me wdiat you want. If any particular place of residence 
is more agreeable to you than another, I am influential 
enough, perhaps, to obtain it for you.” 

“ No, thank you,” said Athos ; “ nothing can be more 
agreeable to me, my dear friend, than to return to my 
solitude beneath my noble trees on the banks of the Loire. 
If Heaven be the overruling physician of the evils of the 
mind, nature is a sovereign remedy. And so, monsieur,” 
continued Athos, turning again towards Baisemeaux, “ I 
am now free, I suppose ? ” 

“ Yes, monsieur le comte, I think so— at least, I hope 
80 ,” said the governor, turning over and over the two 
papers in question, “ unless, however, M. d’Artagnan has a 
third order to give me.” 

“ No, my dear Monsieur Baisemeaux, no,” said the 
musketeer ; “ the second is quite enough : we will stop 
there — if you please.” 

“ Ah I monsieur le comte,” said Baisemeaux addressing 
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Athos, “ you do not know what you are losinpf. I should 
have placed you among the thirty-franc prisoners, like 
the geuerals — what am I saying? — I mean among the fifty- 
francs, like the princes, and you would have supp^ 
every evening as you liave done Uvnight.” 

“ Allow me, monsieur,’^ said Athos, “ to prefer my own 
simpler fare.” And then, turning to D’Artagnan, he said, 
“ Let us go, my dear friend. Shall I have tliat greatest 
of all pleasures for me — that of having you as my com- 
panion ? ” 

“To the city gate only,” replied IVArtngnan, “ after 
wliich I will tell you what I told the king: *I am on 
duty.’ ” 

“ And you, my dear Araniis,” said Athos, smiling ; 
“vdll you accompany me? La F«^ro is on the road to 
Vannes.” 

“ Thank you, my dear friend,” said Arainis, “Imt Iluve 
an appointment in Paris this evening, and I cannot leave 
without very serious interests uffering by niy ab- 
sence.” 

“ In that case,” said Athos, “ I must say adieu, and 
take my leave of you. My dear ISIonsieur do Baisorueaux, 
I have to thank you exceedingly for your kind and friendly 
disjiosition towards me, and particularly for tlie enjoyable 
specimen you have given me of the ordinary faro of 
the Bastile.” .^Vnd, having embraced Aramis, and shaken 
hands with M.de Baisemeaux, and having received best 
wishes for a pleasant journey from them both, Athos set 
off with D’Artagnan. 

Whilst the denouement of the scene of the Palais-Koyal 
was taking place at the Bastile, let us relate what was 
going on at the lodgings of Atlios and Bragelonnc. 
Grimaud, as we have seen, had accompanied his master 
to Paris ; and, as we have said, he w^as present when 
Athos went out; he had observed D’Artagnan gnaw the 
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comers of his mustache; he had seen hm master get 
into the carriage ; he had narrowly examined both their 
countenances, and he had known them both for a sufifi- 
ciently long period to read and understand, through the 
mask of their impassibility, that something serious was 
the matter. As soon as Athos had gone, he began to 
reflect ; he then, and then only, remembered the strange 
manner in which Athos had taken leave of him, the em- 
barrassment — ^imperceptible as it would have been to any 
but himself — of tlie master whose ideas wnre, to him, so 
clear and defined, and the expression of whose wishes was 
so precise. He knew that Athos had taken nothing with 
him but the clothes he had on him at the time ; and yet lie 
seemed to fancy that Athos had not left for an hour mere- 
ly ; or even for a day. A long absence was signified by 
the manner in which he pronounced the word, “ Adieu.” 
All these circumstances recurred to his mind, with feelings 
of deep affection for Athos, with that horror of isolation 
and solitude which invariably besets the minds of those 
who love; and all these combined rendered poor Grhnaud 
very melancholy, and particularly very uneasy. With- 
out being able to account to himself for wliat he did since 
his master's departure, he wandered about the room, seek- 
ing, as it were for some traces of him, like a faithful dog, 
who is not exactly uneasy about his absent master, but 
at least is restless. Only as in addition to the instinct of 
the animal, Grimaud subjoined the reasoning faculties of 
the man, Grimaud therefore felt uneasy and restless too. 
Not having found any mdication which could serve as a 
g^iide, and having neither seen nor discovered anything 
which could satisfy his doubts, Grimaud began to wonder 
what could possibly have happened. Besides, imagina- 
tion is the resource, or rather the plague of gentle and 
affectionate hearts. In fact, never does a feeling heart rep- 
resent its absent friend to itself as being happy or cheer- 
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ftiL Never does the dove that wings its flight in search of 
adventures inspire anything but terror at homo. 

Grimaud soon passed from uneasiness to terror; he 
carefully went over, in his own mind, everything that 
had taken place; D’Artagnan’s letter io Athos, the letter 
which had seemed to distress Athos so much after he hod 
read it; then Raoul's visit to Athos, w'lucli resulted in 
Athos desiring him (Grimaud) to get his various orders 
and his court dress ready to put on ; then his interview 
with the king, at the end of w'hich Atlios had returned 
home so unusually gloomy ; then the explanation l>etween 
the father and the son, at the termination of wiiich Athos 
had embraced Raoul with sucli sadness of expression wliilo 
Raoul himself went away equally we.ary and nielanclioly ; 
ai^d Anally, D’Artagnan's arrival, biting, ns if ho were 
vexed, the end of his mustache, and his leaving again in 
the carriage, accompanied by the ("omte de la F^re. AH 
this comtx)sed a drama in five acts very clearly, particu- 
larly for so analytical an observer as Grimaud. 

The first step ho took \vas to search in his master’s coat 
for M. d’Artagnan’s letter ; he found tlio letter still there, 
and its contents w^ere found to run as follows : — 

My dkau Friend, — Raoul has lieen to ask me for some 
particulars about the conduct of Mademoiselle de la Val- 
li^sre, during our young friend's residence in London. I 
am a poor captain of musketeers, and am sickened to death 
every day by hearing all the scandal of the barracks and 
bedside conversations. If I had told Raoul all I believe, 
I know the poor fellow would have died of it ; hut I am in 
the king's service, and cannot relate all I hear alxiut the 
kuig’s affairs. If your heart tells you to do it, set off at 
once ; the matter concerns you more than it does myself, 
and ahnost as much as Raoul. 

Grimaud tore, not a handful, but a finger-and-thumb* 
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ful of hair out of his head ; he would have done more If 
his head of hair had been in a more flourishing condition. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ that is the key of the whole enigma. 
The young girl has been playing her pranks ; what peo- 
ple say about her and the king is true, then ; our young 
master has been deceived ; he ought to know it. Mon- 
sieur le comte has been to see the king, and has told him 
a piece of his mind ; and then the king sent M. d’Ar- 
tagnan to arrange the affair. Ah 1 gracious goodness I ” 
continued Grim and, monsieur lo comte, I now remember, 
returned without his sword.” 

This discovery made tlie perspiration break out aU over 
poor Grimaud’s face. He did not waste any more time 
in useless conjecture, but clapped his hat on his head, and 
ran to Raoul’s lodgings. 

Raoul, after Louise and left him, had mastered his grie^ 
if not his affection; and, compelled to look forward 
on that perilous road over which madness and re- 
vulsion were hurrymg him, he had seen, from the very 
first glance, his fatlier exposed to the royal obstinacy ; 
since Athos had himself been the first to oppose any re- 
sistance to the royal will. At this moment, from a very 
natural sequence of feeling, the unhappy young man re- 
membered the mysterious signs which Athos had made, 
and the unexpected visit of D’Artagnan ; the result of the 
conflict between a sovereign and a subject revealed itself 
to his terrified vision. As D’Artagnan was on duty, that 

is, a fixture at his post without the possibility of leaving 

it, it was certainly not likely that he had come to pay 
Athos a visit merely for the pleasure of seeing him. He 
must have come to say something to him. This some- 
thing in the midst of such painful conjectures must 
have been the news of either a misfortune or a danger* 
Raoul trembled at having been so selfish as to have 
forgotten his father for his affection; at having, in a 
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word, passed his time in idle dreams, or in an indul- 
gence of despair, at a time when a necessity existed for 
repelling such an imminent attack on Athos. The^ very 
idea nearly drove him frantic ; he buckled on his sword and 
ran towards his father’s lodgings. On his way there he 
encountered Grimaud, who, having set off from the oppo- 
site pole, was running with equal eagerness in search of the 
truth. The two men embraced each other most warmly. 
“ Grimaud,” exclaimed Raoul, “ is the comte well ? ’’ 

« Have you seen him ? ” 

“No; where is he?” 

“ I am trying to find out.” 

“And M. d’Artagnan?” 

“ Went out with him.” 

“ When ?” 

“ Ten minutes after you left.” 

“ In what way did they go out ? ” 

“In a carriage. ’ 

“ Where did they go ? ” 

“ I have no idea at all.” 

“ Did my father take any money with him ? ” 

“No.” 

“ Or his sword ? ” 

“No.” 

“ I have an idea, Grimaud, that M. d’Artagnan came 
in order to ” 

“ Arrest monsieur le comte, do you not think, mon- 
sieur ? ” 

“ Yes, Grimaud.” 

“ I could have sworn it.” 

“ What road did they take ? ” 

“ The way leading towards the quay.” 

“ To the Bastile, then ?” 

“Yes, yes.” 

^ Quick, quick ; let us run.” 
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« Yes, let us not lose a moment ” 

« But where are we to go to ? ” said Raoul, overwhelmed. 
« We will go to M. d’Artagnan’s first, we may perhaps 
learn something there.” 

“ No ; if they keep me in ignorance at my father’s, 

they will do the same everywhere. Let us go to Oh, 

good heavens ! why, I must be mad to-day, Grimaud ; I 
have forgotten M. du Vallon, who is waiting for and ex- 
pecting me still.” 

“ Where is he then ? ” 

“ At the Minimes of Vincennes.” 

Thank goodness, that is on the same side as the Bas- 
tile. T will run and saddle the horses, and we will go at 
once,” said Grimaud. 

“ Do, my friend, do.” 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

IN WHICH rORTHOS IS CONVINCED WITHOUT HAVING UNDER- 
STOOD ANYTHING. 

The good and worthy Porthos, faithful to all the laws 
of ancient chivalry, had determined to wait for M. de 
Saint-Aignan until sunset ; and as Saint- Aignan did not 
come, as Raoul had forgotten to communicate ^vith his 
second, and as he found that waiting so long was very 
wearisome, Porthos had desired one of the gate-keepers to 
fetch him a few bottles of good wine and a good joint of 
meat, — so that at least, he might pass away the time by 
means of a glass or two and a mouthful of something to 
eat. He had just finished when Raoul arrived, escorted 
by Grimaud, both of them riding at full speed. As soon 
as Porthos saw the two cavaliers riding at such a pace 
along the road, he did not for a moment doubt but that 
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they were the men he was expecting, and he rose from 
the grass upon which he had been indolently reclining 
and began to stretch his legs and arras, saying, “See 
what it is to have good habits. The fellow has finished 
by coming, after all. If I had gone away he would have 
found no one here, and would have taken advantage of 
that.” He then threw himself into a martial attitude, and 
drew himself up to the full height of his gigantic stature. 
But instead of Saint- Aignan, he only saw liaoul, who, 
with the most despairing gestures, accosted him by cry- 
ing out, “ pray forgive me, my dear friend, I am most 
wretched.” 

“ Haoul ! ” cried Porthos, surprised. 

“ You have been angry with me ? ” said Raoul, embrac- 
ing Porthos. 

“I? What for?” 

“ For having forgotten you. But I assure you my head 
seems utterly lost. If you only knew ! ” 

“ You have killed him ? ” 

“ Who?” 

“Saint- Aignan; or if that is not the case, what is the 
matter ? ” 

“ The matter is, that Monsieur lo Comte do la F^re has 
by this time been arrested.” 

Porthos gave a start that would have throTO down a 
waU. 

“ Arrested,” he cried out ; “ by whom ? ” 

“By D’Artagnan.” 

“ It is impossible,” said Porthos. 

“ My dear friend, it is perfectly true.” 

Porthos turned towards Griraaud, as if he needed a 
second confirmation of the intelligence. Griraaud nod- 
ded his head. “ And where have they taken him ?” 

“ Probably to the Bastile.” 

“What makes you think that ?” 
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“As we came along we questioned some persons, who 
saw the carriage pass ; and others who saw it enter the 
Bastile.” 

“ Oh I ” muttered Porthos. 

“ What do you intend to do?” inquired Raoul. 

« I ? Nothing j only I will not have Athos remain at 
the Bastile.” 

“ Do you know,” said Raoul, advancing nearer to Por- 
thos, “that the arrest was made by order of the king?” 

Porthos looked at the young man, as if to say, “ What 
does that matter to me ? ” Tliis dumb language seemed 
so eloquent of meaning to Raoul, that he did not ask an- 
other question. He mounted his horse again ; and Por- 
thos, assisted/by Grimaud, had already done the same. 

“ Let us arrange our plan of action,” said Raoul. 

“ Yes,” returned Porthos, “ tliat is the best thing we 
can do.” 

Raoul sighed deeply, and then paused suddenly. 

“What is the matter?” asked Porthos ; “ are you 
faint ? ” 

“ No, only I feel how utterly helpless our position is, 
Can we three pretend to go and take the Bastile ? ” 

“ Well, if D’Artagnan were only here,” replied Porthos, 
“ I am not so very certain we should fail.” 

Raoul could not resist a feeling of admiration at the 
sight of such perfect confidence, heroic m its simplicity. 
These were truly the celebrated men who, by three or 
four, attacked armies and assaulted castles I Men who 
had terrified death itself, who had survived the wrecks of 
a tempestuous age, and still stood, stronger than the most 
robust of the young. 

“ Monsieur,” said he to Porthos, “ you have just given 
me an idea ; we absolutely must see M. d’Artagnan.” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“He ought by this time to have returned home, after 
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having taken my father to the Bastile. Let us go to his 
house.” 

“ First inquire at the Bastile,” said Grimaud, who was 
in the habit of speaking little, but that to the purpose. 

Accordingly, they hastened towards the fortress, when 
one of those chances which Heaven bestows on men of 
strong will, caused Grimaud suddenly to perceive the 
carriage, which was entering by the great gate of the 
di-awbridge. This was the moment that D’Artagnan was, 
as we have seen, returning from his visit to the king. In 
vain was it that Raoul urged on his horse in order to join 
the carriage, and to see whom it contained. The horses 
had already gained the other side of the great gate, which 
again closed, while one of the sentries struck the nose of 
Raoul’s horse with his musket ; Raoul turned about only 
too happy to find he had ascertained something respecting 
the carriage which had contained his father. 

« We have him,” said Grimaud. 

“ If we wait a little it is certain he will leave ; don’t 
you think so, ray friend ? ” 

“Unless, indeed, D’Artagnan also bo a prisoner,” re- 
plied Porthos, “ in which case everything is lost.” 

Raoul returned no answer, for any hypothesis was ad- 
missible, He instructed Grimaud to lead the horses to the 
little street Jean-Beausire, so as to give rise to less sus- 
picion, and himself with his piercing gaze watched for the 
exit either of D’Artagnan or the carriage. Nor had he 
decided wrongly ; for twenty minutes had not elapsed 
before the gate reopened and the carriage reappeared. A 
dazzling of the eyes prevented Raoul from distinguishing 
what figures occupied the interior. Grimaud averred that 
he had seen two persons, and that one of them was his 
master, Porthos kept looking at Raoul and Grimaud by 
turns, in the hope of understanding their idea. 

“ It is clear,” said Grimaud, “ that if the comte is in the 
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carriage, either he is set at liberty or they are taking him 
to another prison.” 

“ W e shall soon see that by the road he takes,” answered 
Porthos. 

If he is set at liberty,” said Grimaud, “ they will con- 
duct him home.” 

‘‘True,” rejoined Porthos. 

“ The carriage does not take that way,” cried Raoul ; 
and indeed the horses were just disappearing down the 
faubourg St. Antoine. 

“Let us hasten,” said Porthos; “we will attack the 
carriage on the road and teU Athos to flee.” 

“ Rebellion,” murmured Raoul. 

Porthos darted a second glance at Raoul, quite worthy 
of the first. Raoul replied only by spurring the flanks of 
his steed. In a few moments the three cavaliers had 
overtaken the carriage, and followed it so closely that 
their horses’ breath moistened the back of it. D’Arta- 
gnan, whose senses were ever on the alert, heard the trot 
of the horses, at the moment wiien Raoul was telling Por- 
thos to pass the chariot, so as to see who was the person 
accompanying Athos. Porthos complied, but could not 
see anything, for the blinds were lowered. Rage and im- 
patience were gaining mastery over Raoul. lie had just 
noticed the mystery preserved by Athos’s companion, and 
determined on proceeding to extremities. On his part 
D’Artagnan had perfectly recognized Porthos, and Raoul 
also, from under the blinds, and had communicated to the 
comte the result of his observation. They were desirous 
only of seeing whether Raoul and Porthos would push 
the afiair to the uttermost. And this they speedily did, 
for Raoul presenting his pistol threw himself on the leader, 
commanding the coachman to stop. Porthos seized the 
coachman and dragged him from his seat. Grimaud 
already had hold of the carriage door. Raoul threw 
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open his arms, exclaiming, “ M. le Comte ! M. le Comte I ” 
“Ah! is it you, Raoul,” said Athos, intoxicated with 

joy- 

“ Not bad, indeed ! ” added D’Artagnan, with a burst of 
laughter, and they both embraceil the young man and 
Portlios, who had taken possession of them, 

“My brave Porthos ! best of friends,” cried Athos, “it 
is still the same old way with you.” 

“lie is still only twenty,” said D’Artagnan, “bravo 
Porthos ! ” 

“Confound it,” answered Porthos, slightly confused, 
“ we thought that you were bemg arrested.” 

“While,” rejoined Athos, “the matter in question was 
nothing but my taking a drive in M. d’Artagnan’s car- 
riage.” 

“But we followed you from the Bastile,” returned 
Raoul, with a tone of suspicion and reproach. 

“Where wo had been to take supper with our friend 
M. Baisemeaux. Do you recollect Baiscmcaux, Porthos?” 
“Very well, indeed,” 

“ And there we saw Aramis.” 

“ In the Bastile ? ” 

“At supper.” 

^ Ah ! ” said Porthos, again breathing freely. 

“ He gave us a thousand messages to you.” 

“ And where is M. le Comte going ? ” asked Grimaud, 
already recompensed by a smile from his master. 

“ We were going home to Blois ” 

“ How can that be ? ” 

“ At once ? ” said Raoul. 

“Yes, right forward.” 

“ Without any luggage?” 

“ Oh! Raoul would have been instructed to forward me 
mine, or to bring it with him on his return if he returns.” 
“ If nothing detains him longer in Paris,” said D’Arta- 
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gixan, with a glance firm and cutting as steel, and as pain- 
ful (for it reopened the poor young fellow’s wounds), “ he 
will do well to follow you, Athos.” 

There is nothing to keep me any longer in Paris,” 
said Raoul. 

“ Then we will go immediately,” replied Athos. 

‘‘And M. d’Artagnan ?” 

«OhI as for me, I was only accompanying Athos as far 
as the barrier, and I return with Porthos.” 

“ Very good,” said the latter. 

“ Come, my son,” added the comte, gently passing his 
arm around Raoul’s neck to draw him into the carriage, 
and again embracing him. “Grimaud,” continued the 
comte, “you will return quietly to Paris 'with your horse 
and M. du Vallon’s, for Raoul and I will mount here and 
give up the carriage to these two gentlemen to return to 
Paris in ; and then, as soon as you arrive, you will take 
my clothes and letters and forward the whole to me at 
home.” 

“ But,” observed Raoul, who was anxious to make the 
comte converse, “ when you return to Paris, there will 
not be a single thing there for you — which will be very 
inconvenient.” 

“ I think it will be a very long time, Raoul, ere I return 
to Paris. The last sojourn we have made there has not 
been of a nature to encourage me to repeat it.” 

Raoul hung his head and said not a word more. Athos 
descended from the carriage and mounted the horse which 
had brought Porthos, and which seemed no little pleased 
at the exchange. Then they embraced, and clasped each 
other’s hands, and interchanged a thousand pledges of 
eternal friendship. Porthos promised to spend a month 
with Athos at the first opportunity. B’Artagnan engaged 
to take advantage of his first leave of absence ; and then, 
ha'ring embraced Raoul for the last time; “To you, my 
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boy,” said he, “ I will write.” Coming from D’Artagnan, 
who he knew wrote very seldom, these words expressed 
everything. Raoul was moved even to tears. He tore 
himself away from the musketeer and departed ” 
D’Artagnan rejoined Porthos in the carriage : “ Well»” 
said he, “ my dear friend, what a day we have had I ” 

“ Indeed we have,” answered Porthos, 

“ You must be quite worn out? ” 

‘‘ Not quite ; however, I shall retire early to rest, so as 
to be ready for to-morrow.” 

“ And wherefore ? ” 

“Why I to complete what I have begxm.” 

“ You make me shudder, my friend, you seem to me 
quite angry. What the devil ham you begun which is 
not finished ? ” 

“ Listen ; Raoul has not fought, but I must fight I ” 

“ With whom ? with the king? ” 

^‘How ! ” exclaimed Porthos astounded, “with the king?” 
“Yes, I say, you great baby, with the king.” 

“I assure you it is with M. Saint- Aignan.” 

“ Look now, this is what I mean ; you draw your sword 
against the king in fighting with this gentleman.” 

“AJil” said Porthos, staring; “are you sure of it?” 
“ Indeed I am.” 

“ What in the world are we to do then ? ” 

“Wo must try and make a good supper, Porthos. The 
captain of the musketeers keeps a tolerable table. There 
you wiU see the handsome Saint- Aignan, and will drink 
his health.” 

“II” cried Porthos, horrified, 

“WTiatl” said D’Artagnan, “you refuse to drink the 
king’s health ? ” 

“ But, body alive I I am not talking to you about the 
king at all ; lam speaking of M. de Saint- Aignan.” 

“ But when I repeat that it is the same thhig?” 
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“ Ah, well, well ! ” said Porthos, overcome. 

*<You understand, don’t you?” 

‘‘No,” answered Porthos, “but ’tis all the same*” 


CHAPTER XLV. 

Ttf. DE BAISEMEAirx’s “SOCIETY.” 

The reader has not forgotten that, on quitting the 
Bastile, D’Artagnan and the Comte de la F^re had left 
Aramis in close confabulation with Baisemeaux. When 
once these two guests had departed, Baisemeaux did not 
in the least perceive that the conversation suffered by 
their absence. He used to think that wine after supper, 
and that of the Bastile in particular, was excellent, and 
that it was a stimulant quite sufficient to make any 
honest man talkative. But he little knew his Greatness, 
who was never more impenetrable than at dessert. His 
Greatness, however, perfectly understood M. de Baise- 
meaux, when he reckoned on making the governor dis- 
course by the means which the latter regarded as efiftca- 
cious. The conversation, therefore, without flagging in 
appearance, flagged in reality ; for Baisemeaux not only 
had it nearly all to himself, hut further, kept speaking 
only of that singular event — the incarceration of Athos, — 
followed by so prompt an order to set him again at 
liberty. Nor, moreover, had Baisemeaux failed to observe 
that the two orders, of arrest and of liberation, were both 
in the king’s hand. But then, the king would not take the 
trouble to write similar orders except under pressing cir- 
cumstances, All this was very interesting, and, above all, 
very puzzling to Baisemeaux ; but as on the oUier hand all 
this was very clear to Aramis, the latter did not attach to 
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the occurrence the same importance as did the worthy goy- 
ernor. Besides, Aramis, rarely put himself out of the wy 
for anything, and he had not yet told ]\f. de Balseme^to 
for what reason he had now done so. And so at the vei^ 
climax of Baisemeaux’s dissertation, Aramis* suddenly 
interrupted him, 

“Tell me, my dear M. Baisemeaux,” said he, ^‘haT'i 
you never any other diversions at the Bastile than those 
at which I assisted during the two or three visits I hate 
had the honor to pay you ? ’* 

This address was so unexpected that the governor, like 
a vane which suddenly receives an impulsion opposed 
to that of the wind, was quite dumfounded at it. 
“Diversions!” said he; “but I take them continually, 
monseigneur.” 

“ Oh, to be sure I And these diversions ?” 

“ Are of every kind.” 

“Visits, no doubt?” 

“ No, not visits. Visits are not frequent at the Bastile.” 

“What, are visits rare, then?” 

“ Very much so.” 

“ Even on the part of your society ?” 

“What do you term my society — the prisoners?” 

“ Oh, no !--your prisoners, indeed ! I know well it is 
you who visit them, and not they you. By your society, 
I mean, my dear M. Baisemeaux, the society of which you 
are a member.” 

Baisemeaux looked fixedly at Aramis, and then, as if 
the idea which had flashed across his mind were impos- 
sible, “ Oh,” he said, “ I have very little society at pres- 
ent. If I must own it to you, dear M. d’Herblay, the fact 
is, to stay at the Bastile appears, for the most part, dis- 
tressing and distasteful to persons of the gay world. As 
for the ladies, it is never without a certain dread, which 
costs me infinite trouble to allay, that they succeed 
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to reaching my quarters. And, indeed, how should 
they avoid trembling a little, poor things, when they see 
those gloomy diftigeons, and reflect that they are inhab- 

itod by prisoners who ” And in proportion as the 

eyes of Baisemeaux concentrated their gaze on the face of 
Aramis, the worthy governor's tongue faltered more and 
' more until it ended by stopping altogether. 

“No, you don’t understand me, my dear M. Baise- 
meaux; you don’t understand me. I do not at all mean 
to speak of society in general, but of a particular 
society— of the society, in a word— to which you are affi- 
liated.” 

Baisemeaux nearly dropped the glass of muscat which 
he was in the act of raising to his lips. “Affiliated, 
cried he, “affiliated!” 

“Yes, affiliated, undoubtedly,” repeated Aramis, with 
the greatest self-possession. “Are you not a member of 

secret society, my dear M. Baisemeaux?” 

^Secret?” 

“ Secret or mysterious." 

“Oh, M. d’Herblay!” 

“Consider now, don’t deny it.” 

“ But believe rae.’^ 

“ I believe what I know.” 

“I swear to you.” 

“ Listen to me, my dear M. Baisemeaux; I say yes, yon 
say no; one of us two necessarily says what is true, and 
the other, it inevitably follows, what is false.” 

“Well, ahd then?” 

“Well, we shall come to an understanding presently.” 

“ Let us see,” said Baisemeaux ; “ let us see.” 

“ Now drink your glass of muscat, dear Monsieur de 
Baisemeaux,” said Aramis. “What the devil! you look 
quite scared.” 

“ No, no ; not the least in the world 5 oh, na” 
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“ Drink then.” Daisemeaux drank, but he swallowed 
the wrong way> 

“Well,” resumed Aramis, “if I say* you are not a 
member of a secret or mysterious society, which you KkO 
to call it, the epithet is of no consequence; if I say you 
are not a member of a society similar to that I wish to 
designate, well, then, you will not understand a word Of 
what I am going to say. That is all.’* 

“ Oh I be sure beforehand, that I shall not understaiid 
anything.” 

“Well, well!” 

“ Try now ; let us see ! ” 

“ That is what I am going to do.” 

“ If, on the contrary, you are one of the members of 
this Society, you will immediately answer me — yes, or no.” 

“ Begin your questions,” continued Baxseraeaux, trem- 
bling. 

“ You will agree, dear Monsieur de Baisemeaux,” con- 
tinued / ramis, with the same impassibility, “ that it is 
evident a man cannot be a member of a society, it is evi- 
dent that he cannot enjoy the advantages it offers to the 
affiliated, without being himself bound to certain little 
services.” 

“ In short,” stammered Baisemeaux, “ that would be 
intelligible, if 

Well,” resumed Aramis, “ there is in the society of 
which I speak, and of which, as it seems you are not a 
member 

“ Allow me,” said Baisemeaux. “ I should not like to 
say absolutely.” 

“There is an engagement entered into by all the govern- 
ors and captains of fortresses affiliated to the order.” 
Baisemeaux grew pale. 

“Now the engagement,” continued Aramis firmly, <*18 
of this nature ” 
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Baisemeaux rose, manifesting unspeakable emotion: 
« Go on. dear M, d’Herblay : go on,” said he. 

Aramis then spoke, or rather recited the following 
paragraph, in the same tone as if he had been reading it 
from a book : “ The aforesaid captain or governor of a fort- 
ress shall allow to enter, when need shall arise, and on 
demand of the prisoner, a confessor affiliated to the 
order.” Ho stopped. Baisemeaux was quite distressing 
to look at, being so wretchedly pale and trembling. “ Is 
not, that the text of the agreement?” quietly asked 
Aramis, 

“ Monseigneur ! ” began Baisemeaux. 

Ah ! well, you begin to understand, I think.” 

“Monseigneur” cried Baisemeaux, “do not trifle so 
with my unhappy mind ! I find myself as nothing in 
your hands, if you have the malignant desire to draw 
from me the little secrets of my administration.” 

“ Oh ! by no means ; pray undeceive yourself, dear M. 
Baisemeaux ; it is not the little secrets of your adminis- 
tration, but those of your conscience that I aim at.” 

“ Well, then, my conscience be it, dear M. d^Herblay, 
But have some consideration for the situation 1 am in, 
which is no ordinary one.” 

“It is no ordinary one, my dear monsieur,” continued 
the inflexible Aramis, “ if you are a member of this so- 
ciety ; but it is quite a natural one if free from all engage- 
ment. You are answerable only to the king.” 

“Well, monsieur, well I I obey only the king, and 
whom else would you have a French nobleman obey? ” 

Aramis did not yield an inch ; but with that silvery 
voice of Ms, continued, “ It is very pleasant,” said he, 
“for a French nobleman, for a prelate of France, to hear 
a man of your mark express himself bo loyally, dear Be 
Baisemeaux, and having heard you to believe no more 
than you do ” 
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** Have you doubted, monsieur ? ” 

“ I ? oh, no ! ” 

“ And so you doubt no longer ? ” 

«I have no longer any doubt that such a man ad you, 
monsieur,” said Aramis, gravely, “does not faithfully 
serve the masters whom he voluntarily chose for him- 
self.” 

“ Masters I ” cried Baisemeaux. 

“ Yes, masters, I said.” 

“Monsieur d’Herblay, you are still jesting, are you 
not?” 

“ Oh, yes I I understand that it is a more difficult posi- 
tion to have several masters than one ; but the embarrass** 
ment is owing to you, my dear Baisemeaux, and I am not 
the cause of it.” 

“Certainly not,” returned the unfortunate governor, 
more embarrassed than ever ; “ but what are you doing t 
You are leaving the table?” 

“ Assuredly.” 

“Are you going?” 

“Yes, I am going.” 

“But you are behaving very strangely towards me, 
monseigneur.” 

“I am behaving strangely — ^how do you make that 
out?” 

“ Have you sworn, then, to put me to the torture ? ” 

“ No, I should be sorry to do so.” 

“ Remain, then.” 

“ I cannot.” 

“And why?” 

“ Because I have no longer anything to do here ; and,, 
indeed, I have duties to fulfil elsewhere.” 

“ Duties, so late as this?” 

“Yes ; understand me now, my dear De Baisemeaux; 
they told me at the plaoe whence 1 came, ^The aforesaid 
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governor or captain will allow to enter, as need shall arise, 
on the prisoner’s demand, a confessor affiliated with the 
order.’ I came; you do not know what, I mean, and so 
I shall return to tell them that they are mistaken, and 
that they must send me elsewhere.” 

“What! you are cried Baisemeaux, looking at 

Aramis almost in terror. 

“The confessor affiliated to the order,” said Aramis, 
without changing his voice. 

But, gentle as the words were, they had the same effect 
on the unhappy governor as a clap of thunder. Baise- 
meaux became livid, and it seemed to him as if Ara- 
mis’s beaming eyes were two forks of flame, piercing 
to the very bottom of his soul. “The confessor!” 
murmured he; “you, monseigneur, the confessor of the 
order I ” 

“Yes, I; but we have nothing to unravel together, 
fleeing that you are not one of the affiliated.” 

“ Monseigneur ! ” 

“ And I understand, that not being so, you refuse to 
comply with its command.” 

“ Monseigneur, I beseech you, condescend to hear me.” 

“ And wherefore ? ” 

“ Monseigneur, I do not say that I have nothing to do 
with the society.” 

“Ah! ah!” 

“ I say not that I refuse to obey.” 

“Nevertheless, M. de Baisemeaux, what has passed 
wears very much the air of resistance.” 

“ Oh, no I monseigneur, no ; I only wished to be cer- 
tain.” 

“ To be certain of what?” said Aramis, in a tone of 
supreme contempt. 

“ Of nothing at all, monseigneur ” Baisemeaux lowered 
his vcAce, and bending before the prelate said, “ 1 am at 
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all times and in all places at the disposal of my superiors, 
but 

“Very good. Hike you better thus, monsieur,” said 
Aramis, as he resumed his seat, and put out his glass to 
Baisemeaux, whose hand trembled so that he could not 
fill it. “ You were saying ‘ but ’ ” continued Aramis. 

“ But,” replied the unhappy man, “having received no 
notice, I was very far from expecting.” 

“ Does not the Gospel say, ‘ Watch, for the moment is 
known only of God.* Do not the rules of the order say, 

* Watcli, for that which I wall, you ought always to wall 
also.’ And what pretext will serve you now that you 
did not expect the confessor, M. de Baisemeaux ? ” 

“ Because, monseigneur, there is at present in the Bas- 
tile no prisoner ill.” 

Aramis shrugged his shoulders. “ What do you know 
about that ? ” said he. 

“ But, nevertheless, it appears to me ” 

« M. de Baisemeaux,” said Aramis, turning round in his 
chair, “ here is your servant, who wishes to speak with 
you ; ” and at this moment, De Baisemeaux’s servant ap- 
peared at the threshold of the door.” 

« What is it ? ” asked Baisemeaux, sharply. 

“ Monsieur,” said the man, “ they are bringing you the 
doctor’s return.” 

Aramis looked at De Baisemeaux with a calm and con- 
fident eye. 

“ Well,” said he, “ let the messenger enter.” 

The messenger entered, saluted, and handed in the 
report. Baisemeaux ran his eye over it, and raising his 
head, said in surprise, “ No. 12 is ill ! ” 

« How was it, then,” said Aramis, carelessly, “ that you 
told me everybody was well in your h6tel, M. de Baise- 
meaux?” And he emptied his glass without removing 
his eyes from Baisemeaux. 
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The governor then made a sign to the messenger, and 
when he had quitted the room said, still trembling, I 
think that there is in the article, ‘on the prisoner’s de- ' 
mand.* ” 

“ Yes, it is so,” answered Aramis. “ But, see what it is 
they want with you now,” 

And that moment a sergeant put his head in at the 
door. “What do you want now?” cried Baisemeaux. 
“ Can you not leave me in peace for ten minutes ? ” ' 

“ Monsieur,” said the sergeant, “the sick man, No, 12, 
has commissioned'the turnkey to request you to send him 
a confessor.” 

Baisemeaux very nearly sank on the floor; but Aramis 
^disdained to reassure him, just as he had disdained to 
terrify him. “What must I answer?” inquired Baise- 
paeaux. 

“Just what you please,” replied Aramis, compressing 
his lips ; “ that is your business. Jam not the governor 
of the Bastile.” 

“Tell the prisoner,” cried Baisemeaux, quickly, — “ tell 
the prisoner that his request is granted.” The sergeant 
left the room. “Oh I monseigneur, monseigneur,” mur- 
mured Baisemeaux, “ how could I have suspected I — ^how 
could I have foreseen this I ” 

“ Wlio requested you to suspect, and who besought you 
to foresee?” contemptuously answered Aramis. “llie 
order suspects ; the order knows ; the order foresees---is 
not that enough?” 

“ What is it you command ? ” added Baisemeaux. 

“ I ?— nothing at all, I am nothing but a poor priest, a 
simple confessor. Have I your orders to go and 6ee the 
sufferer?” 

“ 0 monseigneur, I do not order ; I pray you to go.” 

“ ’Tis well j conduct me to him.” 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

THE PBISOKBB. 

SiKCE Aramis’s singular transformation into a confessor 
of the order, Baisemeaux was no longer the same man. 
Up to that period, the place which Aramis had held in 
the worthy governor’s estimation, was that of a prelate 
whom he respected and a friend to whom he owed a debt 
of gratitude ; but now he felt himself an inferior, and that 
Aramis was his master. He himself lighted a lantern, 
summoned a turnkey, and said, returning to Aramis, ‘^I 
am at your orders, monseigneur.” Aramis merely nodded 
his head, as much as to say, “ Very good; ” and signed to 
him with his hand to lead the way. Baisemeaux advanced, 
and Aramis followed him. It was a calm and lovely star- 
lit night ; the steps of three men resounded on the flags of 
the terraces, and the clinking of the keys hanging from 
the jailer’s girdle made itself heard up to the stories of 
the towers, as if to remind the prisoners that the liberty 
of earth was a luxury beyond their reach. It might have 
be€^ said, that the alteration effected in Baisemeaux ex- 
tended even to the prisoners. The turnkey, the same who 
on Aramis’s first arrival had shown himself so inquisitive 
and curious, was now not only silent, but impassible. He 
held his head down, and seemed afraid to keep his ears 
open. In this wise they reached the basement of the 
Bertaudiftre, the two first stories of which were mounted 
silently and somewhat slowly ; for Baisemeaux, though far 
from disobeying, was far from exhibiting any ^gemeaa 
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to obey. On arriving at the door, Baisemeaux showed a 
disposition to enter the prisoner’s chamber ; but Aramis 
stopping him on the threshold said, “ The rules do not 
allow the governor to hear the prisoner’s confession.” 

Baisemeaux bowed, and made way for Aramis, who 
took the lantern and entered ; and then signed to them to 
close the door behind him. For an instant he remained 
standing listening whether Baisemeaux and the turnkey 
had retired ; but as soon as he was assured by the sound 
of their descending footsteps that they had left the tower, 
he put the lantern on the table and gazed around. On 
a bed of green serge, similar in all respects to the other 
beds in the Bastile, save that it was newer, and under 
curtains half-drawn, reposed a young man, to whom we 
have already once before introduced Aramis. According 
to custom, the prisoner was without a light. At the 
hour of curfew, he was bound to extinguish his lamp, and 
we perceive how much he was favored, in being allowed 
to keep it burning, even till then. Near the bed a large 
leathern arm-chair, with twisted legs, sustained his clothes. 
A little table— without pens, books, paper, or ink — stood 
neglected in sadness near the window; while several 
plates, still unemptied, showed that the prisoner had 
scarcely touched his evening meal. Aramis saw that the 
young man was stretched upon his bed, his face half con- 
cealed by his arms. The arrival of a visitor did not cause 
any change of position; either he was waiting in expecta- 
tion, or was asleep. Aramis lighted the candle from the 
lantern, pushed back the arm-chair, and approached the 
bed with an evident mixture of interest and respect. The 
young man raised his head. What is it ? ” said he, 

**Tou desired a confessor?” replied Aramis. 

“Yes.” 

“ Because you were ill? ” 

“Yes” 
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“Very ill?” 

The young man gave Aramis a piercing glance, and 
answered, “I thank you.” After a moment's silence, “I 
have seen you before,” he continued. Aramis bowed. 

Doubtless, the scrutiny the prisoner had just made of 
the cold, crafty, and imperious character stamped upon 
the features of the bishop of Vannes, was little reassuring 
to one in his situation, for he added, “ I am better.” 

“ And so ? ” said Aramis. 

“ Why then— being better, I have no longer the same 
need of a confessor, I think.” 

“ Kot even of the hair-cloth, which the note you found 
in your bread informed you of?” 

The young man started ; but before he had either as- 
sented or denied, Aramis continued, “ Not even of the 
ecclesiastic from whom you were to hear an important 
revelation ?” 

“ If it be so,” said the young man, sinking again on his 
pillow, “ it is different ; I am listening.” 

Aramis then looked at him more closely, and was struck 
with the easy majesty of his mien, one which can never be 
acquired unless Heaven has implanted it in the blood or 
heart. “ Sit down, monsieur,” said the prisoner. 

Aramis bowed and obeyed. “ IIow does the Bastile 
agree with you ? ” asked the bishop. 

“Very well.” 

“ You do not suffer ? ” 

“No.” 

“ You have nothing to regret ? ” 

“Nothing” 

“ Not even your liberty ? ” 

« What do you call liberty, monsieur ? ” asked the pris- 
oner, with the tone of a man who is preparing for a strug- 

gle. 

“I call liberty, the flowers, the air, light, the stars, the 
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happiness of going whithersoever the sinewy limbs of 
one-and-twenty chance to wish to carry you/' 

The young man smiled, whether in resignation or con- 
tempt, it was difficult to tell. “ Look,” said he, “ I have in 
that Japanese vase two roses gathered yesterday evening 
in the bud from the governor’s garden ; this morning they 
have blown and spread their vermilion chalice beneath 
my gaze ; with every opening petal they uirfold the treas- 
ures of their perfumes, filling my chamber with a fragrance 
that embalms it. Look now on these two roses; even 
among roses these are beautiful, and the rose is the most 
beautiful of fiowers. Why, then, do you bid me desire other 
flowers when I possess the loveliest of aU ? ” 

Aramis gazed at the young man in surprise. 

“ If flowers constitute liberty,” sadly resumed the captive, 
« I ora free, for I ijossess them.” 

But the air ! ” cried Aramis ; “ air is so necessary to 
Ufe!” 

“Well, monsieur,” returned the prisoner; “draw near 
to the window ; it is open. Between high heaven and 
earth the wind whirls on its waftages ,of hail and light- 
ning, exhales its torrid mist or breathes in gentle breezes. 
It caresses my face. When moimted on the back of this 
arm-chair, with my arm around the bars of the window to 
sustain myself, I fancy I am swimming the wide expanse 
before me.” The countenance of Aramis darkened as the 
young man continued : “ Light I have I what is better than 
light? I have the sun, a friend who comes to visit me 
every day without the i)ermission of the governor or the 
jailer’s company. He comes in at the window and traces 
in my room a square the shape of the window, which lights 
up the hangings of my bed and floods the very floor. 
This luminous square increases from ten o’clock till mid- 
day, and decreases from one till three slowly, as if, having 
hastened to my presence it sorrowed at bidding me far^ 
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trell. When its last ray disappears I have enjoyed its 
presence for four hours. Is not that sufficient ? I have 
been told that there are unhappy beings who dig in quar- 
ries, and laborers who toil in mines, who never behold it 
at all.” Aramia wiped the drops from his brow. “ As to 
the stars which are so delightful to view,” continued the 
young man, “ they all resemble each other save in sizO and 
brilliancy. I am a favored mortal, for if you had not lighted 
that candle you would have been able to see the beautiful 
stars which I was gazing at from my couch before your 
arrival, whose silvery rays were stealhig through my 
brain.” 

Aramis lowered his head; ho felt himself overwhelmed 
with the bitter flow of that sinister philosophy which is 
the religion of the captive. 

« So much, then, for the flowers, the air, the daylight, 
and the stars,” tranquilly continued the young man ; “ there 
remains but exercise. Do I not walk all day in the gov- 
ernor’s garden if it is fine — ^here if it rains ? in the fresh 
air if it is warm ; in perfect warmth, thanks to ray winter 
stove, if it be cold ? Ah ! monsieur, do you fancy,” con- 
tinued the prisoner, not without bitterness, “that men 
have not done everything for me that a man can hope for 
or desire ? ” 

“Men!” said Aramis be it so; but it seems to me 
you are forgetting Heaven.” 

“ Indeed I have forgotten Heaven,” murmured the pris- 
oner, with emotion ; “ but why do you mention it ? Of what 
use is it to talk to a prisoner of Heaven ? ” 

Aramis looked steadily at this singular youth, who pos- 
sessed the resignation of a martyr with the smile of an 
atheist. “ Is not Heaven in everything ? ” he murmured 
in a reproachful tone. 

“ Say rather, at the end of everything,” answered the 
prisoner, flnnly. 
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** Be it so,” said Aramis ; “ but let us return to our start 
Ing-point.” 

“I ask nothing better,” returned the young man. 

“ I am your confessor.” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, then, you ought, as a penitent, to tell me the 
truth.” 

“My whole desire is to tell it you.” 

“ Every prisoner has committed some crime for which 
he has been imprisoned. What crime, then, have you com- 
mitted ? ” 

“You asked me the same question the first time you 
saw me,” returned the prisoner. 

“ And then, as now, you evaded giving me an answer.” 

“And what reason have you for thinMng that I shall 
how reply to you?” 

“ Because this time I am your confessor.” 

«^Then, if you wish me to tell what crime I have com- 
mitted explain to me in what a crime consists. For as my 
conscience does not accuse me, I aver that I am not a crim- 
inal,” 

“We are often criminals in the sight of the great of the 
earth, not alone for having ourselves committed crimes, 
but because we know that crimes have been committed.” 

The prisoner manifested the deepest attention. 

“Yes, I understand y u,” he said, after a pause; “yes, 
you are right, monsieur; it is very possible that^ in 
such a light I am a criminal in the eyes of the great of the 
earth.” 

“Ah! then you know something,” said Aramis, who 
thought he had pierced not merely through a defect in 
the harness, but through the joints of it, 

“ No, I am not aware of anything,” replied the young 
man ; “but sometimes I think — and I say to myself-~-” 

“ What do you say to yourself ? ” 
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« That if I were to think but a little more deeply I 
should either go mad or I should divine a great deal ” 

“ And then-^nd then?*’ said Aramis, impatiently* 

“ Then I leave off,” 

« You leave off?” 

“Yes ; my head becomes confused and my ideas 

choly ; I feel ennui overtaking me ; I wish ” 

“Yhiat?” 

‘‘ I don’t know ; but I do not like to give myself up to 
longing for things which I do not possess, when I am so 
happy with what I have ” 

“ You are afraid of death?” said Aramis, with a slight 
uneasiness. 

“ Yes,” said the young man, smiling. 

Aramis felt the chill of that smile, and shuddered, 
“0, as you fear d^ath, you know more about matters than 
you say,” he cried. 

“ And you,” returned the prisoner, “ who bade me to 
ask to see you; you, who, when I did ask to see you, 
came here promising a world of confidence; how is it 
that, nevertheless, it is you who aro silent, leaving it for 
me to speak. Since, then, we both wear masks, either 
let us both retain them or put tliem aside together.” 

Aramis felt the force and justice of the remark, saying 
to himself, ^‘This is no ordinary man ; I must be cautious. 
— Are you ambitious?” said he suddenly to the prisoner, 
aloud, -without preparing him for the alteration, 

“ What do you mean by ambition ? ” replied the youth. 

^ Ambition,” replied Aramis, “ is the feeling which 
prompts a man to desire more — much more— than he 
possesses,” 

“ I said that I was contented, monsieur; but, perhaps, 
I deceive myself. I am ignorant of the nature of ambi- 
tion ; but it is not impossible I may have some. Tell me 
your mind ; that is aU I ask.” 
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^ An ambitious man,” said Aramis, “ is one who covets 
that which is beyond his station.” 

« I covet nothing beyond my station,” said the young 
man, with an assurance of manner which for the second 
time made the bishop of Vannes tremble. 

He was silent. But to look at the kindling eye, the 
knitted brow, and the reflective attitude of the captive, it 
was evident that he expected something more than 
silence, — a silence which Aramis now broke. “ You lied 
^the first time I saw you,” said ho. 

** Lied ! ” cried the young man, starting up on his 
couch, with such a tone in his voice, and such a lightning 
In his eyes, that Aramis recoiled, in spite of himself. 

^ “ I should say,” returned Aramis, bowing, ** you con- 
, oealed from me what you knew of your^infancy.” 

“A man’s secrets are his own, monsieur,” retorted the 
prisoner, “ and not at the mercy of the first chance-comer.” 

, “ True,” said Aramis, bowing still lower than before, 
true; pardon me, but to-day do I still occupy the 
place of a chance-comer? I beseech you to reply, raon- 
seigneur” 

This title sliglitly disturbed the prisoner ; but never* 
theless he did not api>ear astonished that it was given 
him. “ I do not know you, monsieur,” said he, 

“ Oh, if I but dared, I would take your hand and kiss 
it!” 

The young man seemed as if he were going to give 
Aramis his hand ; but the light which beamed in his eyes 
faded away, and he coldly and distrustfully withdrew his 
hand aga^ “Kiss the hand of a prisoner,” he said, 
shaking his head; “ to what purpose? ” 

“Why did you tell me,” said Aramis, “that you were 
happy here? Why, that you aspired to nothing? Why, 
in a word, by thus speaking, do you picveut me from 
being frank iu my turn ?” 
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The same light shone a third time in the young man’s 
eyes, but died Ineffectually away as before. 

** You distrust me,” said Aramis. 

“ And why say you so, monsieur ? ” 

“ Oh, for a very simple reason ; if you know Wnac 
ought to know, you ought to mistrust everybody.” i 

“ Then do not be astonished that I am mistrusttw^:? 
since you suspect me of knowing what I do not know.” ; ^ 

Aramis was struck with admiration at this energetic^’ 
resistance. “Oh, monseigneur ! you drive mo to despair^^^ ^ 
said he, striking the arm-chair with his fist. ^ , 

“And, on my part, I do not comprehend you, 
sieur.” * 

“Well, then, try to understand mo” The prisoner 
looked fixedly at ^ramis. 

“ Sometimes it seems to me,” said the latter, “that I 

have before me the man whom I seek, and then 

And then your man disappears,— is it not so?” said 
the prisoner, smiling. “ So much the better.” 

Aramis rose. “Certainly,” said he; “I have nothing 
further to say to a man who mistrusts me as you do.” 

“And I, monsieur,” said the prisoner, in the same 
tone, “ have nothing to say to a man who will not under- 
stand that a prisoner ought to be mistrustful of every- 
body.” 

“ Even of his old friends,” said Aramis. “ Oh, mon- 
seigneur, you are too prudent I ” 

“Of my old friends ?— you one of my old friends,-— 
you?” 

“ Do you no longer remember,” said Aramis, “that you 
once saw, in the village where your early years were 
spent 

“ Do you know the name of the village ?” asked the 
prisoner. 

“ Noisy-le-Sec, monseigneur,” answered Aramis, firmly. 

TOL. IT. — 
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; ' ^Qo on,” said the young man, with an immovahle 
''tt$pect. 

Stay, raonseigncur,” said Aramis; “if you are posi- 
J^vely resolved to carry on this game, let us break off. I 
am here to tell you many things, ’tis true ; but you must 
^ aliow me to see that on your side, you have a desire to 
know them. Before revealing the important matters I still 
withhold, be assured I am in need of some encouragement, 
if not candor ; a little sympathy, if not confidence* But 
' you keep yourself intrenched in a pretended ignorance 
,^Whic]^ paralyzes me. Oh, not for the reason you think ; 
toti ignorant as you may be, or indifferent as youfeign to 

you are none the less what you are, monseigneur, and 
;^erei8 nothing— nothing, mark me I which can cause you 
UQt to be so.” 

promise you,” replied the prisoner, “ to hear you 
t^thout impatience. Only it appears to me that I have a 
right to repeat tho question I have already asked, ‘Who 
<tr€ you?”’ 

“ Do you remember, fifteen or eighteen years ago, seeing 
at Noisy-le-Scc a cavalier, accompanied by a lady in black 
silk, with fiame-colored ribbons in her hair?” 

“ Yes,” said the young man ; “ I once asked the name of 
this cavalier, and they told mo he called himself the 
Abb6 d’Herblay. I was astonished that the abb6 had so 
warlike an air, and they replied that there was nothing 
singular in that, seeing that he was one of Louis X[n.’8 
musketeers.” 

“Well,” said -i\ramis, “that musketeer and abb4, after- 
wards bishop of Yannes, is your confessor now.” 

“I know it; I recognized you.” 

« Then, monseigneur, if you know that, I must further 
add a fact of which you are ignorant — that if the king 
were to know this evening of the presence of this muske- 
teer, this abb4, this bishop, this confessor, A^^^he,who 
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has risked evei^hing to visit you, to-morrow would > 
hold the steely glitter of the executioner’s ax in a duh^ ; 
geon more glooiny, more obscure than yours.” %, u,.; 

While listenihg to these words, delivered with emph^S%{? 
the young man had raised himself on his couch, an^ 
now gazing more and more eagerly at Aramis. ' ^45 i 
The result of his scrutiny was that he appeared 60^1^5 
rive some confidence from it. “Yes,” he murraure<i^l5l]^^ 
remember perfectly. The woman of whom you ^ 

came once with you, and twice afterwards with anotbflUf^S 
He hesitated. V 

“ With another, who came to see you every montfa^*;^ !; 
it not so, monseigneur?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Do you know who^this lady was ? ” 

The light seemed ready to flasli from the prisoneria^ 
eyes. “lam aware that she was one of the ladies of tl|e 
court,” be said. 

“ You remember tliat lady well, do you not? ” 

“Oh, my recollection can hardly bo very confused on^ 
this head,” said the young prisoner. “I saw that lady 
once with a gentleman about forty-five years old. I saw 
her once with you, and with the lady dressed in black. 1 
have seen her twice since with the same person. These 
four people, with my master, and old Perronnette, my 
jailer, and the governor of tlio prison, are the only per- 
sons with whom I have ever spoken, and indeed, ahnost 
the only persons I have ever seen.” ; 

“Thm you were in prison ? ” 

“ K I am a prisoner here, there I was comparatively free, 
although in a very narrow sense— a house I never quitted, ; 
a garden surrounded with walls I could not climb, these 
constituted my residence, but you know it, as you have 
been there, in a word, being accustomed to live vidthin 
these bounds, I never cared to leave them. And so yon 
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understand, monaieur, that having never seenanv 
. of the world, I have nothing left to ears for ; and 
therefore, if you relate anything, you wiU be pbUged to 
0i3:plain each item to me as you go along.” 

Aud I do so,” eaid Aramis, bowing; for it is mv 
duty, monseigneur.” ^ 

then, begin by telling me who was my tutor.” 
- ^bove all, an honorable gentleman, mon- 

Wgnw ; fit guide both for body and soul. Had you ever 
/ any reason to complain of him ?” 

“i quite tho contrary. But this gentleman of yours 
hpw used to tell me that my father and mother were 
oeaa Did he deceive me, or did he speak the truth ? " 

“He was compelled to comply with the orders givenhlm ” 

; “n^eulielied?” e v mu. 

itfti one respect. Your father is ’dead.” 

*• And my mother?” 

' ,v “ She is dead for you." 

, \ “But then she lives for others, does she not?” 

. ^Yes.” 

“ And I^nd I, then” (the young man looked sharply 
^ramis) “am compelled to live in the obscurity of a 

“Alas! I fear so.” 


tiiat because my presence in the world would lead 
to the revelation of a great secret ? ” 

“ Certaudy, a very great secret.” 

“My enemy must indeed be powerful, to b« able to 
shut up in the Bastile a child such as I then was ” 

“He is.” 


« More powerful than my mother, then?” 

“ And do you ask that?” 

“ Because my mother would have taken my part.” 
Aramis hesitated. “Yes, monseigneur; more powerful 
your motbw.” 
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« Seeing, that my nnrseand preceptor 
iMy and that also, was aejmrated from them-*-eltliertI^' 
were, or I am, Very dangerous to my enemy ? ” ! V . ^ 

“Yes; but you are alluding to a peril from 
freed himself, by causing the nurse and preceptor to 
appear,” answered Arauiis, quietly. 

“ Disappear ! ” cried the prisoner—^ how did 
appear?” ‘ 

“In a very sure way,” answered Aramis — “thbfei^: 
dead,” 

The young man turned pale, and passed Ills hand 
blingly over his face. “ Poison ? ” be asked. 

“ Poison ” 

The prisoner reflected a moment. “ My enemy 
indeed have been very ci ueL or hard beset by necessity^ ^ ^ 
assassinate tliose two innocent people, my sole supportY 
for the worthy gentleman and the poor nurse had nevok ' 
harmed a living being,” / 

“In your family, monseigneur, necessity is stern, Ai^ 
so it is necessity which compels me, to my great regret, to 
tell you that this gentleman and the unhappy lady haVb 
been assassinated.” 

“ Oh, you tell me nothing I am not aware of,” said thCi 
prisoner, knitting his brows, 

“How?” 

« I suspected it.” 

“Why?” 

“I will tell you” 

At this moment the young man, supporting himself on 
his two elbows, drew close to Aramis’s face, with such aa 
expression of dignity, of self-command, and of defiauoo 
even, that the bishop felt the electricity of enthusiasm 
strike in devouring flashes from that great heart of hhl, 
into his brain of adamant, 

“ Spoak, monaeigneur* I have aliready told you tbkl 
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.^versing with you I endanger my life. Little value as 
I Implore you to accept it as the ransom of ypur 

. resumed the young man, “this iswhvl sus 

-P^they had killed my nurse and my preceptor—” 

4, “ Wiiom you used to call your father.’’ 

J' lmW ’ Whom I called my father, but whose son I well 
I was not, 

« Who caused you to suppose so ?” 

as you, monsieur, are too respectful for a friend, 
^ ;vsra8 also too respectful for a father.” ^ 

J^em^elf?’ intention to dis- 

nodded assent, and continued « Un- 
gbtedly, I was not destined to perpetual seclusion,” 
tMld the prisoner ; “ and that which makes me believe so 
all, now, is the care that was taken to render me 
, gwmphshed a cavalier as possible. The gentleman 
' to my person taught me everything he knew 

,.WU-mathematics, a little geometry, astronomy, fenc- 
ing and riding. Every morning I went through i4itarr 
e^ses, and practiced on horseback. Well, one mom- 
S i»ot, I went to sleep in 

^ the respect 

.^dme,had enhghtened me, or even roused mysuspi- 
I hv^ as children, as birds, as plants, as the mr 
^ jost turned my fifteenth year—” 

This, then, is eight years ago ? ” 

'* > but I have ceased to reckon time ” 

«^cuse me ; but what did your tutor tell you, to 
.tooourage you to work?” J' “> *« 

say, that a man was bound to make for 

world, that fortune Which Heav&ci had 
. him at Im birth. He added, that, being a poor, 

■Abaoure orphan, I had no one but myself to l^to/md 
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that nobody ei^er, did» or ever would, take any 
in me. I was Ihen in the hall I have spoken 
from fatigue with long fencing. My preceptor was^^in^ 
room on the first floor, just over me. Suddenly I 
him exdaim, and then he called : ‘ Perronnette 1 
nettel * It was my nurse whom ho called.” ‘ 

‘^Yes, I know it” said Aramis. “Continue, 
gneur.” ' _ 

“Very likely she was in the garden ; for my prec^b^ 
came hastily downstairs. I rose, anxious at seeing^m 
anxious. He opened the garden-door, still crying’^^^ 

* Perronnette 1 Perronnette!* The windows of the 
looked into the court; the shutters were closed; 
through a chink in them I saw iny tutor draw 
largo well, which was almost directly mider the windO^ 
of his study. He stooped over the brim, looked into 
well, and again cried out, and made wild and affright^” 
gestures. Where I was, I could not only see, but hear^ 
and see and hear I did.” 

Go on, I pray you,” said Aramis. 

“Dame Perronnette came running up, hearing the govi 
emor’s cries. He went to meet her, took her by the arm,,: 
and drew her quickly towards the edge ; after which, 
they both bent over it together, ‘Look, look,’ cried, he^t 
< what a misfortune 1 ’ 

“‘Calm yourself, calm yourself,* said Perronnette 
‘ what is the matter ? ’ 

“ ‘ The letter ! ’ he exclaimed ; ‘ do you see that letter t [ : 
pointing to the bottom of the well. ; ^ 

“ ‘ What letter ? ’ she cried. V 

« ‘ The letter you see down there ; tlie last letter frotf ' 
the queen.* 

“At this word I trembled. My tutor— he who xmsae^' 
for my father, he who was continually recommending ma 
mode^ aod ^DjiiiUty«>in correspondence with the quedh I • 
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queen’s last letter I ’ cried Perroimette, without 
j;/|hdwing more astonishment than at seeing this letter at 
bottom of the well ; ‘ but how came it there ? ’ 

* A chance, Dame Perronnette--a singular chance. I 
entering my room, and on opening the door, the win- 
: too, being open, a puff of air came suddenly and 

^^rried off this paper— this letter of her majesty’s; I 
v wr^d after it, and gained the window just in time to see 
It flutter a moment in the breeze and disappear down the 
^eU.’ 

‘ « < Well,’ said Dame Perronnette ; ‘ and if the letter has 

( into the well, ’tis all the same as if it was burnt ; and 

- ■ the queen burns all her letters every time she comeS; ^ 

/^'A*^And so you see this lady who came every month was 
queen,’’ said the prisoner. 

.V; * Doubtless, doubtless,’ continued the old gentleman; 

Jjhut this letter contained instructions— how can I follow 

them?’ 

V Write immediately to her; give her a plain account 
of the accident, and the queen will no doubt write you 
toother letter in place of tliis.’ 

/ Oh ! the queen would never believe the story,’ said 
,th® good gentleman, shaking his head ; she will itna^ne 
that I want to keep this letter instead of giving it up like 
the rest, so as 6o have a hold over her. She is so distrust- 
ful, and M. de Mazarin so Yon devil of an Italian is 

~ capable of having us poisoned at the first breath of suspi- 
cion.’ ” 

Aramis almost imperceptibly smiled. 

‘ You know, Dame Perronnette, they we both so 
j|U$piciou8 in all that concerns Philippe.’ 

; Philippe was the name they gave me,” said the pris- 
toer. 

: « < Well, ’tis no use hesitating,’ sai^ ) Pef^WettC^ 
>5eomebody must go down the well’. 
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« ^ Of course I so^that the person who goes 
read the paper is tfe is coining up." v ^ 

« But let us ; choose some villager who canudt 
and then you will be at ease.’ 

^ ‘ Granted ; but will not any one who descends^^i^ 
that a paper must bo important for which we risk a 1 
life ? However, you have given me an idea, Dame 
nette ; somebody shall go down the well, but that 
body shall be myself.’ ; 

« But at this notion Dame Perronnetto lamented;||ff ’ 
cried in such a manner, and so implored llio old nobleidlp^; 
with tears in her eyes, that he promised her to obt 6 i|l,' 1 ^; 
ladder long enough to reach down, while she wehtyift 4 . 
search of some stout-hearted youth, whom she was to 
siiade that a jewel hod fallen into the well, and that 
jewel was wrapped hi a pai>er. ‘ And as paper,’ remarkedi'^; 
my preceptor, * naturally unfolds in water, the young nuui ;5 
would not be surprised at finding nothing, after all, but/ 
the letter wide open.’ , 

“ ‘ But perhaps the writing will be already effaced by 
that time,’ 6 aid Dame rerromictte. , ^ . 

“ * No consequence, provided \ve secure the letter. Oh ^ 
returning it to the queen, she will sec at once tliat We" 


have not betrayed her; and consequently, as we shall 
rouse tfie distrust of Mazarin, we sliall have nothing to Ji 
fear from him.’ 

“ Having come to this resolution, they parted. I pushed ; 
back the shutter, and, seeing that my tutor was about to . 
re-enter, I threw myself on my coucli, in a confusion of 4 
brain caused by all I had just heard, !My governor o^nedj 
the door a few moments after, and thinking I was 
gently dosed it agam. As soon as ever it was shut, ! , 
rose, and, listening, heard the sound of retiring footsto]^; 
Then I returned to the shutters, and saw ray tutor and ^ 
Dame Perronhette go out together. I was alone in the 
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They had hardly closed the gate before I sprauf 
the window and ran to the well. - Then just as in 3 
‘ ^Vemor hud leaned over, so leaned I. Something whit< 
luminous glistened in the green and quivering silence 
^ the water. The brilliant disk fascinated and allured 
my eyes became fixed, and I could hardly breathe, 
^fhe well seemed to draw me downwards with its slimy 
i|ibhth and icy breath; and I thought I read, at the bot- 
of the water, characters of fire traced upon the letter 
thn ^ueen had touched. Then, scarcely knowing what I 
i&r4s about, and urged on by one of those instinctive im- 
j^ulses which drive men to destruction, I lowered the cord 
the windlass of the well to within about three feet 
oi the water leaving the bucket dangling, at the same time 
li^^Jdng infinite pains not to disturb that coveted letter, 
;^hiCh was beginning to change its white tint for the hue 
bf chrysoprase— proof enough that it was sinking, — and 
then, with the rope weltering in my hands, slid down into 
ihe abyss. When I saw myself hanging over the dark 
pool, when I saw the sky lessening above my head, a cold 
judder came over me, a chill fear got the better of me, I 
was seized with giddiness, and the hair rose on my head; 
lj>Ut my strong will still reigned supreme over all the ter^ 
ror and disquietude. I gained the water, and at once 
plunged into it, holding on by one hand, while I immersed 
the other and seized the dear letter, which, alas I came In 
two in my grasp. I concealed the two fragments in 
my body-coat, and, helping myself with my fee^ agmnat 
the sides of the pit, and clinging on with my hands, agile 
and vigorous as I was, and, above all, pressed for time, 1 
rained the brink, drenching it as I touched ft with the 
water that streamed off me. I was no soonbif'Qafc of the 
Well with.my prize, than I rushed into the sunlight, and 
took refuge in a kind of shrubbery at the bottom of the 
garden. As I entered my hiding-place, the beftw^ch re* 
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sotinded when 1;|e gate was opened, Tang. 
my pTeoeptor cc^^ack again. I had but just 
calculated that it would take ten minutes before he 
gain my place ot concealment, even if, guessing 
was, he (same straight to it ; and twenty if he were obilH^ 
to look forme. But this was time enougli to allow 
read the clierished letter, whose fragments I ha$f€&i|| 
to unite again. The writing was already fading, 
managed to decipher it all.’* 

“And will you tell me what you read therein, 
seigneur?” asked Aramis, deeply interested. J 

“ Quite enough, monsieur, to see that my tutor wafel^tj 
man of noble rank, and that Perronnette, without bClfe 
a lady of quality, was far better than a servant ; 
also to percjeive that I must myself be high-born, since 
queen, Anne of Austria, and Mazarin, the prime minister, 
commended me so earnestly to their care.” Here th^/ 
young man paused, quite overcome. 

“ And what happened ? ” asked Aramis. 

“ It happened, monsieur,” answered he, “ that the work- - 
men they had summoned found nothing in the well, after 
the closest search ; that my governor perceived that the^ 
brink was all watery ; that I was not so dried by the sun > 
as to prevent Dame Perronnette spying that my garments; 
were moist; and, lastly, that I was seized with a violent 
fever, owing to the cMl and the excitement of my dis- 
covery, an attack of delirium supervening, during which 
I related the whole adventure ; so that, guided by my 
avowal, my governor found the pieces of the queen’s 
letter inside the bolster where I had concealed them,” 

“Ah I’* said Aramis, “now I understand.” 

“BeyOhd this^ all is conjecture. Doubtless the unfor- 
tunate lady and gentleman, not daring to keep the ocettr* 
rence secret, wrote of all this to the queen and sent back 
the tom fetter.” 
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i Which,” s^d Aramis, “ydj^wete jiitcdted and 

i^CjiMved to the Bastile.” 

As you see.” 

Your two attendants disappeared ? ” 

<« Alas ! ” 

“ Let US not take up our time with the dead, but see 
'v^^hat can be done with the living. You told me you were 
t^Slgned.” 

“ I repeat it.” 

Without any desire for freedom?” 

As I told you,” 

Without ambition, sorrow, or thought ? ” 

The young man made no answer. 

“Well,” asked Aramis, “ why are you silent?” 

“I think I have spoken enough,” answered the prisoner ; 
^‘ilnd that now it is your turn. I am weary.” 

Aramis gathered himself up, find a shade of deep 
solemnity spread itself over his countenance. It was evi- 
dent that he had reached the crisis in the part he had 
come to the prison to play. “ One question,” said Aramis. 

“ What is it ? speak.” 

“ 111 the house you inhabited there were neither look* 
ing-glasses nor. mirrors ? ” 

“ What are those two words, and what is their mean- 
ing?” asked the young man ; “I have no sort of knowl- 
edge of them,” 

“ They designate two pieces of furniture which reflect 
objects ; that, for instance, you may see in them your 
own lineaments, as you see mine now, with the naked 
eye.” 

“ No ; then there was neither a glass nor a mirror in 
kh6 house,” answered the young man. 

Aramis looked round him. “ Nor is there anything 
the kind here either,” he said ; “ they have ag&in tnkOn 
Hie same preoautiom” 
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“ To what 

“ You will know directly. Now, you have told me 
you were instrueted in mathematics, astronomy, 
and riding ; but you have not said a word about hieto^i' 

“ My tutor sometimes related to me the principal 
of the King St. louis. King Francis I., and kins 

jy „ 

♦as that all?” 

“ Very nearly.” 

« This also was done by desi^sen, then ; just as tfdf | 
deprived you of mirrors, which reflect the present, SO 
left you in ignorance of history, which reflects the 
Since your imprisonment, books have been forbidden 
80 that you are unacquainted with a number of facts, 
means of which you would be able to reconstruct thi ’ 
shattered mansion of your recollections and your hopea.*^ ' 

“ It is true,” said the young man, * 

♦♦ Listen, then ; I will in a few words tell you what haii 
passed in France during tlie last twenty-three or twenty^ ^ 
four years ; that is, from the probable date of your birth ; 
in a word, from the time that interests you.” 

“ Say on.” And the young man resumed his serioua 
and attentive attitude. 

“Do you know who was the son of Henry IV. ?” 

“ At loast I know who his successor was.” 

“How?” 

“ B/ means of a coin dated 1610, which bears the efligy 
of Henry IV.; and another of 1612, bearing that of Louisa 
XIIL So I presumed that, there being only two years 
between the two dates, Louis was Henry’s successor.” 

“ Them” said Aramis, “ you know that the last reigning 
monarch wba Louis XIII?” 

“ I do,” answered the youth slightly reddening. 

“ Well^ he was a prince full of noble ideas and great 
projeetis^ always alaa I deferred by the troubla of tho ^am 
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dread straggle that his min^r lUcheli^ti liad to 
against the great nobles of France. irai6 king 
was of a feeble character ; and died young, and 
llpappy.” 

I know it.” 

i; about having au heir; a 
which weighs heavily on princes, who desire to leave 
^h^dnd them more than one pledge that their best thoughts 
tod works will be continued.” 

then, die childless ? ” asked the prisoner, 

,]%/^^o, but he was long without one, and for a long 
while thought he should be the last of his race. This 
idea had reduced him to the depths of despair, when 

suddenly, his wife, Anne of Austria ” 

,y/The prisoner trembled. 

: “Did you know,” said Aramis, “that Louis XIIL’s 
^fe was called Anne of Austria? ” 

‘ “ Continue,” said the young man, without replying to 
the question. 

When suddenly,” resumed Aramis, “the queen an- 
nounced an interesting event. There was great joy at 
the intelligence, and all prayed for her happy delivery. 
On the 5th of September, 1638, she gave birth to a son.” 

TIere Aramis looked at his companion, and thought ho 
observed him turning pale. “ You are about to hear,” ^id 
Aramis, “ an account which few indeed could now avouch ; 
for it refers to a secret which they imagined buried with 
fee dead, entombed in the abyss of the confessiohal.” 

^ “And you will tell me this secret,” broke in fee youth. 

' “Oh I” said Aramis, with unmistakable emphasis, “I 
do not know that I ought to risk this secret by intrusting 
it to one who has no desire to quit fee BastUe.” 

^ "“I hear you, monsieur.” „ . I \ ^ 

“ Th^ queen, then, gave birth to a son. Bak^hilb fee 
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couit tjw rejoldngxover the event, when flie Idit^ 

il Vilix J _ : 


shown the new-Som child to the nobility andp^p^^ 



was sitting gayfy down to table, to celebrate the ^ 
the qu^ien, who. ^as alone in her room, was again . ^ 
ill and gave birth to a second son.” 

“ Oh ! ” said the prisoner, betraying a better acquaintfelli 
with affairs than he had owned to, “ I thoughC^j^p 
Monsieurwas only bom in ’’ , * 

Araihis raised his finger ; “ Permit me to continhlSS 
he said. 

The prisoner sighed impatiently, and paused. 

“Yes,” said Aramis, “the queen had a second 
whom Dame Perronnette, the midwife, received in 


arms/' 




“Dame Perronnette ! ” murmured the young mah, 

“ They ran at once to the banqueting- room, and whisphfeit^ 
to the king what had happened ; he rose and quitted 
table. But this time it was no longer happiness that hit i 
face expressed, but something akin to terror. The birth ; 
of twins changed into bitterness the joy to which that of 
on only son had given rise, seeing that in France (a ' 
you are assuredly ignorant of) it is the oldest of the king^il 
sons who succeeds his father.” 

“Iknotvit” 

“And that the doctors and jurists assert tlmt there 
ground for doubting whether the son that first makes hia ^ 
appearance is the elder by the law of heaven and qf 5 
nature- >t 

The prisoner uttered a smothered cry, and becamq^i 
whiter than the coverlet under which he hid himself. ! 

“New you understand,” pursued Aramis, “that thn 
king, wW, Witliso much pleasure, saw himself repeated Ijt t 
one, w«^& despair about two; fearing that the 
might ^pute the first’s claim to seniority, which had i 

Ohl^ two hours before ; and so this secondedni 
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f ^ on party interests and caprice^ might one day sow 
l|ord and engender civil war throughout the kingdom- 
;^ase means destroying the vety dynasty he should 
strengthened.” ^ ‘ '* ® 

i;;':;“vh,, I understand!— I understand?” murmured the 

continued Aramis ; « this is what they r^ate, 
.what they declare; this is why one of the queen’s two 
'‘#^P*i^l»‘>'mefully parted from his brother, shamefully se- 

^^J^tered,isburiedmprofoundobscurity;^hisr^^^ 

8te«md son has disappeared, and so completely, that 


wV,“Te8l his mother, who has cast him off,” cried the 
('^rl^ner in a tone of despair. 

“Except, also,” Aramis went on, « the lady in the black 
’#r<bss ; and, finally, excepting ” 

'^topdngy„uKelf._I,il„,tf TouwhocoMapdre- 

^bitlon, and, perhaps, oven the thirst of vengeance- 
«Mpt you, monsieur, who, if you are the man whom I 
expect, whom the note I have received applies to, whom 

you— 

What ? ” asked Aramis. 

“A portrait of the king, Louis XIV., who at this mo- 
ment reigns upon the throne of France.” 

“Here is., the portrait,” repUed the bishop, handing the 
pmoner a miniature in enamel, on which Louis wm de- 

Jer eagerly seized the portrait, and gazed at it with d^ 
VOUring ayes. ^ > 

^ Aramis left the prisoner time to recuw? Ida 
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“So high!— ^ j^igh!” murmured the young 
eagerly oomparihg the likeness of Louis with hlh j^iWt 
countenance related in the glass. 

“ What do yo4 think of It ? ” at length said AraffllJS 

“J think that I am lost,” replied the captive 
king will never set mo free.” - 

“And I— I demand to know,” added tho bishop, 9^^ 
his piercing eyes significantly upon tho prisoner, « l3 
mafld to know which of these two is king; tho onolS^ 
miniature portrays, or whom the glass reflects ?” 

“ The king, mdnsieur,” sadly replied the young 
“ is he who is on the throne, who is not in prison ; 
who, on the other hand, can cause others to be entor^i^ 
there. Royalty means power ; and you behold how pitiuf.^i 
erless I am.” " ;7| 

“Monseigneur,” answered Aramis, with a respect hhi! 
had not yet manifested, “ tho king, mark me, will, if you, 
desh-e it, be tho one that, quitting his dungeon, shatf^ 
maintain himself upon tho throne, on which his friends' 
will place him.” ,7 

“ Tempt me not, monsieur,” broke in tho prisoner bit* ' 
terly. ^ 

“Be not weak, monseigneur,” persisted Aramis; “I 
have brought all tho proofs of your birth ; consult them ; 
satisfy yourself that you are a king’s son; it is for u$ ■ 
to act.” 

No, no ; it is impossible.” 

“ Unless, indeed,” resumed the bishop ironically, “ it be ' 
the destiny of your race, that the brothers excluded froniV 
the throne should be always princes void of courage and 
honesty, as was your uncle, M. Gaston d’Orldans, who teht 

times conspired gainst his brother I/)ui8 Xni.” 

“ What ! ” Cried the prince astonished, “ my uncle GastoA 
‘oonsidrdd i^idnst his brother;’ conspired to dethrone' ' 
him?”. 

veL.. ; 
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||;.«'|^tly, monseigneur; for no ot]i9t,reasm I tdl 
truth.” 

he had friends — devoted friends ? ” 
much so as I am to you.” 

And, after all, what did he do?— Failed!'*^’ • 

^ always through his ownjfault ; 

|.4&'d, for the sake of purchasing— not his life— for the life 
;|t>| the king’s brother is sacred and inviolable— but his 
?SJ|b^y, he sacrificed the lives of all his friends, one after 
.■&dthdr. And so, at this day, he is a very blot on history, 
.'ttie detestation of a hundred noble families in this kinir- 

?<« i understand, monsieur ; either by weakness or treach- 
iwy, my uncle slew his friends.” 

weakness ; which, in princes, is always treachery.” 

!“ And cannot a man fail then, from incapacity and ignor- 
’ an<5e? Do you really believe it possible that a poor cap- 
.Alve such ns I, brought up, not only at a distance from 
Ithe court, but even from the world— do you believe it pos- 
iSible that such a one could assist those of his friends who 
^should attempt to serve him?” And as Aramis vras 
‘ about to reply, the young man suddenly cried ou^with a 
"violence which betrayed the temper of his blood, 

.^e speaking of friends ; but how can /have, any frfftuds 
—I, whom no one knows; and have neither liberty, 

* money, nor influence, to gain any ? ” 

I fancy T had the honor to offer myself to Your royal 
(highness*” 

“ Oh, do not style me so, monsieur ; ’tis either, treach- 
ery or cruelty. Bid me not think of aught beyond these 
+prison- walls, which so grimly confine me; let . me again 
. love, or, at least, submit to my slavery and rhy ohscmrity.” 
f "Monseigneur, monseigneur; if you utfe these 
(.desperate words— if, after having recdved pt^ of your 
;Wgh> birth, you still remain poor-spirited iiii bgdy ^d 
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s6nJ» I trill con^lj^ with ^our deske^ t wlU 
renoxmce forevfer the semce of a master, to 
eagerly I came |o devote my assistance and my 
** Honeiaur,” ^ried the prince, “ would it not 
better for you t(? have reflected, before telling mo 
you have done, that you have broken my heart forc^ 

And 80 1 desire to do, monseigneur.” ' 

“To talk tome about power, grandeur, aye, 
prate of thrones ! Isa prison the fit place? You 
to make me believe in splendor, and wo arc lying’ } 
in night; you boast of glory, and we are smothering 
words in the curtains of this miserable bed ; you giyo jS 
glimpses of power absolute whilst I bear the footstepl^^ 
the ever- watchful jailer in the corridor — that step whi^lp 
after all, makes you tremble more tlian it does me. 
render me somewhat less incredulous, free mo from 
Bastile; let me breathe the fresh air ; give me my spuj^'^ 
and trusty sword, then wo shall begin to understand eactK 
other” 


“It is precisely my intention to give you all this, moh^^ 
seigneur, and more ; only, do you desire it?” / 

“A word more,” said the prince. “I know there are| 
guards in every gallery, bolts to every door, cannon and 4 
soldiery at every barrier. ITow will you overcome th$ 
seiitries---8piko the guns? TIow will you break through^ 
the bolts and bars ? ” 

' Monseigneur, — how did you get the note which ai;^ 
nounced my arrival to you? ” "i; 

“ Yod ban bribe a jailer for such a thing as a note.” ' ^ 
If we ban corrupt one turnkey, we can corrupt tern” !? 
admit that it maybe possible to release ip 
poor from the Bastile ; possible so to conceal him J 

that the people shall not again ensnare him ; poaat^ 

bib, in ifbfue dhkno\^ retreat, to sustain the unhappy^v 
wretch, ht bom^Buiteble manner.” 
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^Mi^seigneur ! said Aramia, smilyig, 

that, whoever would do thus much for me, 
jlould seem more tl^ mortal in my eyes ; hut as you tell 
Ji^ei am a prince, brother of a king, how can you restore 
rank and power which my mother and my brother 
deprived me of ? And as, to effect this, I must pass 
alifc war and hatred, how can you cause me to prevail 
h^^l^cSse combats — render me invulnerable by my enemies ? 

! ’ monsieur, reflect on all this ; place me, to-morrow, 
ffi'sbme dark cavern at a mountain’s base ; yield m^ the 
of hearing in freedom soimds of river, plain and 
^^U^y, of beholding in freedom the sun of the blue heavens. 
Stormy sky, and it is enough. Promise me no 
than this, for, indeed, more you cannot give, arid it 
^^uld be a crime to deceive me, since you call yourself 
friend,” 

l Aramis waited in silence. ‘‘Monseigneur,” he resumed, 
: rifiter a moment’s reflection, “ I admire the firm, sound 
,€^se which dictates your words; I am happy to have 
discovered my monarch’s mind.” 


“Again, again! oh God! for mercy’s sake,” cried the 
prince, pressing his icy hands upon his clammy brow, 
« do not play with me I I have no need to be a king to be 
the happiest of men.” 

“ But I, monseigneur, wish you to be a king for the good 
cf humanity.” 


, . “ Ah !” said the prince, with fresh distrust inspired by 
the word ; “ ah ! -with what, then, has humanity to re- 
proach my brother ? ” 

“I forgot to say, monseigneur, that if you would allow 
me to guide you, and if you consent to become the most 
r powerful monarch in Christendom, you will hftve pro- 
rhoted the interests of all the friends whom I driVote to 
the success of your cause, and these friends are numer- 
OW* 
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Numerous I” V 

« Less numerous than powerful^ monseigneur.*^ 

« Explain yourself.” / ^ 

« It is impossible ; I will explain, I swear b ef ore ' 

on that day &at I see you sitting on the thrc^ 
France”. ' 

“But my brother?” 

“ You shall decree his fate. Do you pity him? 

“ Him, who leaves me to perish in a dungeon ? Nd^J# 
For him I have no pity ! ” ^ ^ 

“ So' much the better.” , , 

He might have himself come to this prison, have 
me by the hand and have said, ‘My brother, 
created us to love, not to contend with one another* Vjfe 
come to you. A barbarous prejudice bus condemned 
to pass your days in obscurity, far from mankmdj 4*l§ 
prived of every joy. I will make you sit down beside 
I will buckle round your waist our futlier’s sword. Ww 
you take advantage of this reconciliation to put down df ' 
to restrain me ? Will you employ lliat sword to spill toy; 
blood?’ ‘Oh I never,’ I would have replied to liira» 
look on you as my preserver, I will respect you as 
master. You give me far more tlmii Heaven bestowed ; 
for through you I possess liberty and the privilege of 
loving and being loved in this world.’ ” ^ 

“ And you would have kept your word, monseigneur?’* 

“ On my life I While now— now that I have guilty onei 

to punish.” 

^ ^ In what manner, raonseigneur ? ” 

« What do you say as to the resemblance that Heave^ 
has ^ven me to my brother ? ” , 2 :) 

“Isay that there was in that likeness a provident!^* 
instrticton which the king ought to have heeded; I say 
that your mother committed a crime in rendering those?, 
differoht fax happiness and fortune whom naturecreated so; 
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alike, of her own flesh, and y'conclhd^ that the 
6f punishment should be only to restore the ^ui- 

f; 4By which you mean 

fl.That if I restore you to your place on your brother’s 
j^pne, he shall take yours in prison.” 

l there’s such infinity of suffering in prison, espe- 
.i^^y it would be so for one who has drunk so deeply of 
oup of enjoyment.” 

royal highness will always be free to act as you 
desii'e ; and if it seemsgood to you, after punishment, 
will ]^ave it in your power to pardon.” 

, ^ “ Good. And now, are you aware of one thing, mon- 

% ‘♦ Tell me, my prince.” 

is that I will hear nothing further from you till 1 
/ '^plear of the Bastile.” 

I was going to say to your liiglmess that I should only 
the pleasure of seeing you once again.” 

^ ' ♦‘And then?” 

^♦‘The day when my prince leaves these gloomy walls.” 
"Heavens I how will you give me notice of it?” 

"By myself coming to fetch you.” 

“Yourself?” 

“ My prince, do not leave this chamber save with me, or 
fit in my absence you are compelled to do so, rpmetnber 
that I am not concerned in it.” 

“ And'so, I am not to speak a word of this to . any one 
Whatever, save to you ? ” - ^ ' 

^ " Save only to me.” Aramis bowed very low* The 
^ince offered his hand. ! r 

"Monsieur,” he said, in a tone that issued. Irpiu hia 
hwt, “ one word more, my last. If you have Bongh^ me 
let my destruction \ if you are only a tool ip; the feyuds of 
py enemies \ if from our oonfereu^ in ^ve 





BouiM^ea t^e cie|tTO of my mind, aiiything 
captivity is to say, if death befall 

3?ec^v6 my bi^4ng, for you will have endisd ihy t^3|]|^S 
and given me rejpose from the tormenting fever 
preyed on me for eight long weary years.” 

Monseigneur, wait the result ere you judge me^y'^S fe 
Aramis. 

say that, in such a case, I bless and forgive y6u*|^® 
on the other hand, you are come to restore me 
position in the sunshine of fortune and glory to 
was destined by Heaven ; if by your means I am eni|l)i^ 
to live in the memory of man, and confer luster j^P 
race by deeds of valor, or by solid benelits bestowed 
my people; if, from my present depths of sorrow, 
by your generous hand, I raise myself to the very helf^ 
of honor, then to you, whom I thank with blessings, 
you will I offer half my powe?* and my glory : though ybtij 
would still be but partly recompensed, and your sliataS ! 
must always remain incomplete, since I could not dlvidqiT, 
with you the happiness received at yf)ur hands.” ' v 


Mouseigneur,” replied Aramis, moved by the paUo^^ 
and excitement of the young man, “ the nobleness of yout? 
hearts fills me with joy and admiration. It is not you : 
who will have to thank me, but rather the nation whoifij'' 


you will render happy, the posterity whose name you witf-V 
make g^rious. Yes ; I shall indeed have bestowed upo||;‘ 
you mote than life, I shall have given you immortality^^^?J| 
The prince offered his liand to Aramis, who sank i 
bis knee and kissed it. / 


is ri^e first act of homage paid to our future kihg^^l 
said he. ; “When I see you again, I shall say, ‘ 6ood4^yy^ 

“TUI then,” said the yoimg man, pressing his wan 
wastedflhgei^ver his heart, till then, no moredrearn^'^ 
no ntorh Btraifi on my life— my heart would bmk j 
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'("hr- ’ ', /H'' + ^ ' - ^ ^ j 

, how small is my prison— ho4 low the window 

£|S?to^ narrow are the doors I To think that so much 
Splendor, and happiness, should be able to enter in 
;:^a to rem’ain here I ” ( 

A *■ tohr royal highness makes me proud,” said Arami^ 
g^oe>ou infer it is I who brought all this.” And he 
.«pi?ed immediately on the door. The jailer came to open it 
^^hBaisemeaux, who, devoured by fear and uneasiness, 
;w^ l^gimiing, in spite of himself, to listen at the door. 
M®pphy), neither of the speakers had forgotten to smother 
vdice, even in the most passionate outbreaks. 

*'-■ 'What a confessor I ” said the governor, forcing a laugh ; 
‘1 Wjhd would believe that a compulsory recluse, a man 
though in the very jaws of death, could have com- 
mitted crimes so numerous, and so long to tell of?” 

V made no reply. He was eager to leave theBas- 

t^e, where the secret which overwhelmed him seemed to 
double the weight of the walls. As soon as they reached 
B^isemeaux^s quarters, Let us proceed to business, my 
d^r governor,” said Aramis. 

/“Alas I ” replied Baisemeaux, 

' “You have to ask me for my receipt for one hundred 
imd fifty thousand livres,” said the bishop. 

And to pay over the first tliirdof the sum,” added the 
poor governor, with a sigh, taking three steps towards 
his iron strong-hox. 

' ' « Here is the receipt,” said Aramis. ' 

. “ And' hero is the money,” returned Baisemeaux, with a 
threefold sigh. 

•' The order instructed me only to give a receipt; it said 
Uothing about receiving the money,” rejoined Aramis. 
“Adieu, monsieur le gouvemeur!” ' i , 

V' And he departed, leaving Baisemeaux almc^t mm^ ^an 
S'^tiaed with joy and surprise at this regal presont so lib- 

bestowed by the confessor extrac^tuary to the 
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CHAPTER XT.m 

now MOXJWON HAD BECOME FATTER WITHOUT OITTKO 

NOTICB TIIKRKOF, AND OF THE TROUBLES WHICH 

QXJEKTLY BEFELL THAT WORTHY OKNIXKMAN. 

SiKCK the departure of Atlios for Blois, Porlhos {Ipil 
D’ArtagBan were seldom together. One was 
widi harassing duties for the king, tlie other hatf 
making many purchases of furniture wliicli ho 
to forward to his estate, and by aid of which he hopedVf^f^ 
establish in his various residences something of the coutkMj 
luxury he had witnessed in all its dazzling brightues^'^, 
in his majesty’s society. D’Artagnan, ever faithful, otL^i 
morning during an interval of seiwico thought about Por^ ; 
thos, and being uneasy at not having heard anything bit ' 
him for a fortnight, directed his steps Upwards his hotel,'; 
and pounced upon him just as he was getting np. Ttip 
worthy baron had a pensive — nay, more than pensive*^^' 
melancholy air. He was sitting on his bed, only half* ? 
dressed, and with legs dangling over the edge, contemi; 
plating a host of garments, which with their fringes, laco,^; 
embroidery, and slashes of ill-assorted hues, were strewp^^v 
all over the floor, Porthos, sad and reflective as ti'" 
Fontaine’s hare, did not observe D’Artagnan’s entrance^ v. 
which was moreover screened at this moment by M, MoiiiSr* ^ 
ton, who^ personal corpulency, quite enough at any 
to hide one man from another, was effectually doubled^ 
by a scarlet coat which the intendant was holding up fdr > 
his master’s impection, by the sleeves, that he might 
better seeit ^ over, FArtagamu stopped at the tljrcsl^ 
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looked in at the pensive Port}^^,andft;hen(^ the 
the innumerable garments strewing the^flopr 
eighty sighs to heave the bosom of that e^celleht 
i:p^tl6ihan, D’Artagnan thought it time to put ait ejM to 
dismal reflections, and coughed by way of ahnoun- 
himself. 

Ah ! ” exclaimed Porthos, whose countenance bright- 
:ehed with joy ; ah ! ah I Here is D’Artagnan. I shall 
(■^en get hold of an idea I ” 

words Mouston, doubting what was goibg on 
^^hjnd him, got out of the way, smiling kindly at the friend 
who thus found himself fi*eed fromth^ ma» 
%iar obstacle which had prevented his reaching D’Arta- 
Porthos made his sturdy knees crack agf^in in rising, 
i^d crossing the room in two strides, found himself face 
^iace with his friend, whom he folded to his breast with 
h force of affection that seemed to increase with every day. 
^ Ah ! ” he repeated, “ you are always welcome, dear friend ; 
hut just now you are more welcome than ever.” 

‘iBut you seem to have the megrims here ! ” exclaimed 
D’Artagnau. 

Porthos replied by a look expressive of dejection. 
^ Well, then, tell me all about it, Porthos, my friend, un- 
less it is a secret.” 

“ In tlie first place,” returned Porthos, « you. know I 
have no secrets from you. This, then, is what saddens 
me.” 

, ‘^Wait a minute, Porthos; let me first gpt rid of all 
this litter of satin and velvet.” » 

** O, never mind,” said Porthos, contemptuously; <‘^it is 
ph trash.” 

Trash, Porthos I Cloth at twenty livres, ah gllf ;^r. 
satin I regal velvet !” • ; 

Then you think these clothes are ^ Vi! ' 

•^ Splendid, Porthos, splendid 1 ^ VU 
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alone in Prance piikve m many ; and enppoae 
had any n^ore |iade, and wej*e to live to bo a 
years Of, a^/ wWch wouldn’t astonish me 
lei^t, you could UtiU wear a new dress the day 6£| 
death, without being obliged to see the nose of a ^ 
tailor from now till then.” 

Porthos shook bis head. 

« Come, my friend,” said D’Ariagiian, ^ this unna 
melancholy in you frightens me. ]\Iy dear Porth08y,|l^ 
get it out then. And the sooner the better.” > . 

‘‘Yes, my friend, so I will: if indeed it is possible.’^; 
“Perhaps you have receive<l bad news from 
cieux?” 

they have felled the wood, and it has yielded 
thiid more than the estimate.” i 

“ Then has there been a falling-off in the pools of Piert^ 
fonds?” 

“No, my friend; they have been fished, and there 
enough left to stock all the pools in the neighborhood.” 

“Perhaps your estate at Vallon lias been destroyed byJ, 
an earthquake?” 

“ No, my friend ; on the contrary, the ground wot ^ 
struck with lightning a hundred paces from the ch&teai;i*w 
and a fountain sprung up in a place entirely destitute 
water.” I 

“ What in the world is the matter, then ?” ^ 

“The fact is, I have received an invitation for the , 
at Vaux,^;8aid Porthos, with a lugubrious expression, 

“ WeU ! do you complain of that ? The king has caus^;^ 
a hundred mortal heart-burnings among the courtiers by\ 
refusing invitations. And so, my dear friend, you ar©> 
really going to Vaux ? ” 

“Indeed! aml^’ 

“ You sec a magnificent sight” 

w Alas 1 1 it, though.” 
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,''' r' ’ ' , ' jf' ' 

< that is grand in Fra&e will Ibe brought 

^ther there!” . * 

Porthos, tearing out a lock of his hair in 

< ::« Eh ! good heavens, are you ill ? ” cried D’Arta^an. 

L: « I am as firm as the Pont-Neuf ! It isn’t that.” 
’’.’/‘But what is it, then?” 

2' ^‘,’Tis that I have no clothes ! ” 

stood petrified. “ No clothes ! Porthos, no 
plii^pthes I” he cried, “ when I see at least fifty suits on the 
floor." 

B^ty truly ; but not one which fits me! ” 

What ? not one that fits you ? But are you not 
t'fueasured then, when you give an order?” 

;,;/"Tobe sure he is,” answered Houston ; “but unfor- 
^U^tely J'have grown stouter?” 

’ ^ > « What ! you stouter ? ” 

.j much so that I am now bigger than the baron. 
VWould you believe it, monsieur ?” 

-Purbleu t it seems to me that is quite evident.” 

, t “Doyou see, stupid?” said Porthos, “that is *quite 
‘evident!” 

: “Bo still, my dear Porthos,” resumed D’Artagnan, be- 
coming Slightly impatient, “I don’t understand why your 
clothes should not fit you, because Houston has grown 

“I am going to explain it,” said Porthos. “Tou re- 
member having related to me the story of the Roman 
general Antony, who had always seven wild boars kept 
looting, each cooked up to a different point; so i^t he 
might be able to have his dinner at any time of the day 
he chose to ask for it. Well, then, I reived, as at any 
time I might be invited to court to spend a t^eek, I re- 
solved to have always seven suits ready for ttie bpoasion.” 

“ Capitally reasoned, Porthos — only a matt ,mm9t have 
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ft fortune like |3ki*s to gratify sUoh 
counting the tiftie lost in being measured, the 
are always changing” ’ 

That is exactly the point,” said Porthos, « in 
which I flattered myself I had hit on a very 
device ” "" 

“Tell me what it is ; for I don’t doubt your genhiMf 
“You remember what Moustou once was then?” ; 

“Yes; when he used to call himself Mousquetom”"^ 

“ And you remember, too, the period when he beg^ 
grow fatter?” 

“Ko, not exactly. 1 beg your pardon, my goi^ 
Houston.” 

“Oh! you are not in fault, monsieur,” said Mousti^ 
graciously. “ You were in Paris, and as for us, we weil^' 
at Pierrefonds.” 

“ Well, well, my dear Porthos ; there was a time 
Houston began to grow fat. Is that what you wished 'tb:| 
say ? ” 

“ Yes my friend ; and I greatly rejoice over the period)’ ^ 
“Indeed, I believe you do,” exclaime^l D’Artagnan. . f, 
“You understand,” continued Porthos, “what a world 
of trouble it spared me.” : ; ^ 

“Ko, I don’t — by any means.” 

“ Look here, my friend. In the first place, as you have?, 
said, to be measured is a loss of time, even though itoccuy^v! 
only once a fortnight. And then, one may be travelling;f^i[ 
and then you wish to have seven suits always with yojcu 
In short, I have a horror of letting any one take my./v 
measure. Confound it! either one is a nobleman or nob| 
To be scrutinized and scanned by a fellow whocompleteljr); 
analyzes you, by inch and line—’tis degrading! Her^l 
they you too hollow; there, too prominent. Tbey^J 
recognize your strong and weak points. See, now, wJm'ii 
laaye the measurer’s hands, we are like those strofl^i^ 
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-^Il^swhoie angles and dilferent thi(3Sh.e^8es hare been 
SS^I^toined by a spy.” • J , , -> .. 

Porthos, you possess ide^ entirely 

S; when a man is an engineer—” 

fortided Belle - Isle — ’tis natural, mv 

|ri0hd” , • ^ 

would doubtless hate proved 
oii®j but for Houston’s carelessness.” 

glfinced at Houston, who replied by a 
^ht movement of his body, as if to say, “ You wUl see 
^J^dHier I am at all to blame in all this.” 

congratulated myself, then,” resumed Porthos, «at 
Houston get fat; and I did all I could, by means 
OT ^abstantial feeding, to make him stout — always in the 
hope that ho would come to equal myself in girth, and 
then be measured in my stead.” 

'i.^Ah!” cried D’Artagnan. “I see— that spared you 
time and humiliation.” 

^-WConsider my joy when, after a year and a h^s 
|cidicious feeding — ^for I used to feed him up myself— the 
fellow ” 

: “Oh! I lent a good hand myself, monsieur,” fii^id 
Houston, humbly. 

; “That’s true. Consider my joy when, one morning,! 
j^rceived Houston was obliged to squeeze in, as d once 
did myself, to get through the little secret door that those 
fCKfls of architects had made in the chamber of the Jate 
Hftdame du Vollon, in the Chflteau of Pierrefonds. And, 
the way, about that door, my friend, I 8hould''Uke 
|o ask you, who kno# everything, why these of 

ftpohiteots, who ought to have the compasses, imii into 
thbm, just to remind them, came to makii ' ^i^ya 
l^iwugh which nobody but thin people oah 
“Oh, those doors,” answered D’Artafiman.«‘ 
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to^ ga% 4 t 8 , ani^they have generally eiMfi ittti 

%ure3*^^ , ‘, f ' -' 

“ M^ia(|neda ^^allon had no gallant 1 ” answered EdftE^ 
majestically. ^ 

“Perfwtly true, myfriend,” resumed D’Artagn^'f?ii* 
the architects were prCbably maldiig their calculati6|^ffi 
a basis of the possibility of your marrying again.” 

“Ah! that is possible,” said Porthos. “And now'lfl^^^ 

received an explanation how it is that doorways are'I^S 
too narrow, let us return to the subject of Moustod*^® 
ness. But see how the two things apply to each 
I have always noticed that people’s ideas run pard® 
And so, observe this phenomenon, D’Artagnan. I' yt sf 
talking to you of Houston, who is fat, and it led us m& 
Madame du Vallon ” v 

“ Who was tiiin ? ” 

** Hum 1 Is it not marvelous ? 

“My dear friend, a savant of my acquaintance, jjf 
Co8tar» has made the samo observation as you have, 
he calls the process by some Greek name which I foe-? 
get.” r;,; 

“ Wliat ! my remark is not then original ? ” cried Poi^’ 
thos, astounded. “ I thought I was the discoverer.” ' J, 

“My friend, the fact was known before Aristotle’s dayi^i 
—that is to say, nearly two thousand years ago.” 

“Well, well, ’tis no less true,” said Porthos, delighted’^ 
at the idea of having jumped to a conclusion so closely In ? 
agreement vith the greatest sages of antiquity. .X* 

“Wonderfully — but suppose we return to Houston. Mi 
seems fc^jme, we have left him fattening under our veiw® 
eyes/^rh 

Te^ Monsieur,” said Houston. 

i, Porthos, “Houston fattened so well, th^.i’ 

he «^t^ aU my hopes, by reaching my standard ; a fe#*? 
of which.J ^as well able to convince myself, by seeinff the^i 
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.one day, in a waistcoat of mifie, which he had 
into a coat — a waistcoat, the mere embroldei^ of 
was worth a hundred pistoles,’’ 

■? only to try it on, monsieur,” said Moustori, 
v^ ;<‘ From that moment, I determined to put Houston in 
jfi^^munication -with my tailors, and to have him meas- 
ft^ed instead of myself.” 

’ but Houston is a foot and a 

- shorter than you.” 

:|:^‘B^tlyl They measured him down to the ground, 
^^^dr the end of the skirt came just below my knee.” 

a marvelous man you are, Porthos I Such a 
could happen only to you.” 

4v^; «AhI yes; pay your compliments; you have ample 
pg^nHids to go upon. It was exactly at that time-^that ia 
I ^;8ay, nearly two years and a half ago — that I set out for 
ji;B^lle-Isle, instructing Houston (so as always to have, in 
.^yeiy event, a pattern of every fashion) to have a coat 
^;^ade for himself every month.” 

/' “And did Houston neglect complying with your in- 
;$trnction8 ? Ali ! that was anything but right, Houston.” 
r “No, monsieur, quite the contrary; quite the con- 
trary!” 

“No, he never forgot to have his coats made; but he 
forgot to inform me that he had got stouter I ” 

^ “ But it was not my fault, monsieur ! your tailor never 

told me.” 

“And this to such ctu extent, monsieur,” continued 
Porthos, “ that the fellow in two years has gained eighteen 

inches in girth, and so my last dozen coats are all too 

large, from a foot t(^ foot and a half ! ” 

\ “But the rest ; those which were made when ydu were 
the same size?” ; 

“They are no longer the fashion, my d&ax ftiend. 
^Were I to put them on, I should jock like a fresh arriyal 
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ftx)m Siam ; anlSw though I had been two j^xb 
from court.” | ' ^ 

«lu|iderstan^ your difficulty. You ha vet how 
new suits? nine? thirty-six? and yet not one 
Well^ you must have a thirty-seventh made, and giV0 
thirty-six to Jilousion.” ^ 

« Ah ! monsieur I ” said Houston, with a gratifled{^| 
‘‘The truth is, that monsieur has always been;|^¥| 
generous to me.” ' 

“Do you mean to insinuate that I hadn’t tliat id^^^ 
that I was deterred by the expense? But it wants' 
two days to the fcfe; I received the invitation yestord«^ j| 
made Houston post hither with my wardr()])e, and 
this morning discovered my misfortinie ; and fronx 
till the day after to-morrow, there isn’t a single 
able tailor who will undertake to make mo a suit.” ' v?5 
“ That is to say, one covered all over with gold, isn’t ’ 
it?” , , ; ' V 

“ I wish it so I undoubtedly all over.” 

“Oh, wo shall manage it. You won’t leave for threh^' 
days. The invitations are for Wednesday, and this 
only Sunday morning,” ^ 

“’Tis true; but Aramis has strongly advised me to b© 
at Vaux twenty.four hours beforehand.” 

“How* Aramis?” , ; 

“Yes, it was Aramis who brought me the invitation.” 

“ Ah f to be sure, I see. You are invited on the part ot > 
M. Fouquet?” 

“By no means! by the king, dear friend. The letten^^ 
bears the following as large as life: ‘M. le Baron 
Vallon is informed that the king^as condescended tp;' 

place him on the invitation list ” ;; ; 

“ Very good ; but you leave with H. Fouquet ? ” j 
“And when I think,” cried Porthos, stamping on t|x^' 
floor, “whai I think I shall have no clothes, I am readj^i 

VOL. IV.— eSi 
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1^8* witli rage. Ishoald like to Wangle somebodv 
something I” , ^ 

'0,; strangle anybody nor smash any tiling, Por- 

1; ' ?** ’ ^ manage it all ; put on one of your thirty ^six 

j mwts, and come with me to a tailor.” 

^ agent has seen them all this morninff.” 

, ^ ^ven M. Percerin ? ” 

^ Who is M. Percerin ? ” 

/c\ ’ ^Oh I only the king’s tailor ! ” 

'^;/‘ph, ah, yes,” said Porthos, who wished to appear to 
•;toow the king’s tailor, but now heard his name mem 
;^pned for the first time; — “to M. Percerin’s, by Jove I 
was afraid ho would be too busy.” 

' Porthos ; he will 

•;^p fhf me what he wouldn’t do for another. Only you 
I'lhuSt allow yourself to be measured ! ” 

I ' Porthos, with a sigh, ‘‘ ’tis vexatious, but 

. what would you have me do 7 ” 

« Do? As others do ; as tlie king does.” 

witlS^’’" “o^ore the king, too? does Aa put up 

V “The king is a beau, my good friend,- and so are you 
too, whatever you may say about it.” 

, Porthos smUed triumphantly. « Let us go to the king’s 
tailor,” he said; “and since he measures the kitifr i 
think, by my faith, I may do worse than allow him to 
pleasure 


CHAPTER XLym. 

WHO MKS8XRE JEAX PERCERIN WAS. 

c king’s tailor, Messire Jean Percerin, boonpieKi a 
.^ther large house in the Rue St. Honorb, nW th^ Rue 
do I Arbre Sec. Ho was a man of great taste in elegant 
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stuffs, embroi^ries, and velvete, being heredity 
the l^g, Th| preferment of his house reaoh^/^^ 
baek as the tiiie of Charles IX. ; from whose 
as we know, fancies in bravery diflBcult enough tQ 
The Percerin of that period was a Huguenot, 
broise Par6, and had been spared by the Queen of 
the beautiful Margot, as they used to write and 
in those days^i because, in sooth, be was the only 
could make for her those wonderful riding-habits 
she so loved to wear, seeing that they were marveto^^^ 
w'ell suited to hide certain anatomical defects, wliioh 
Queen of Knvarre used very studiously to conceal. 
cerin hemg saved, made, out of gratitude, some beautl^ 
black bodices, very inexpensively indeed, for Qto^^ 
Catherine, who ended by being pleased at the preservatitte 
of a Huguenot people, on wliorn she bad long kwjked wlt^^ 
detestation. But Perccria was a very prudent man ; an& 
having heard it said tliat there was no more dangerous: 
sign for a Protestant than to bo smiled upon by Catlieri^p, 
and having observed that her smiles were more frequent ' 
than usual, he speedily turned Catliolio with all hii?!' 


family; and having thus become irreproachable, attained^, 
the lofty position of master tailor to the Crown of Franco*'* 
Under Henry III., gay king as he was, this position was , 
as grand as the height of one of the loftiest peaks of tho^ 
Pyrenees. Now Percerin hud been a clover man all 
life, and by way of keeping up his reputation beyond tlio-/ 
grave, ,took very good care not to make a bad death of 
and so contrived to die very skillfully ; and that at 
very mpJnent he felt his powers of invention declining,.' 
He left a,8pn and daughter, both worthy of the name they' ; 
were called upon to bear ; the son, a cutter as unerrin|;j| 
and exaefc^ as the square rule ; the daughter apt at 
broidery, and at designing ornaments. The marriage 
Henry IT. and Marie de Medici, and the exquisite court?- . 
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il^itr^ingfor the afore-mentioned queen/togethdr with a 
hyr words let fall by M. de Bassompierre, king of the 
of the period, made the fortune of the second 
p^neration of Percerins. M. Concino Concini, and' his 
Galligalf, who subsequently shone at the French 
eburW sought to Italianize the fashion, and introduced 
^fne Florentine tailors ; but Percerin, touched to the 
^ck in his patriotism and his self-esteem, entirely do- 
ifea^ these foreigners, and that so well, that Concino 
WM the fli'st to give up his compatriots, and held the 
F^eh tailor in such asteem, that he would never employ 
any other; and thus wore a doublet of his on the very 
toy that Yltry blew out his brains with a pistol at the 
Ftot du Louvre. 

' ;^d 80 it was a doublet issuing from M. Percerin’s 
Woi^kshop, which the Parisians rejoiced in hacking into 
ep many pieces with tlio living human body it contained. 
Notydthstanding the favor Concino Concini had shown 
Percerin, the king, Louis XTII., had the generosity to bear 
no malice to liis tailor, and to retain liira in his service. 
At the time that Louis the Just afforded tliis great ex- 
ample of equity, Percerhi had brought up two sons, one 
bf whom made his cledta at the marriage of Anne of 
Austria, invented that admirable Spanish costume, in 
which Richelieu danced a saraband, made the costumes 
for the tragedy of “ Mh’ame,” and stitched on to Buck- 
ingham’s mantle those famous pearls which were destined 
to be scattered about the pavements of the Louvre. A 
man becomes easily notable who has made the dresses of 
a duke of Buckingham, a M. de Cinq- Mars, a Mademoiselle 
^^inon, and a Marion de Lorme. And thus Percerin the 
third had attained the summit of his glory when his 
lather died. This same Percerin III., old, famous and 
wealthy, yet further dressed Louis XTY, ; and haviug no 
son, which was a great cause of sorrow to him^ seeing 
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that with hlm^lf his dynasty would end, he had 
up several ho^M pupils. He possessed a canri^igdy a'i 
country house, men-servants the tidiest in Pari^ ; 

special author!^ from Louis XIV. a pack of hounda^ ^lp 
worked for MM. de Lyomie and Letellier, under 
of patronage; but i>olitic man as ho was, tmd 
State secrets, he never succeedetl in fitting M, Coli>e|^j 
This is beyond explanation; it is a matter for 
or for intuition. Great geniuses of every kind 
unseen, intangible ideas; they act witliout thera#t^> 
knowing why. Tlie great Percerin (for, contrary tp 
rule of dynasties, it was, above all, tli(3 last of the 
cerins who deserved the name of Great), tlie great 
cerin was inspired when ho cut a robe for the queen;i 
a coat for the king; hc^coiild mount a mantle for 
sieur, the clock of a stocking for Madame ; but, in spit^^, 
of his supreme talent, ho could never hit off anything 
preaching a creditable fit for M. Colbert. “ That 
he used often to say, “ is beyond my art ; my needle can 
never dot him dow.” We need scarcely say, that Pet* 
cerin was M, Fouquet’s tailor, and tliat the superintend^^ «■ 
ent highly esteemed him. !M. Percerin was nearly eighty v 
years old, nevertheless still fresh, and at the same time y 
so dry, the courtiers used to say, that he was positively <; 
brittle. His renown and liis fortune were great enough' 
for M. le Prince, that king of fops, to take his arm whettj f 
talking over the fasliions ; and for those least eager > 
pay never to dare to leave their accounts in arrear with ; 
Mm ; for Master Percerin would for the first time raator, 
clothes upon credit, but the second never, unless paid for ;; 
the former order. i ) 

It is easy to see at once that a tailor of such renowh,; ? 
instead of running after customers, made difflculfcle^ " 
about obliging any fresh ones. And so Percerin declined 
to fit bourgeois^ or those who had but recently obtained’ 
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of nobility. A story used to circulate that even 
do Mazarin, in exchange for Perceriii supplying him 
ceremonial vestments as cardinal, one 
day slipped letters of nobility into his pocket 
It Was to the house of this grand llama of tailors that 
^vD’Artagnaii took the despairing Porthos; who, as they 
^,were going along, said to his friend, “Take care, my 
good'D’Art^ not to compromise the dignity of a 
tihan such as I am with the arrogance of this Percerin, 

^ Who wUl, I expect, be very impertinent ; for I give you 
Notice, my friend that if he is wanting in respect I will 
■infallibly chastise him.’* 

Y ^^^^esented by me,^’ replied B’Artagnan, “you have 
nothing to fear, even though you were what you are not.’* 
j *‘Ah! ’tis because 

, l^^hat? Have you anything against Percerin, Por- 
ches?” 

i « I think that I once sent 3Iouston to a fellow of that 
iiame.” 

“ And then?’* 

^ « The fellow refused to supply me.” 

■ . *<Oh, a misunderstanding, no doubt, which it will be 
now exceedingly easy to set right. Mouston must have 
;mdo a mistake,” 

‘‘Perhaps.” 

‘ ' “ He has confused the names.” 

^ “ Possibly. Tliat rascal Mouston never can remember 
names.”- 

“ 1 will take it all upon myself.” 

, “ Very good,” 

;■ ' « Stop the carnage, Porthos ; here we are ” 

«Here! how here? We are at the HaUes; and yoa 
,tOld me the house was at the comer of the Kue de ItArbre 
Sec.” 
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“ Well, I do jt^k, and I see^^ ” 

« What ? ” 

** Fardieu ! tiiat we are at the Halles t ” , ^ ^ 

You do not, I suppose, want our horses to Clamb^^ ttjp 
on the roof of the carriage in front of us.*’ ‘ - , i ^ 

*‘No” . 

“ Nor the carriage in front of us to mount on top 
one in front of it. Nor that the second should he drf|<^^5 
over the roofs of the thirty or forty others wliich haV^^i^^ 
rived before us ? ” > ' ! 

“ No, you are right, indeed. Wliat a number of 
And wliat are they all about?” 

*Tis very simple. They are waiting their turn.” 

“ Bah! Have the comedians of the Hotel de Bour^i^e.. ’ 
shifted their quarters ? ” • . - 

“ No; their turn to obtain an entrance to M. Fercerin’s.V' 
house.” 

And we are going to wait too ? ” 

♦<Oh, we shall show ourselves prompter and nor so, 
proud,” 

What are we to do then ? ” 

“Get down, pass through the fooinien and lackeys, and 
enter the tailor’s house, which I will answer for our doing, 
if you go first.” , , 

‘‘ Come along then,” said Porihos. ^ 

They accordingly alighted and made their way on foOt 
toward the establishment. The cause of the confusion waa^ 
that M. Percent s doors were clo.scd, while a servant standi 
ing before them, was explaining to the illustrious custoih- 
ers of the Ulustrious tailor that just then M. Percerii| 
could not receive anybody. It was bruited alx>ut outsWd , 
Btill, on the authority of what the great lackey had tol4 
some great noble whom he favored, in confidence, 

M. Percerin was engaged on five costumes for the king, 
and that, owing to the urgency of the case, he was medt 
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^ ^ting in his office on the ornaments, colors, and cut of these 
■; ;flve suits. Some, contented with this reason, went away 
•;,,8^in, contented to repeat the tale toothers, butothers more 
, tenacious, tasisted on having the doors opened, and among 
; ;thes6 last toee Blue Ribbons, intended to take parts in a 
pallet, which would inevitably fail unless the said three 
' md their costumes shaped by the very hand of the great 

^r^^“-P-^4onPorthos,w^^^ 

'■ succeeded 

to gauung the counter, behind which the journeymen 

. Wors were doing their best to answer queries. (We 

WrfV, wanted to put off 

.Jorthos like the rest, but D’Artagnan, showing hfmself 

prpnoi^ced merely these words, “ The king’s oMer,” and 

Si ‘i ??;;"? ™'‘ t»” feiio™hari;™gi 

^ the demands of tL 
.■Customers m the absence of their master, leaving off 
Jjmnga stitchto knit a sentence; and when womded 
' expectation, brought down upon 

them too cutting a rebuke, he avIio was attacked made a 
dive and disappeared under the counter. The line of dis 
contented lords formed a truly remarkable picture. Our 
captain of musketeers, a man of sure and rapid observa- 
tipn,took itallin at a glance; and having run over the 
groups, his eye rested on a man in front of him. This 
man, seated upon a stool, scarcely showed his head above 
the counter that sheltered liim. lie was about forty 
ye^ otage, with a melancholy aspect, pale face, and 
80ft Inr^am eyes. He was lookhig at D’Artagnan and 
•tte rest, W'lth lus dun resting upon his hand, Hke a calm 
^dmqiuring amateur. Only on perceivtog, and doubt- 
kss TOcognizmg, our captain, he pulled his hat down 
-OVM his ey^. It was this action, iierhaps, that attracted 

gc'Rtetoan who had 
pulled down hia hat produced an effect entirely different 
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from wjmt be bad desired. In other respects his 
was plain, and bis hair evenly cut enough for custotheipl, 
who were not close observers, to take him for a mero; 
tailor’s apprentice, perched behind the hoax'd, and , 
fully stitching cloth or velvet. Nevertheless, this 
held up his head too often to be very [)rotluGtivery 
ployed with his fingers. D’Artuguau was not deceived, W 
not he ; and he saw at once that if ibis man was Worktop 
at anything, it certainly was not at velvet. 

“Eh I” said he, addressing this man, “and so youhivbj 
become a tailor’s boy, Monsieur Idoli^re ! ” - . 

“ Hush, M. d’Artagnan ! ” replied the man, softly, “yw" 
will make them recognize me.” 

“Well, and what harm ?” 

“ The fact is, there is jioh.arm, but ” 

“ You were going to say there is no good in doing It 
either, is it not so ? ” ' ' 

“Alas ! no; for I was occupied in examining some ox* 
cellent figures.” 

“Go on — go on ; Monsieur l\foliere. 1 quite understand 
the interest you take in the plates — 1 will not disturb your 
studies.” 

“ Thank you.” 

“ But on qne condition : that you tell me where ]\I. Per- 
oerin really is,” 

“Oh! willingly ; in his own rooui. Only ” 

“ Only that one can’t enter it ? ” 

“ Unapproachable.” 

“ For everybody ? ” 

“Everybody. He brought me here so that I might be 
at my ease to make my observations, and then he went 
away.” 

“Well, my dear Monsieur Molidre, but you will go and tell 
him I am here-V 

“ H ” exclaimed MoUdre, in the tone of a courageous 
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v4ofc from which you snatch the bone it has legitimately 
; I gained • « I disturb myself ! Ah 1 Monsieur d’Artagnan, 
.yhow bard you are upon me I ” 

>;• .« If you don’t go directly and tell M. Percerinthat I am 
.rbere, my dear Moli^re,” said D’Artagnan, in a low tone, 
warn you of one thing: that I won’t exhibit to you 
•:the friend I have brought with me.” 

Moli6re indicated Porthos by an imperceptible gesture, 
‘‘.This gentleman, is it not?” 

. “Yes.” 

Mplifire fixed upon Porthos one of those looks which 
penetrate the minds and heart of men. The subject 
doubtless appeared a very promising one, for he im- 
mediately rose and led the way into the adjoining cham- 
ber. 


CHAPTER XLIX, 

THE PATTEKN8. 

Dtmnro all this time the noble mob was slowly heaving 
. away, leaving at every angle of the counter either a mur- 
mur or a menace, as the waves leave foam or scattered sea- 
, weed on the sands, tvhen they retire wit4 the ebbing 
, 'tlde. In about ten minutes Moli6re reappeared, making 
another sign to D’Artagnan from under tfie hanghigs. 
The latter hurried after him, tvith Porthos in the rear, 
andaftOr threading a labyrinth of corridors, introduced 
him to M. Percerin’s room. The old man, with his sleeves 
turned up, was gathering up iu folds a piece of gold- 
flowered brocade, so as the better to exhibit its luster. 
Perceiving D’Artagnan, he put the silk aside, and came 
to meet him, by no means i-adiant with joy, and by no 
means courteous, but take it altogether, in a tolerably 
civil manner. 
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«The captaiii, of the musketeers will excuse 
sure, for I am engaged.” ' ; ^ 

Eh ! yes, on the king’s costumes; I know that, 
dear Monsieur Percerin. You are making three, they 
me,’' 

“Five, my dear sir, five.” ... 

“ Three or five, ’tis all the same to mo, my dear 1 
sieur ; and I know that you will make them most 
sitely.” ^ 

“Yes, I know. Once made they will he the 
beautiful in the world, I do not deny it ; but that theyv 
may be the most beautiful in the world, they must first 
be made; and to do this, captain, I am pressed for I 
time.” ^ 

“ Oh, bah ! there are two days yet ; ’Us much more thah y 
you requne, Monsieur Percerin,” said D’Artagnan, in 
the coolest possible manner. 

Percerin raised his head with the air of a man little ? 
accustomed to be contradicted, even in his whims ; bpt 
B’Artagnan did not pay the least attention to the airs 
which the illustrious tailor began to assume. 

“ My dear M. Percerin,” he conthiued, “ 1 bring you a 
customer.” 

“ Ah ! ah ! ” exclaimed Percerin, crossly. 

“M, l0 Baron du Vallon de Bracieux de Pierrofonda,” 
continued B’Artagnan. Percerin attempted a bow, wliich 
found no favor in the eyes of the terrible Porthos, who^ 
from his first entry into the room, had been regarding the 
tailor askance. 

“A very good friend of mine,” concluded B’Artagnan.. 

“ I will attend to monsieur,” said Percerin, “ but later ” 

“ Later ? but when ? ” 

« When I have time.” 

« You have already told my valet as much,” broke in 
Borthoa, discontentedly. 
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v^^Vory likely,” said Percerin; “Pam nearly always 
pushed for time.” 

“My friend,” returned Porthos, sententiously, “ there is 
always time to bo found when one chooses to seek it.” 

Percerin turned crimson ; an ominous sign indeed in old 
men blanched by age. 

V “Monsieur is quite at liberty to confer his custom else- 
\irhere.” 

Come, come, Percerin,” interposed D’ArtagnaH, “you 
not in a good temper to-day. Well, I will say one 
^6re word to you, which will bring you on your Imees ; 
monsieur is not only a friend of mine, but more, a friend 
of M. Pouquet’s.” 

“ Ah ! ah ! ” exclaimed the tailor, “ that is another thing.” 
Then turning to Porthos, “ Monsieur le baron is attached 
bo the superintendent ? ” he inquired. 

’ ; “ I am attached to myself,” shouted Porthos, at the very 
moment that the tapestry was raised to introduce a new 
speaker in the dialogue. Molicu'e was all observation^ 
[yAidagnan laughed, Porthos swore. 

“ My dear Percerin,” said D’Artagnan, “ you will make 
i dress for the baron. ’Tis I who ask you.” 

“ To ytm I will not say nay, captain.” 

“But that is not all; you will make it for him at 
once.” 

“ ’Tis impossible within eight days.” 

“ That, then, is as much as to refuse, because the dress 
is wanted for tho^/^^6 at Vaux.” 

. “I repeat that it is impossible,” returned the obstinate 
, old man. 

; “By no means, dear Monsieur Percerin, above all if P 
^ ask you,” said a mild voice at the door, a silvery voice 
which made D’Artagnan prick up his ears. It W8W the voice 
of Aramis. 

“ Monsieur d’Uerblay I ” cried the tailor* 
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“ Aramis,” mufniured D’ Artagnan. 

« Ah ! our bishop ! ” said Porthos. 

“ Good-morniiig, D’Artognan ; good-morning, Portho^ ; 
good-morning, ray dear friends,” said Aramis. « Opnie,' 
come, M. Percerin, mako the baron’s dress ; and I will iui. 
swer for it you will gratify M. Fouquel." And he adoonfv 
panied the words with a sign, winch seemed to stty, 
“ Agree, and dismiss them.” 

It appeared that Aramis had over Jlaster Percerin 
influence superior even to D’Arlagnan’s, for tho taUbt* 
bowed in assent, and turning round upon Porthos, said,' 
“ Go and get measured on the oilier .side.” 

Porthos colored in a formidahlo manner. D’Artagnau 
saw the storm coming, and addressing ]\Iolie^re, said to h% 
in an undertone, “ You see before you, my dear monsieur, 
a man who considers himself disgraced, if you measure the 
flesh and bones that Heaven has given liim; study this 
typo for me, Master Aristophanes, and profit by it,’’ 

Moli6re had no need of encouragemcnl-, and his gaze 
dwelt long and keenly on tlio Baron Portlios. Monsieur*” 
he said, you will come with me, I will make them take 
your measure without the measure touching you.” 

“ Oh I” said Porthos, « how do you make that out, my 
friend?” 

“ I say that they simll apply neither line nor rule to the 
seams of your dress. It is a new inetliod we have in- 
vented for measuring people of quality, who are too sen- 
sitive to allow low-born fellows to touch them. We know 
^me susceptible persons who will not put up with being 
measured, a process wJiich, as I think, wounds the natural 
dignity of man; and if perchance Monsieur should be ohe 
of these- — 

“ Corbomff I believe I am too ! ” 

W ell, that i$ a capital and most consolatory coincidence, 
and you shall have the benefit of our invention.” ^ 
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^ now in the world can it be done ? ” asked Porthos, 

;;Selighted. 

I"* Monsieur,” said Moli^re bowing, “ if you will deign to 
"ioJlQw me, you will see.” 

Aramia observed this scene with all his eyes. Perhaps 
te fancied from D’Artagnan’s liveliness that he would 
leave with Porthos, so as not to lose the conclusion of a scene 
^ell begun. But, clear-sighted as he was, Aramis deceived 
.|iimself. Porthos and Moli^ro left together : D’Artagnan 
remained wiLh Percerin. Why? From curiosity, doubt- 
less ; probably to enjoy a little longer the society of his 
good friend Aramis. As Moliere and Porthos disappeared, 
D’Artagnan drew near the bishop of Vannes, a proceeding 
which appeared particularly to disconcert him. 

“ A dress for you, also, is it not, my friend ? ” 

Aramis smiled. No,” said he. 

You will go to Vaux, however ? ” 

' ' I shall go, but without a new dress. You forget, dear 
D’Artagnan, that a poor bishop of Vannes is not rich 
•enough to have new dresses for every 

Bah 1 ” said the musketeer laughing, “ and do we write 
no more poems now, either?” 

, ‘‘ Oh ! D’Artagnan,” exclaimed Aramis, “ I have long 
ago given up all such tomfoolery.” 

“ True,” repeated D’Artagnan, only half convinced. Ad 
for Percerin, lie was once more absorbed in contemplatioa 
of the brocades. 

« Don't you perceive,” said Aramis, smiling, « that we 
are greatly boring this good gentleman, my dear D’^Arta- 
gnan?” 

Ah\ ah ! ” murmured the musketeer, aside ; <‘that is* 
I am boring you, my friend.” Then aloud, « Well, then, 
let us leave ; I have no further business here, and if you 
are as disengaged as I, Aramis-—-” 

^ No, not I— I wish^ 
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« All! you had something particular to say to M* Per- 
cerin ? Why did you not toll mo so at once ? ” 

“Something particular, certainly,” repeate^I Aramfa^ 

« but not for you, D’Artagnan. But, at the same tli^ 1 
hope you will believe that I can never have anythU^ild 
particular to say that a friend like you may not hear it 

“ Oh, no, no ! I am going,” said D^irtagnan, imparting 
to his voice an evident tone of curiosity ; for Aramis’s ap? 
noyance, well dissembled as it was, had not a whitesdap^ 
him ; and ho knew that, in that iinpenetrablo mind, 
thing, even the most apparently trivial, was designed t<^ 
some end ; an unknown one ; but an end that, from the 
knowledge he had of his friend’s character, the musketeelff' 
felt must be important. 

On his part, Aratnis saw that D’Artagnan was not, 
without suspicion, and pressed him. “ Stay, by all means,” 
he said, “ this is wliat it is ” Then turning towards the 
tailor, “ My dear Pcrccrin,” said ho, “ I am even very 
happy that you are here, D’Artagnan.” 

“ Oh, indeed,” exclaimed tlie Gascon, for the third time, 
even less deceived this time than before. 

Percerin never moved. Aram is roused him violently, 
by snatching from liis hands the stuff upon which he was 
engaged, “ My dear Percerin,” said he, “ I have, near at 
hand, M. Lebrun, one of M. Foucpiet’s painters.” ^ 

“Ah, very good,” thought D’Artagnan; “but why 
Lebrun?’” 

Aramis looked at D’Artagnan, who seemed to bo oc- ^ 
cupied with an engraving of Mark Antony. “ And you 
wish that I should make him a dress, similar to those ot ; 
the Epicureans ?” answered Percerin. And while saying 
this, in an absent manner, the worthy tailor endeavored 
to recapture his piece of brocade. 

“ An Epicuijipn’s dress ? ” asked D’Artagnan, in a tone 
of inquiry. 
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« 1 see,” said Aramis, with a most engaging smile ; it 
is written that our dear D’Artagnan shall know all our 
secrets this evening. Yes, friend, you have surely heard 
Sp^k of M. Fouquet’s Epicureans, have you not?” 
^Undoubtedly. Is it not a kind of poetical society, of 
' which La Fontaine, Loret, P611isson, and Moli^re are mem- 
hers, and which holds its sittings at St. Mand6 ? ” 

> « Exactly so. Well, we are going to put our poets in 
uniform, and enrol them in a regiment for the king.” 

: " “ Oh, very well ; I understand ; a surprise M. Fouquet 
is getting up for the king. Be at ease ; if that is the secret 
about M. Lebrun, I will not mention it.” 

' “ Always /agreeable, my friend. No, Monsieur Lebrun 
has nothing to do with this part of it ; the secret which 
concernsmira is far more important than the other.” 

“T]^, if it is so important as all that, I prefer not to 
kno^it,” said D’Artagnan, making a show of departure. 

y Come in, M. Lebrun, come in,” said Aramis, opening 
a side-door with his right hand, and holding back D’Arta- 
gnan with his left. 

« r faith, I, too, am quite in the dark,” quoth Percerin. 
Aramis took an “ opportunity,” as is said m theatrical 
matters. 

“ My dear M. de Percerin,” Aramis continued, “ you are 
making five dresses for the king, are you not? One in 
brocade ; one in hunting-cloth ; one in velvet j one in satin ; 
and one in Florentine stuffs.” 

Ye^ ; but how — do you know all that, monseigneur ?” 
said Percerin, astounded. 

“ It is all very simple, my dear monsieur; there will be 
, a hunt, a banquet, concert, promenade and reception ; these 
five kinds of dress are required by etiquette ” 

V You know everything, monseigneur! ” 

And a thing or two in addition,” metered D’Arta- 
gnan, 
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“ But,” cried the tailor, in triumph, ‘‘ what you do not 
know, monseigneur — ^prince of the church tliough you are 
— what nobody will know — ^whnt only the king, Made- 
moiselle de la Valli^re, and myself do know, is the odor 
of the materials and nature of the ornaments, and the out, 
the ensemble^ the finish of all ! ” 

“Well,” said Animis, “that is precisely what I have 
come to ask you, dear Pcrcorin.” 

“Ah, bah!” exclaimed the tailor, terrified, though 
Aramis had pronounced these words in his softest and 
most honeyed tones. The request appeared, on refleotion, 
so exaggerated, so ridiculous, so monstrous to M. Percerin 
that, first he laughed to himself, then aloud, and finished 
with a shout. D’Artagnan followed his example, not be- 
cause he found the matter so “ very funny " but in order 
not to allow Aramis to cool. 

“ At the outset, I appear tc be hazarding an absurd 
question, do I not?” said Aramis. “l?ut D^Artagnan, 
who is incarnate wisdom itself, will tell you that I could 
not do otherwise than ask you this.” 

“Let us see,” said the attentive musketeer; i>erceiving 
with his wonderful instinct that they had only been 
skirmishing till now, and that the hour of battle was 
approaching. 

“Let us see,” said Percerin, incredulously. 

“Why, now,” continued Aramis “docs M. Fouquot 
give the king — Is it not to please him ?” 

“ Assuredly,” said Percerin. D’^^j-tagnan nodded 
assent. 

“By delicate attentions ? by some happy deviC/C? by a 
Buccession of surprises, 1 ike that of which we were talking ? 
>-the enrolment of our Epicureans.” 

“Admirable.” 

“ Well, then J^bhis is the surprise we intend. M. Lebrun 
here is a man who drawa most exactly.” 

VOL. IV. — 29 
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“Yes,” said Percerin; “I have seen his pictures, and 
observed that the dresses were highly elaborated. 
That is why I at once agreed to make him a costume — 
whether to agree with those of the Epicureans, or an 
original one.” 

“My dear monsieur, we accept your offer, and shall 
presently avail ourselves of it; but just now, M. Lebrun 
is not in want of the dresses you will make for himself, 
but of those you are making for the king.” 

Percerinraade a bound backwards, which D’Artagnan — 
calmest and most appreciative of men did not consider 
overdone ; so many strange and startling aspects wore the 
proposal which Aramis had just hazarded. “ The king’s 
dresses 1 Give the king’s dresses to any mortal whatever 1 
Oh ! for once, monseigneur, your grace is mad I ” cried 
the poor tailor in extremity. 

“ Help mo now, D’Artagnan,” said Aramis, more and 
more calm and smiling. “Help me now to persuade 
monsieur, for you understand; do you not?” 

“ Eh ! eh ! — not exactly, I declare.” 

“ What ! you do not understand that M. Fouquet wishes 
to afford the king the surprise of finding his portrait on his 
arrival at Vaux; and that the portrait, which will be a 
striking resemblance, ought to be dressed exactly as the 
king will be on the day it is shown ? ” 

“ Oh ! yea, yes,” said the musketeer, nearly convinced, 
so plausible was this reasoning. “ Yes, my dear Aramis, 
you are right ; it is a happy idea. I will wager it is one 
of your OAvn, Aramis.” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” replied the bishop ; “ either mine 
or M. Fouquet’s.” Then scanning Percerin, after noticing 
D’Artagnan’s hesitation, “Well, Monsieur Percerin,” he 
asked, “ what do you say to this ? ” 

“ I say, that ” 

“ That you are, doubtless, free to refuse. I know well 
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— and I by no means count upon compelling you, my dear 
monsieur. I will say more, I even understand all the 
delicacy you feel in taking up with M. Fouquet's idea ; you 
dreiid appearing to flatter the king. A noble spirit, M. 
Percerin, a noble spirit ! ” The tailor stammered, 
would, indeed, be a very pretty compliment to pay the 
young prince,” continued Aramis ; “ but as the suriutend- 
ant told me, ‘ if Percerin refuse, tell him that it will not at 
all lower hhn in my opinion, and I shall aways esteem hiirii 
only ’ ” 

“ ‘ Only ? ’ ” repeated Percerin, rather troubled. 

*“Only,’” continued Aramis, “ ‘ I shall bo compelled to 
say to the king,’— you understand, my dear Monsieur 
Percerin, that these are M. Fouqnet’s words— ‘ I shall be 
constrained to say to the king, “ Sire, I had -intended 
to present your majesty with your portrait, but owing to 
a feeling of delicacy, slightly exaggerated perhaps, al- 
though creditable, M. Percerin opposed the project.” ’ ” 

“Opix)secl!” cried the tailor, terrified at the responsi- 
bility which would wengh upon him ; “ I to oppose tho 
desire, the will of M. Fouquet when he is seeking to please 
the king ! Oh, what a hateful word you have uttered, 
monseigneur. Oppose! Oh, ’ti.s not I who said it, 
Heaven have mercy on me. I call the captain of the 
musketeers to witness it! Is it not true, Monsieur 
d’Artagnan, that I have opposed nothing?” 

D’Artagnan made a sign indicating that he wished to 
remain neutral, ile felt that there was an intrigue at 
the bottom of it, whether comedy or tragedy ; ho was at 
his wit’s end at not being able to fathom it, but in the 
meanwhile wished to keep clear. 

But already Percerin, goaded by the idea that the king 
was to be told he stood in the way of a pleasant surprise, 
had offered Lelrun a chair, and proceeded to bring from 
a waidrobe four magnificent dresses, the fifth being still 
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in the workmen’s hands; and these masterpieces he 
successively fitted upon four lay figures, which, imported 
into France in the time of Concini, had been given to 
Percerin II. by Marshal D’Onore, after the discc«nfiture 
of the Italian tailors ruined in their competition. The 
painter set to work to draw and then to paint the dresses. 
But Aramis, who was closely watching all the phases of 
his toil, suddenly stopped him. 

‘^I think you have not quite got it, my dear Lebrun,” 
he said ; “ your colors wiU deceive you, and on canvas we 
shall lack that exact resemblance which is absolutely 
requisite. Time is necessary for attentively observing 
the finer shades.” 

“ Quite true,” said Percerin, “ but time is wanting, and 
on that head, you will agree with me, monseigneur, I can 
do nothing.” 

“Then the affair will fail,” said Aramis, quietly, “ and 
that because of a want of precision in the colors.” 

Kevertheless Lebura went on copying the materials and 
ornaments with the closest fidelity — a process which 
Aramis watched with ill-concealed impatience. 

“ What in the world, now, is the meaning of this imbrog- 
lio ? ” the musketeer kept saying to himself. 

“ That will never do,” said Aramis ; “M. Lebrun, close 
your box, and roll up your canvas,” 

“But, monsieur,” cried the vexed painter, “the light is 
abominable here.” 

“ Ah idea, M. Lebrun, an idea ! If we had a pattern of 
the materials, for example, and with time, and a better 
light ” 

“Oh, then,” cried Lebrun, “I would answer for the 
effect.” 

“ Good ! ” said D’Artagnan, “ this ought to be the knotty 
point of the whole thing ; they want a pattern of each of the 
materials. Mordiouz / Will this Percerin give in now?” 



KOLtkEE OBTAINS AH IDEA. 

Percerin, beaten from his last retreat, and duped, more- 
over, by the feigned gootlruature of Ararnitt, cut out five 
patterns and handed tliem to the bishop of Vamies. 

“ I like this better. That is your opinion, is it notV*^ 
said Araniis to D’Artagiiau. 

“ My dear Aramis,^’ said D’Artagnan, “ my opinion is 
that you are always the same.” 

“ And, consequently, always your friend,” said the bishop 
in a charming tone. 

“Yes, yes,” said D’Artagnan, alond; then, in a lovr 
voice, “If lam your dupe, double Jesuit that you are, I 
will not be your accomplice ; and to prevent it, ’tis time 
I left this place.” “Adieu, Aramis,” he added aloud, 
•‘adieu; I am going to rejoin Porthos” 

“Then wait for said Ararais, }K>cketing the patterns, 
“ for I liave done, and shall be glad to say a parting word 
to our dear old friend.” 

Lebrun packed up his imints and brushes, Percerin put 
back the dresses into the closet, Aramis put Ins liand on 
his pocket to assure himself the pattorus were secure;-— 
and they all left the study. 


CHAPTER L. 

WHEEK, PBOBABLY, MOLikttK OBTAINED IHS FIBST IDEA OB 
THE BOtTKGEOIS GENTILUOMHCE. 

D’Abtaghan found Porthos in the adjoining chamber ; 
but no longer an irritated Porthos, or a disappointed Por- 
thos, but Porthos radiant, blooming, fascinating, and chat- 
ting with Moli^re, who was looking upon him with a species 
of idolatry, and as a man would who had not only never 
eeen anything greater, but not even ever anything so great. 
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Aramis went straight up to Porthos and offered him his 
white hand, which lost itself in the gigantic clasp of his 
old friend, — an operation which Aramis never hazarded 
without a certain uneasiness. But the friendly pressure 
having been performed not too painfully for him, the 
bishop of Vannes passed over to Molidre. 

Well, monsieur,” said he, “will you come with me to 
Saint-Mand^.” 

“ I will go anywhere you like, monseigneur,” answered 
Molidre. 

“ To Saint-Mand6 1 ” cried Porthos, surprised at seeing 
the proud Bishop o2 Vannes fraternizing with a journey- 
man tailor. “ What, Aramis, are you going to take this 
gentleman to Saint-Mand6 ? ” 

“ Yes,” said'Aramis, smiling, “ our work is pressing.” 

“And besides, my dear Porthos,” continued D’Arta- 
gnan, “ M. Moli(ire is not altogether what he seems.” 

“ In what way ? ” asked Porthos, 

“Why, this gentleman is one of M. Percerin’s chief 
clerks, and is expected at Saint-Mand5 to try on the 
dresses which M. Fouquet has ordered for the Epicu- 
reans.” 

“’Tis precisely so,” said Molidre. 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“Come, then, my dear M. Molidre,” said Aramis, “that 
is, if you have done with M. du Vallon ? ” 

“We have finished,” replied Porthos. 

“And you are satisfied ? ” asked D’Artagnan. 

“ Completely so,” replied Porthos. 

Moli6re took his leave of Porthos with much ceremony, 
and grasped the hand which the captain of the musketeers 
furtively offered liim. 

“Pray, monsieur,” concluded Porthos, mincingly, 
“ above all, be exact.” 

“You will have your dress the day after to-morroWf 
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monsieur le baron^” answered Moli^re. And he left with 
Aramis. 

Then D’Artagnan, taking Porthos’s arm, « What has 
this tailor done for you, my dear Porthos,’^ he asked, that 
you are so pleased with him ? 

“ Wliat has he done for me, my friend ! done for me! 
cried Porthos, enthusiastically. 

“ Yes, I ask you, what has ho done for you?” 

My friend, he has done that which no tailor ever yet 
accomplished ; he has taken my measure witiiout touch* 
ingme!” 

“Ah, bah! tell me how he did it?” 

“First, then, they went, I don’t know whore, for a 
number of lay figures, of all heights and sizes, hoping 
there would be one to suit mine, but the largest — that of 
the drum-major of the Swiss guard — was two inches too 
short, and half a foot too narrow in the clujst ” 

“ Indeed 1 ” 

“ It is exactly as T tell you, D’Artagnan ; but he is a great 
man, or at the very least a great tailor, is this M. Moli^re. 
He was not at all put at fault by the circumstance.” 

“ What did he do, then? ” 

“ Oh ! it is a very simple matter. P faith, ’tis an un- 
heard of thing that people should have been so stupicf 
not to have discovered this method from the first. What 
annoyance and humiliation they would have spared me! ” 

“ Not to speak of the costumes, my dear Porthos.” 

“Yes, thirty dresses.” 

“ Well, my dear Porthos, come, tell me M. Moli^re’s plan.” 

“Moli^re? You caU him so, do you ? I shall make a 
point of recollecting his name.” 

“ Yes ; or Poquelin, if you prefer that.” 

“ No ; I like Moli^re best. Wlien 1 wish to recollect 
hia name, I shall think of volihr^ [an aviary] ; and as 1 have 
one at Pierrefonds ” 
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« Capital! ” returned D’Artagnan. “ And M. Moliftre’a 
plan?” 

« ’Tis this ; instead of pulling me to pieces, as all these 
rascals do — of making me bend my back, and double my 

joints — all of them low and dishonorable practices ” 

D’Artagnan made a sign of approbation with Ms head, 
“‘Monsieur,’ he said to me,” continued Porthos,‘“a 
gentleman ought to measure Mmself . Do me the pleasure 
to draw near tMs glass ; ’ and I drew near the glass. I 
must own I did not exactly understand what tMs good 
M. Voli5ro wanted with me.” 

“Moli5re?” 

“ Ah I yes, Moli5re — ^Moli^re. And as the fear of being 
measured still possessed me, ‘ Take care,’ said I to him, 
‘‘What you are going to do with me ; lam very ticklish, 
I warn you.’ But he, with his soft voice (for he is a 
courteous fellow, we must admit, my friend), he with his 
soft voice, ‘Monsieur,’ said he, ‘ that your dress may fit 
you well, it must be made according to your figure. Your 
figure is exactly reflected in this mirror. We shall take 
the measure of tliis reflection.’ ” 

“ In fact,” said D’Artagnan, “ you saw yourself in the 
glass ; but where did they find one in which you could 
see your whole figure? ” 

My good friend, it is the very glass in wMch the king 

is used to* look to see liimself.” 

I “Yes ; hut the king is a foot and a half shorter than 
you are.” 

Ah ! well, I know not how that may be ; it is, no 
doubt, a cunning way of flattering the king ; but the 
looking-glass was too large for me. ’Tis true that its 
height was made up of three Venetian plates of glass, 
placed one above another, and its breadth of three similar 
parallelograms in juxtaposition.” 

“ Oh, Porthos ! what excellent words you haw oom- 
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mand of. Where in the world did you acquire such a 
voluminous vocabulary?” 

“ At Belle-Isle. Aramis and I had to use such words 
in our strategic studies and eastranientative experiments.” 

D’Artagnan recoiled, as thougli the sesquipedalian 
syllables had knocked the breath out of his body. 

“ Let us return to the looking-glass, my friemL” 

“ Then, this good M. Voli^re ” 

“ Moli^re.” 

y es— Moliore— you are right. You will see now, my 
dear friend, that I shall recollect his name quite well. 
This excellent M. Molitue set to work tracing out lines on 
the mirror, with a piece of Spanisli chalk, following in all 
the make of my arms and my shoulders, all the while 
expounding this maxim, which I thought admirable: ‘It 
is advisable that a dress should not incommode its 
wearer.’ ” 

“ In reality,” said D’Artagnan, “ that is an excellent 
maxim, which is, unfortunately, seldom carried out in 
practice.” 

“ That is why I found it all Uie more astonishing, when 
he expatiated upon it.” 

“ Ah I he expatiated ? ” 

“ Parhleu / ” 

“ Let me hear his theory.” 

“ ‘ Seeing that,’ he continued, ‘ one may, in awkward 
circumstances, or in a troublesome position, have one’s 
doublet on one’s shoulder, and not desire to take one’s 
doublet off ’ ” 

“True,” said D’Artagnan. 

“ ‘And so,’ continued M, Voli^re ^ 

“Moh&re.” 

“ MoliCre, yes. ‘And so,’ went on M. Molidre, ‘you 
want to draw your sword, monsieur, and you have your 
doublet on your back. What do you do ? ^ 
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‘ I take it off,’ I answered. 

« ‘ Well, no,’ he replied. 

«<How, no?* 

“ ‘ I say that the dress should be so well made, that it 
will in no way encumber you, even in drawing your 
sword.’ 
i“Ah,ahl’ 

Throw yourself on guard,’ pursued he. 

« I did it with such wondrous firmness, that two panes 
of glass burst out of the window. 

‘ ’Tis nothing, nothing,’ said he. ‘ Keep your position.’ 

“ I raised my left arm in the air, the forearm gracefully 
bent, the ruflQe drooping, and my wrist curved, while my 
right arm, half extended, securely covered my wrist with 
the elbow, and my breast with the wrist.” 

“ Yes,” said d’Artagnan, “ ’tis the true guard — the 
academic guard.” 

« You have said the very word, dear friend, In the 
meanwhile, Yolifire 

“ Moli^re.” 

*‘Hold! I should certainly, after all, prefer to call him 
—what did you say his other name was?” 

« Poquelin.” 

« I prefer to call him Poquelin.” 

« And how will you remember this name better than 
the other?” 

“You imderstand, he calls himself Poquelin, does 
not?” 

“Yes.” 

“If I were to call to mind Madame Coquenard.” 

“Good.” 

“And change Coc into Poc, nard into tin; and instead 
of Ck>quenard I shall have Poquelin.” 

“ *Tia wonderful,” cried D’Artagnan, astounded. “ Go 
on, my Mend, I am listening to you with admiration.” 
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“ This Coquelin sketched my arm on the glass ” 

“I beg your pardon — Poquelin.” 

“'^at did I say, then?” 

« You said CJoquclin ” 

« Ah ! true. This Poquelin, then, sketched my arm on 
the glass ; but he took his time over it; he kept 
at me a good deal. The fact is, that I must 
looking particularly handsome. 

‘ Does it wdary you ? ’ he asked. 

« < A little,^ I repelled, bending a; hi my hands, < but 
I could hold out for on hour dr so longer.' 

“ ‘ No, no, I will not allow it ; the willing fellows will 
make it a duty to support your arms, as of old, men sup- 
ported those of the prophet.' 

Very good,’ I answered. 

‘‘‘That will not be humiliating to you?' 

“ ‘ My friend,’ said I, ‘ there is, I think, a great difference 
between being supported and being measured.’ ” 

“The distinction is full of the soundest sense,” inter- 
rupted D’Artagnan. 

“Then,” continued Porthos, “he made a sign, two lads 
approached ; one supported my left arm while the other, 
with infinite address, supported my right.” 

“ ‘ Another, my man,’ cried he. A tliird approached. 
‘Support Monsieur by the waist,’ said he. The gargon 
j^mplied.” 

“ So that you were at rest?” asked D'Artagnan. 

“ Perfectly ; and Poequenard drew me on the glass.” 

“Poquelin, my friend.” 

“ Poquelin— you are right. Stay, decidedly I prefer 
calling him Voli6re.” 

“ Yes ; and then it was over, wasn't it? ” 

“ During that time Voli^re drew me as I appeared in 
the mirror.” 

“ TTwaa delicate in him.” 
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“ I much like the plan ; it is respectful, and keeps every 
one in his place.” 

And there it ended ? ” ■ , , 

“ Without a soul having touched me, my friend.” 

“ Except the three gargons who supported you. ** 

« Doubtless ; but I have, I think, already explained to 
you the difference thero is between supporting and 
measuring” 

“’Tis true,” answered D’Artagnan; who said after- 
wards to himself, “J’faith, I greatly deceive myself, or I 
have been the means of a good windfall to that rascal 
Moli^re, and we shall assuredly see the scene hit off to 
the life in some comedy or other.” Porthos smiled. 

“What are you laughing at?” asked D’Artagnan. 

“ Must I confess? Well, I was laughing over my good 
fortune.” 

“Oh, that is true; I don’t know a happier man than 
you. But what is this last piece of luck that has befallen 
you?” 

‘‘ Well, my dear fellow, congratulate me.” 

“ I desire nothing better.” ^ 

“ It seems that I am the first who has had his measure 
taken in that manner.” 

“Are you sure of it?” 

“ Nearly so. Certain signs of intelligence which passed 
between Voli^re and the other gargoixs showed me the 
fact.” 

“Well, my friend, that does not surprise tue from 
Moli^re,” said D’Artagnan. 

“ Voli^re, my friend.” 

“ Oh, no, no, indeed ! I am very willing to leave you to 
go on saying Voli^re ; but, as for me, I shall continue to 
say Moli^re. Well, this, I was saying, does not surprise 
me, coming from Moli^re, who is a very ingenious felloW) 
and inspired you with this grand idea.” 
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«*It will be of great use to him by and by, I am sure.** 

“ Won’t it be of use to him, indeed ? I l)6lieve you it 
will, and that m the highest degree; — for you seo niy 
friend Moli^re is of all known t(Ulors the man who best 
clothe9»our barons, com t os, and marquises — according to 
their measure.” 

On this observation, neither the appliciition nor depth 
of which shall we discuss, D’Artagnan and Porthoa 
quitted M. de Percerin’s house and rejoined their carriage, 
wherein we will leave them, in order to look after Moli^re 
and Aramis at Saint Mand4. 


CHAPTER LL 


rHB BEB-niVE, THK BKES, AND THE HONBT. 

The Bishop of Vannes, much annoyed at having 
met D’Artagnan at M. Percerin’s, returned to Saint 
Maude in no very good huiuDr. Moli^re, on the 
other hand, quite delighted at having maflo such a 
capital rough sketch, and at knowing where to find its 
original again, whenever he should desire to convert his 
sketch into a picture, Moli^rc arrived in tho merriest of 
moods. All tho first story of tho left wing was occupied 
by the most celebrated Epicureans in Paris, and those on 
the freest footing in the house — every one in his compart- 
ment, like the bees in their cells, employed in producuig 
the honey intended for that royal cake which M. Fouquet 
proposed to offer his majesty Louis Xi v''. during 
at Vaux. P^lisson, his head leaning on his hand, was 
engaged in drawing out tho plan of the prologue to the 
“FJeheux,” a comedy in three acts, which was to be put 
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on the stage by Poquelin de Moli^re, as D’Artagnan 
called him, or Coquelin de Voli^re, as Porthos styled him. 
Loret, with all the charming innocence of a gazetteer,— 
the gazetteers of all ages have always been so artless !— 
Loret was composing an account of the f^tes of Vaux, 
before those fetes had taken place. La Fontaine sauntered 
about from one to the other, a peripatetic, absent-minded, 
boring, unbearable dreamer, who kept buzzing and hum- 
ming at everybody’s elbow a thousand poetic abstractions, 
lie so often disturbed Pelisson, that the latter, raising 
his head, crossly said, “ At least, La Fontaine, supply me 
with a rhyme, since you have the run of the gardens at 
Parnassus.” 

‘^What rhyme do you want?” asked Hlq Fabler^ as 
Madame de S6vign6 used to call him. 

I want a rhyme to lumi^reP 

“ Otnihre^'^ answered La Fontaine. 

“ Ah, but, my good friend, one cannot talk of wheelruts 
when celebrating the delights of Vaux,” said Loret. 

‘‘ Besides, it doesn't rhyme,” answered Pelisson. 

“What! doesn’t rhyme!” cried La Fontaine, in sur- 
prise. 

“ Yes ; you have an abominable habit, ray friend, — a 
habit which will ever prevent your becoming a poet of 
the first order. You rhyme in a slovenly manner.” 

“ Oh, oh, you think so, do you, P<^lisson ? ” 

“Yes, I do, indeed. Remember that a rhyme is never 
good so long as one can find a better.” . 

“ Then I will never write anything again save in prose,” 
said La Fontaine, who had taken up P61isson’s reproach 
in earnest. “ Ah ! I often suspected I was nothing but a 
rascally poet! Yes, ’tis the very truth.” 

“ Do not say so ; your remark is too sweeping, and 
there is much that is good in your ‘ Fables.' ” 

^ And to begin,” continued La Fontaine, following up his 
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idea, “I will go and bum a hundred verses I have just 
made.” 

“ Where are your verses ? ^ 

In my head.” 

“ W ell, if they are in your head you cannot bum 
them.” 

“True,” said La Fontaine; “but if I do not bum 
them ” 

“ Well, what will happen if you do not burn them ? ” 

“ They will remain, in my mind, and I shall never for- 
get them?” 

“ The deuce ! ” cried Loret ; “ what a dangerous thing ! 
One would go mad with it I ” 

“ The deuce ! the deuce ! ” repeated La Fontaine ; “ what 
can I do ? ” 

“ I have discovered the way,” said Moli^re, who had en- 
tered just at this point of the conversation. 

“What way?” 

“Write them first and burn them afterwards.” 

“How simple! Well, I should never have discovered 
that. What a mind that devil of a Moli6re has ! ” said 
La Fontaine. Then, striking his forehead, “ Oh, thou wilt 
never be aught but an ass, Jean La Fontaine ! ” he added, 

“ TFAa^areyou saying there, my friend?” broke in 
Mpli^re, approaching the poet, whose aside ho had heard. 

“ I say I shall never be aught but an ass,” answered 
La Fontaine, with a heavy sigh and swimming eyes. 

“ Yes, my friend,” he added, with increasing grief, “ it 
seems that I rhyme in a slovenly manner,” 

“Oh, ’tis wrong to say so.” 

“ Nay, I am a poor creature ! ” 

“ Who said so ? ” 

“Par^fow/ ’twas P^lisson; did you not, P41lsson?” 

Pelisson, again absorbed in his work, took good care not ^ 
to answer. 
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«But if P61isson said you were so,” cried Moli^re, 

P61isson has seriously offended you.” 

“ Do you think so ? ” 

“ Ah ! I advise you as you are a gentleman, not to leave 
an insult like that unpunished.” 

“ What!'" exclaimed La Fontaine. 

“ Did you ever fight ?” 

“Once only, with a lieutenant in the light horse.” 

“ What wrong had he done you ? ” 

“ It seems he ran away with ray wife.” 

“ Ah, ah ! ” said Moli6re, becoming slightly pale ; but, as 
at La Fontaine’s declaration, the others had turned round, 
Moli^re kept upon his lips the rallying smile which had so 
neiurly died away, and continuing to make La Fontaine 
speak 

“And what was the result of the duel?” 

“The result was, that on the ground my opponent dis- 
armed me, and then made an apology, promising never 
again to set foot in my house. ” 

“ And you considered yourself satisfied,” said Moli^re. 

“ Not at all ! on the contrary, I picked up my sword. 
‘ I beg your pardon, monsieur,’ I said, ‘ I have not fought 
you because you were my wife’s friend, but because I w«i8 
told I ought to fight. So, as I have never known any 
peace save since you made her acquaintance, do me the 
pleasure to continue your visits as heretofore, or morhleu ! 
let us set to again.’ And so,” continued I^a Fontaine, 
“he was compelled to resume his friendship with madame, 
and I continue to be the happiest of husbands.” 

All burst out laughing. Moli^re alone passed his hand 
across his eyes. Why? Perhaps to wipe away a tear, 
perhaps to smother a sigh. Alas ! we know that Moli^re 
was a moralist, but he was not a philosopher. “ ’Tis all 
one,” he said, returning to the topic of the conversation, 

P41is8on has insulted you.” 
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Ah, truly ! J had already forgotten it.’’ 

« And I am going to challenge him on your behalf*’’ 

** Well, you can do so, if you think it indispensable.” 

“I do think it indispensable, and I am going to—*” - 

“ Stay,” exclaimed La Fontaine, “I want your 
vice.” 

^ Upon what ? this insult? ” 

“ No ; tell me really now whether lumiire does not rhyxxi^ \ 
with ' 

‘‘I should make them rhyme.” 

“ Ah ! I knew you would.” 

« And I have made a hundred thousand such rhymes to. 
my time.” 

“A hundred thousand!” cried La Fontaine. “Pour; 
times as many as * La Pucelle,’ which M. Chaplain is modir 
tating. Is it also on this subject, too, that you have com** 
posed a hundred thousand verses ? ” 

“Listen to me, you etenially absent-minded creature,” 
said Moli^re. 

“ It is certain,” continued Fontaine, “ that Uguimy 
for instance, rhymes with posthumeP 

“In the plural, above all.” 

“ Yes, above all in the plural, seeing that then it rhymes 
not with three letters, but with four ; as omi^re does with 
lumi^reP 

« But give me omQres and lumi^ra in the plural, my 
dear P^lisson,” said La Fontaine, clapping his hand on, 
the shoulder of his friend, whose insult ho had quite 

forgotten, “and they will rliymo.” 

“ Hem ! ” coughed P61is8on. 

“ Moli^re says so, and Molidre is a judge of such things { ho 
declares he Im himself made a hundred thousand verses.” 

« CJome,” said Molidre, laughing, “ he is off now.” 

“ It is like riva^€y which rhymes admirably witti herbage 
I would take my oath of it.” 
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; ^ said Moli^re, 

, ^ I toll you all thiS) ’ contiiiuod Xja iPoiitaiiiBj bocatuo 
fpxx are preparing a diveriUaement for Vaux, are you 
ftpt ? ” 

Yes, the ‘F&cheux,’” 

“Ah, yes, the ‘ Fteheux ; ’ yes, I recoUect. Well, I was 
thin^g a prologue would admirably suit your diverdatt. 
mentP 

: ^ Doubtless it would suit capitally.” 

Ahl you are of my opinion? ” 

« So much so, that I have asked you to write this very 
prologue.” 

^ You asked me to write it ? ” 

*vYes, you, and on your refusal begged you to ask Pflis- 
^n^ who is engaged upon it at this moment.” 

“ Ah ! that is what P61isson is doing then?” 

/‘P faith, my dear Moli^re, you are indeed often riirht ” 
“When?” * ^ 

^ « When you call me absent-minded. It is a monstrous 
defect; I will cure myself of it, and do your prologue for 
you*** ® 

‘‘ But inasmuch as P41isson is about it I——” 

« Ah, true, miserable rascal that I am I Loret was in- 
deed right in saying I was a poor creature.” 

“ It was not Loret who* said so, my friend.” 

“ Well, then, whoever said so, ’tis the same to me I And 
so your divertiaaemene is called the ‘ F&cheux ? * Well, can 
you not make heureux rhyme with /” 

\ ** If obliged, yes.” 

“And even with capricieucc."^ 

“Oh, no, no,” 

“It would bo hazardous, and yet why so?” 

“There is too great a difference in the cadences ” 

. “I was fancying,” said La Fontaine, leaving MoUdre fw 
libret — I was fancying——” 
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“What -were you fancying ?" said Loret, fa the middfe 
of a sentence. “Make haste.” 

“You are writing the prologue to the ‘Fteiieut’ an 
you not?” ' y‘ 

“ No ! OTonft'au / it is Pfilisson.” i ' 

“ Ah, Pelisson I ” cried La Fontaine, going over to 
“ I was fancying,” he continued, “ that the nymph of '■ 
Vaux ” • X 

“ Ah ! beautiful 1 ” cried Loret. “ The nymph of Vauxl ' 
thank you, La Fontaine ; you have just given me the tFO' 
concluding verses of my paper.” 

“ Well, if you can rhyme so well. La Fontafaei” aald. 
Pelisson, “ tell me now in what way you would begin fay 
prologue?” 

“I should say, for instance, ‘Oh! nymph, who——’; 
After ‘who’ I should place a verb in the second perscm 
singular of the present indicative ; and should go on thus ; 

‘ this grot profound.’ ” 

“But the verb, the verb?” asked Pdlisson. 

“ To admire the greatest king of all kings round,” con- 
tinued La Fontaine. 

“But the verb, the verb,” obstinately insisted Pelisson. 
“This second person singular of the present indicative?*’ 

“Well, then; quittest: — 

“ O, nymph, who quittest now this grot profound, 

To admire the greatest king of all kings round.” 

“You would put ‘ who quittest,’ would you?” 

“Why not?” 

“‘Quittest,’ after ‘you who?’” 

“Ah! my dear fellow,” exclaimed La Fontaine, “you 
are a shocking jiedant ! ” 

“Without counting,” said Moli^re, “that the second 
verse, ‘king of all kings round,’ is very weak, my dear La 
Fontafadi” 
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; ^‘‘Tben you see clearly I am nothing but a poor creaf 
ture,— a shuffler, as you said.” 

I never said so.” 

, “Then, as Loret said.” 

“And it was not Loret either ; it was P41isson.” 

“Well, P61isson was right a hundred times over. But 
what annoys me more than anything, my dear Molidre, is, 
that I fear we shall not have our Epicurean dresses.” 

“ You expected yours, then, for the 

“Yes, for the fete^ and then for after the f^e. My 
housekeeper told me that my own is rather faded.” 

“ Diahlel your housekeeper is right ; rather more than 
faded” 

“ Ah, you see,” resumed La Fontaine, “ the fact is, I left 
it on the floor in my room, and my cat 

“Well, your cat 

“She made her nest upon it, which has rather changed 
its color.” 

Moli^re burst out laughing; Pelisson and Loret fol- 
' lowed his example. At this juncture, the Bishop of Van- 
nes appeared, with a roll of plans and parchments under 
his arm. As if the angel of death had chilled all gay and 
sprightly fancies — as if that wan form had scared away 
the Graces to whom Xenocrates sacrificed— silence im- 
^ mediately reigned through the study, and every one re- 
sumed his self-possession and his pen. Aramis distributed 
the notes of invitation, and thanked them in the name of 
M. Fouquet, “ The superintendent,” he said, “ being kept 
to his room by business, could not come and see them, 
but begged them to send him some of the fruits of their 
day’s work, to enable him to forget the fatigue of his labor 
in the night.” 

V At these words, all settled down to work. La Fon- 
placed himself at a table, and set his rapid pen an 
endless dance across the smooth white vellum i P^lisaoii 
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niade a lair c4py of hia prologue; Moline contrlbutec 
fifty fresh verses, with which his visit to Fercerhj hi^ 
inspired him ; lioret, an article on the marvelous /Hei h< 
predicted ; and Aramis, laden with his booty like the Hcli 3 | 
of the bees, that great black drone, decked with purph 
and gold, re-entered his apartment, silent and busy* Bui 
before departing, “ Remember, gentlemen,” said he, « w 
leave to-morrow evening.” 

** In that case, I must give notice at home,” said Bfo- 
li^re. 

“ Yes ; poor Moli^re I ” said Loret, smiling ; he lovei 
his home.” 

“ ‘ He loves,’ yes,” replied Moli^re, with hia sad, sweei 
smile. “ ‘ He loves,’ that does not mean, they love Ai’m.” 

“ As for me, said La Fontaine, “ they love me at Chateau 
Thierry, I am very sure.” 

Aramis here re-entered after a brief disappearance < 
“ Will any one go with me? ” he asked. “ I am gohigby 
Paris, after having passed a quarter of an hour with M. 
Fpuquet. I offer my carriage.” 

“ Good,” said Moliere, “ I accept it. I am in a hurry.” 

I shall dine here,” said Loret. “ M. do Gourville haa 
promised me some craw-fish.” 

“ He has promised me some whitings. Find a rhyme 
for that, La Fontaine ” 

Aramis went out laughing, as only he could laugh, and 
Moliere followed him. They were at the bott(jm of the 
stairs, wh^ La Fontaine opened the door, and shouted 
out ; — 


“ He hjM promised us some whitings, 

In return for these our writings.’* 

The shouts of laughter reached the ears of Fouquet at 
the moment Aramis opened the door of the study. As to 
Moliere, he had undertakeu to order the horses, while 
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: lArwilia went to exchange a parting word^th the super- 
.lintendent. “Oh, how they are laughing there!” said 
Fouquetj with a pigh. 

Do you not laugh, monseigneur ? ” 

“ I laugh no longer now, M. d’Herblay, The fUe is 
approaching ; money is departing.” 

Have I not told you that was my business ? 

“Yes, you promised me millions.” 

“You shall have them the day after the king’s wOrie 
into Vaux” 

^Fouquet looked closely at Aramis, and passed the back 
Of his icy hand across his moistened brow. Aramis per- 
^ved that the superintendent either doubted him, or felt 
he was powerless to obtain the money. IIow could Fou- 
quet suppose that a poor bishop, ex-abb6, ex-musketeer 
could find any? ’ 

“ Why doubt me ? ” said Aramis. Fouquet smiled and 
shook his head. 

“ Man of little faith ! ” added the bishop. 

M. d’Herblay,” answered Fouquet, “if I 

IftXI— ., 1 . „ , 

“Well; if you ‘fall?’” 

“ I shall, at least, fall from such a height, that I shall 
Shatter myself in falling.” Then giving himself a shake, 
as though to escape from himself, “Whence come you ” 
said he, “ my friend ? ” * 

« From Paris— from Percerin.” 

“And what have you been doing at Percerin’s, for I 

suppose you attach no such great importance to oitr poet’s 
dresses ? ” ^ 

“ No ; I went to prepare a surprise.” 

“ Surprise ? ” 

“Yes ; which you are to give to the king.” 

“ And will it cost much ? ” 

«OhI a hundred pistoles you will give Lebrun.” 
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A painting^*— Ah ! all the better ! And ti^hat is ihia 
painting to represent ? ” 

^ I will tell you ; then at the same time, whateveif 
may say or thito of it, I went to see the dresses for but 
poets.” 

“ Bah ! and they will be rich and elegant f ” 

“ Splendid ! There will be few great monsei^^ITti 
with so good. People will see the difference there^ fS 
between the courtiers of wealth and those of friendshipt’' 
‘‘ Ever generous and grateful, dear prelate*” ‘ 

“ In your school.” 

Fouquet grasped his hand. “ And where are you go* 
ing?^’ he said. 

“ I am off to Paris, when you shall have given a ce^tida 
letter” 

“Fort om?” 

«M. de Lyonne.” 

And whac do you want with Lyonne ? ” 
wish to make him sign a lettre de cachet.^* 

^JOettre de cachet I ’ Do you desire to put somebody in 
theBastile?” 

« On the contrary— to let somebody out,” 

And who ? ” 

« A poor devil— a youth, a lad who has been Bastlled 
these ten years, for two Latin verses he mode against the 
Jesuits.” 

“ * Two Latin verses ! ’ and, for ‘ two Latin verses,’ the 
miserable being has been in prison for ten years ! ” 

« Yes!” 

•‘And has committed no other crime ?” 

•‘ Beyond this, he is as innocent as you or 
« On your word?” 

« On my honor ! ” 

« And his name is ^ 

"Seldom” . - 
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, «TeB.-BTit it is too bad. You knew’ this, and vou 

• never told me I ” ’ 

«’Twa8 only yesterday his mother appUed to me. mon- 

« And the woman is poor 1 ” 

• “In the deepest misery.” 

“Heaven,” ^id Fouquet, “sometimes bears with such 

wretches 

who doubt of Its existence. Stay, M. d’Herblay.” And 
Fouquet, takmg a pen, wrote a few rapid lines to his col- 
league Lyonne. Aramis took the letter and made ready 

draper,’ and 

took out ten government notes which were there, eachfor 
a thous^d francs, “Stay,” he said; “set the son atlil 

tell her — ^ 

“ What, monseigneur ? ” 

“ is ten thousand livres richer than I. She 

^ould^y, I am but a poor superintendent! Go! and I 
pray that God will bless those who are mindful of his 

^“So also do I pray,” replied Aramis, kissing Fouquet’s 

And he went out quickly, carrying off the letter for 

Molidre, who was begmning to lose patience. ^ 


CHAPTER LH. 

akother supper at the bastire. 

clock of the 

BwtUe, that famous clock, which like aU the accessories 
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of the state prison, the very use of which la a torture^ ro» 
called to the prisoners’ minds the destination of every 
hour of their punishment* The time-piece of the BwtUe, 
adorned with figures, like most of the clocks of the pori^ 
represented St. Peter in bonds. It was the supper , hour 
of the unfortunate captives. The doors grating on their 
enormous hinges, opened for the passage of the haehete 
and trays of provisions, the abundance and the dello^ 
of which, as M. de Baisemeaux has liimself taught us, 
was regulated by the condition in life of the prisonori 
We understand on this head the theories of M. de Baise- 
meaux, sovereign dispenser of gastronomio delioaoles, 
head cook of the royal-fortress, whose trays, full-ladep, 
were ascending the steep staircases, carrying some conso^, 
lation to the prisoners in the shape of honestiy-flllad 
bottles of good vintages. Tliis same hour was that of M. 
le Gouvemeur’s supper also. He had a guest to-day, and 
the spit turned more heavily than usual. Boast partridges 
flanked with quails and flanking a larded leveret ; boiled 
fowls ; ham, fried and sprinkled with wldte wine, cardon$ 
of Guipuzcoa and la bisque d^icrevisses : these together 
with soups and hors d* oeuvres^ constituted the governor’s 
bill of fai-e. Baisemeaux, seated at table, was rubbing his 
hands and looking at the bishop of Vannes, who, booted 
like a cavalier, dressed in gray and sword at side, kept 
talking of his hunger and testifying the liveliest impa^ 
tience. M. de Baisemeaux de Montlezun was not accus- 
tomed to the unbending movements of his Greatness my 
lord of Vannes, and this evening, Aramis becoming 
sprightly, volunteered confidence on confidence. The 
prelate had again a little touch of the musketeer about 
him. The bishop just trenched on the borders only of 
license in his style of conversation. As for 5L de Boise- 
meaux, with the facility of vulgar people, he gave himself 
up entirely upon this point of his guest’s freedom. ** Mooif 
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kiear ” s^d he, “ for indeed to-night I dare not call you 
. i^nseignevn.” 

By no means,” said Aramis j “ call me monsieur; I am 
booted.” 


“Do you know, monsieur, of whom you remind me 
this evening?” 

“ No! faith,” said Aramis, taking up hi a glass ; “ but I 
hope I renaind you of a capital guest.” 

“You remind me of two, monsieur. Pranfois, shut the 
Vindow; _the wind may annoy his Greatness.” 

“And let him go,” added Aramis. “The supper is 
completely served, and we shall eat it very well without 
•waiters. I like exceedingly to be me-d-tSte when I am 
•wiai a friend.” Baisemeaux bowed respectfully. 

“ I like exceedingly,” continued Aramis, “ to help my- 
self.” 


! , “ Betire, Pran 9 ois,” cried Baisemeaux. “ I was saying 
that your Greatness puts me in mind of two persons ; One 
very illustrious, the late cardinal, the great Cardinal de la 
Eochelle, who wore boots like you.” 

, “ Indeed,” said Aramis ; “ and the other ? ” 

“ The other was a certain musketeer, very handsome, 
very brave, very adventurous, very fortunate, who, from 
being abb6, turned musketeer, and from musketeer turned 
abb4.” Aramis condescended to smile. “ From abb4,” 
continued Baisemeaux, encouraged by Aramis’s smile— 

“ from abb4, bishop, — and from bishop 

“ Ah !-«tay there, I beg,” exclaimed Aramis. 

“ I have just said, monsieur, that you gave mo the idea 
of a cardinal.” 

“ Enough, dear M. Baisemeaux. As you said, I have 
on the boots of a cavalier, but I do not intend, for . all 
that, to embroO myself with the church this evening.” 

« But you have wicked intentions, nevertheless, mon< 
MigneoE,” * 
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V • 

« 0 h, yes, ^cked I own, as everything mun 4 an^ 

** You travferse the town and the streets in disguise 

*‘In disguise, as you say.” 

‘‘And do you still make use of your sword?” 

“ Yes, I should think so ; but only when I am oom|»eU(^ 
Do me the pleasure to summon Francois.” 

“ Have you no wine there ?” ' 

“ ’Tis not for wine, but because it is hot here, and > 
window is shut.” 

“I shut the windows at supper-time so as not to 
the sounds or the arrival of couriers.” ’ \ 

“ Ah, yes. You hear them when the window is open;?” 

“But too well, and that disturbs me. You under- 
stand?” 

“Nevertheless I am suffocated. Fran9ois.” Fran9ois 
entered. “Open the windows, I pray you, Master Fran- 
90is,” ^d Aramis, “ You will allow him, dear M, Balse* 
meaux?” 

“ You are at home here,” answered the governor. The 
window was opened, “ Do you not think,” said M. do 
Baisemeaux, “ that you will find yourself very lonely, now 
M. de la F^re has returned to his household gods atBloU?, 
He is a very old friend, is he not ?” 

“You know it as Ido, Baisemeaux, seeing that you were 
in the musketeers with us.” 

“ Bah! with my friends I reckon neither bottles of wine 
nor years.” \ . 

“ And you are right. But I do more than love M. de 
la F^re, dear Baisemeaux ; I venerate him.” 

« Well, for my part, though ’tis singular,” said the gov- 
ernor, “ I prefer M. d’Artagnan to him. There is a man 
for you, who drinks long and well ! That kind of peopte 
allow you at least to penetrate their thoughts.” 

“Bf^meaux, make me tipsy to-night; let us have a 

merry time of it as of old, and if 1 have a trouble at the hot- 
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toi» of my heart, I promise you, you shall see it as you 
wo^d a diamond at the bottom of your glass.” 

' ‘‘Bravo!” said Baisemeaux, and he poured out a great 
^laas of wine and drank it off at a draught, trembling with 
joy at the idea of being, by hook or by crook, in the secret 
of some high arohiepiscopal misdemeanor. While he was 
drinking he did not see with what attention Aramis was 
noting the sounds in the great court. A courier came in 
about eight o’clock as Francois brought in the fifth bottle, 
and, although the courier made a great noise, Baisemeaux 
heard nothing. 

" “ The devil take him,” said Aramis. 

^ What I who? ’’asked Baisemeaux. “ I hope ’tis neit W 
the wine you drink nor he who is the cause of your drink- 
ing it.” 

“ Ko ; it is a horse, who is making noise enough in the 
court for a whole squadron.” 

“ Pooh ! some courier or other,” replied the governor, 
redoubling his attention to the passing bottle. 

“ Yes ; and may the devil take him, and so quickly 
that we shall never hear him speak more. Hurrah! 
hurrah ! ” 

t “You forget me, Baisemeaux I my glass is empty,” said 
Aramis lifting his dazzling Venetian goblet. 

“ Upon my honor, you delight me. Fran9oi3, wine ! ” 
Francois entered. “ Wine, fellow! and better.” 

“ Yes, monsieur, yes ; but a courier has just arrived.” 

^Let him gn to the devil, I say.” 

‘‘Yes, monsieur, but 

“Let him leave his news at the office ; we will see to it 
to-morrow. To-morrow, there will be time to-morrow; 
there will be daylight,” said Baisemeaux, chanting the 
words. 

“ Ah, monsieur,” grumbled the soldier Franjois, in spite 
cf himself, ^ monsieur.” 
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« Take care,” said Aramis, « take care ! ” 

“ Of what? dear M. d’ Herblay,” swd Baisemeaux, half 
intoxicated* 

The letter which the courier brings to the govamor 
of a fortress is sometimes an order.” 

“ Nearly always.” 

“Do not orders issue from the ministers ?*• 

“Yes, undoubtedly ; but — — ” 

“And what do these ministers do but countersign 13l0 
signature of the king? ” 

“Perhaps you arC right. Nevertheless, 'tis very tlre^ 
some when you are sitting before a good table, 

with a friend Ah! I beg your psrdon, mondieuri 

I forgot it is I who engage you at supper, and that I speak 
to a future cardinal.” 

“ Let us pass over that, dear Baisemeaux, and return 
to our soldier, to Ff auyois.” 

“Well, and what has Francois done?” 

“ He has demurred ! ” 

“ He was wrong, then.” 

“However, he has demurred, you see; ’tls because 
there is something extraordinary in tliis matter. It is 
very possible that it was not Franyois who was wrong In 
demurring, but you, who are in the wrong in not listening 
to him.” 

“ Wrong? I to bo wrong before Fran 9 oi 8 ? that seems 
rather hard.” 

“ Pardon me, merely an irregularity. But I thought it 
my duty to make an observation which I deem import 
tant,” 

“Oh! perhaps you are right,” stammered Bsise- 
meaux. “The king’s order is sacred; but as to ordets 
that arrive when one is at supper, I repeat that the 
devil 

^ If you had said as much to the great oarddnal-^eml 
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Baisemeaui, and if his order had any impor- 

^Ido it that I may not disturb a bishop. Mordioux/ 
am 1 not, then, excusable ? ” 

. that I have worn the 

soldiers coat, and I am accustomed to obedience 
everywhere.” 

“ Yoii wish, then ” 

“I wish that you would do your duty, my friend • ves. 
at least before this soldier.” ^ 

Francis slill waited : « Let them send this order of the 
^ repeated, recovering himself. And 

he added m a low tone, « Do you know what it is ? I will 
wll you something about as interesting. ‘Beware nf 

aftel 

Mch and such a one, who is clever at escaping.’ Ah! 
M you only knew, monseigneur, how many times I 
have been suddenly awakened from the very sweet- 
deepest slumber, by messengers arriving at full 
gaUop to tell me, or rather, bring me a sHp of paper con- 

Baiiemeau^, what 

SZ Lf r their 

They would know better ; they have never considered the 
nnmhZnf°* ‘he vigilance of my officers, the 

^^ monseipieurf It is their business to write and 

t^ent me when I am at rest, and to trouble me when I 
ani happy, added Baisemeauz, bowing to Ammia 

Then let them do their business. And do you do 
yours," added the bishop, smiling. ^ ™ 

Francis reentered} Baisemeaux took from his hands 
t^mimster’s order. He slowly undid it, and as slowly 
Md it Aramis pretended to be drinking, so as to be nHe 
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to watch his host through the glass. Then,Bahwmeaux 
having read it: “What was I just saying?” ha «». 
claimed. 

“What is it? ’’asked the bishop. 

“ An order of release ! There, now ; excellent news in- 
deed to disturb us ! ” 

“Excellent news for him whom it concerns, you will 
least agree, my dear governor I ” 

« And at eight o’clock in the evening I” 

“It is charitable!” 

“ Oh ! charity is all very well, but it is for that feDow' 
who says he is so weary and tired, but not for me who am- 
amusing myself,” said Baisemeaux, exasperated. 

“ Will you lose by him, then ? And is the prisoner who 
is to be set at liberty a good payer ? ” 

“ Ob, yes, indeed ! a miserable, flvo-franc rat ! ” 

“ Let me see it,” asked M. d’Herblay. « It la no in. 
discretion?” 

“ By no means ; read it.” 

“There is, ‘Urgent,’ on the paper; you have seen that, 
I suppose ? ” 

“ Oh, admirable 1 ‘ Urgent ! ’ — a man who has been there 
ten years ! It is urgent to set him free-to day, this very 
evening, at eight o’clock!— Mrflrenf/ ” And Baisemeaux, 
shrugging his shoulders with an air of supreme Hia,iain, 
flung the order on the table and began eating again. 

“ They are fond of these tricks 1 ” he said, with his month 
full; “they seize a man, some fine day, keep him under 
lock and key for ten years, and write to you, ‘ Watch this 
fellow well,’ or ‘ Keep him very strictly.’ And th e n , as 
Boouas you are accustomed to look upon the prisoner ass 
dangerous man, all of a sudden, without rhyme or reason 
they write—* Set him at liberty,’ and actually add to their 
missive—* urgent.’ You will own, my lord, ’Us enough to 
make s jjuto'st djiuier shrug his shoulders I ” 
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“What (Jo you expect? It is for them to write,’’ said 
Araipis, « for you to execute the order.” 

“ Gk)od I good I execute it I Oh, patience I You must 
not imagine that I am a slave.” 

« Gracious Heaven! my very good M. Baisemeaux, who 
ever said so ? Your independence is well known.” 

“ Thank Heaven!” 

But your goodness of heart is also known.” 

“ Ah ! don’t speak of it ! ” 

“ And your obedience to your superior. Once a soldier, 
you see, Baisemeaux, always a soldier.” 

“ And I shsdl strictly obey ; and to-morrow morning, 
at daybreak, the prisoner referred to shall be set free.” 
“To-morrow?” 

“At dawn.” 

“ Why not this evening, seeing that the lettre de cachet 
bears, both on the direction and inside, ‘ urgent!'* ” 

“ Because this evening we are at supper, and our affairs 
are urgent too ! ” 

“Dear Baisemeaux, booted though I be, I feel myself 
a priest, and charity has higher claims upon me than 
hunger and thirst. This unfortunate man has suffered 
long enough, since you have just told me that he has 
been your prisoner these ten years. Abridge his suffer- 
iag. His good time has come; give him the benefit 
quickly. God will repay you in Paradise with years of 
feUcity,” 

“You wish it?” 

I entreat you.” 

« What ! in the very middle of our repast ? ” 

“I implore you ; such an action is worth ten Bene- 
dicites.” 

“It shall be as you desire, only our supper will get 
OOld.” 

“Oh! never heed that.” 
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Baisemeaux leaned back to ring for Fran$ois> and by a 
very natural motion turned round towards the door. 
The order had remained on the table ; Aramis seized tho 
opportunity when Baisemeaux was not looking to change 
the paper for another, folded in tho same manner, which 
he drew swiftly from his pocket, “ Fran9oi8,’’ said th© 
governor, “ let the major come up here with the turnkeys 
of the Bertaudi^re.” Francois bowed and quitted the 
room, leaving the two companions alone. 


CHAPTER LIII. 

THE GENERAL OP THE OTIDER* 

There was now a brief silence, during which Arathls 
never removed his eyes from Baisemeaux for a moment. 
The latter seemed only half decided t <7 disturb himself 
thus in the middle of supper, and it was clear he was try- 
ing to invent some pretext, whether good or Imd, for delay, 
at any rate till after dessert And it appeared also that 
he had hit upon an excuse at last. 

« Eh! but it is impossible ! ” he cried. 

‘‘ How, impossible ? ” said Aramis. Give mo aglimpse 
of this impossibility.” 

“Tis impossible to set a prisoner at liberty at such an 
hour. Where can he go to, a man so unacquainted with 
Paris?” 

« He will find a place wherever he can.” 

“ You see, now, one might as well set a blind man 

free!” ^ ^ 

I have a carriage, and will take him wherever ho 

wishes.” 

“You have an answer for everything. Francois, tell 

VOL. IV. — 
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monsieur le major to go and open the cell of M. Seldon. 
No. 3, Bertaudidre.” 

“Seldon ! ” exclaimed Aramis, very naturally. “You 
^d Seldon, I think? ” 

“ I said Seldon, of course, ’Tis the name of the man 
they set free.” 

“ Oh ! you mean to say Marchiali? ” said Aramis. 

“ Marchiali ? oh ! yes, indeed. No, no, Seldon.” 

“I think you are making a mistake. Monsieur Baise- 
meaux.” 

“ I have read the order,” 

“ And I, also.” 

“ And I saw < Seldon ’ in letters as large as that,” and 
Baisemeaux held up his finger. 

“ And I read ‘ Marchiali,’ in characters as large as this,” 
said Aramis, also holding up two fingers. 

« To the proof ; let us throw a light on the matter,” 
said Baisemeaux, confident he was right. “ There is the 
paper, you have only to read it.” 

“ I read ‘ Marchiali,’ ” returned Aramis, spreading out 
the paper. “ Look.” 

. Baisemeaux looked, and his arms dropped suddenly, 
“Yes, yes,” he said, quite overwhelmed ; “ yes, Marchiali. 
’Tis plainly written Marchiali ! Quite true ! ” 

« Ah ! * 

“ How P the man of whom we have talked so much ? 
The man whom they are every day telling me to tskft 
such care of? ” 

** There JS * Marchiali,’ ” repeated the indexible Aramis. 
“ I must own it, monseigneur. But I understand nothing 
about it.” 

“ You believe your eyes, at any rate.” 

“ To tell me very plainly there is ‘ MarohialL” 

“ And in a good handwriting, too.” 

“ *118 a wonder 1 I still seo thw order and the name of 
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Seldon, Irishman, I see it. Ah ! I even recollect that 
under this name there was a blot of ink.” 

“ No, there is no ink ; no, there is no blot.” 

“ Oh ! but there was, though ; I know it, beoattse I 
rubbed my finger — this very one — in the powder that wa$ 
over the blot.” 

“ In a word, be it how it may, dear M. Balsemeaux,’^ 
said Aramis, “ and whatever you may have seen, the order 
is signed to release Marchiali, blot or no blot.” 

“The order is signed to release Marchiali,” replied 
Baisemeaux, mechanically, endeavoring to regain his 
courage. 

“ And you are going to release this prisoner. If your 
heart dictates to you to deliver Seldon also, I declare to 
you I will not oppose it the least in the world.” Aramis 
accompanied this remark with a smile, the irony of which 
effectually dispelled Baisemeaux’s confusion of mind, and 
restored his courage. 

“Monseigneur,” ho said, “this Marchiali is the very 
same prisoner whom the other day a priest confessor of 
our order came to visit in so imperious and so secret a 
manner.” 

“ I don’t know that, monsieur,” replied the bishop. 

^ “’Tis no such long time ago, dear Monsieur d’Herblay.” 

<‘It is true. But uoith us, monsieur, it is good that the 
man of to*day should no longer know what the man of 
• yesterday did.” 

“ In any case,” said Baisemeaux, “ the visit of the Jesuit 
confessor must have given happiness to this man.” 

Aramis made no reply, but recommenced eating and 
drinking. As for Baisemeaux, no longer touching any- 
thing that was on the table, he again took up the order 
and examined it in every way. This investigation, under 
ordinary circumstances, would have made the ears of the 
impatient Aramis bum with anger ; but the bishop of 
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Vartnea did not become incensed for so little, above all, 
when he had murmured to himself that to do so was 
dangerous. Are you going to release Marchiali?” he 
aaid. “ What mellotv, fragrant and delicious sherry this 
is, my dear governor.” 

“ Monseigneur,” replied Baisemeaux, “ I shall release 
the prisoner Marcliiali wheii I have summoned the courier 
Who bi^ought the order, and above all, when, by interrogat- 
ing him, I have satisfied myself.” 

The order is sealed, and the Courier is ignorant of the 
cohtefits. What do you Want to satisfy yourself about ? 

“ Be it so, monseigneur ; but I shall send to the ministry, 
And M. de Lyoiine will either confirm or withdraw the 
dMer” 

** what is the good of all that ? ” asked Araihis, coldly. 

‘‘What good?” 

VCs ; what is your object, I ask ? 

« The object of never deceiving oneself, monseigneur; 
tior being wanting in the respect which a subaltern owes 
to his superior officers, nor infringing the duties of a 
service one has accepted of one’s own free will ” 

'/ ‘‘ Very good ; you have just spoken so eloquently, that 
I cannot but admire you. It is true that a subaltern owes 
respect to his superiors ; he is guilty when he deceives 
himself, and ho should be punished if he infringe either 
the duties or laws of his office.” 

Baisemeaux looked at the bishop with astonishment. 

It follows,” pursued x\ramis, “ that you are going to 
ask advice, to put your conscience at ease in the matter ? ” 

“ Yes, monseigneur.” 

“ And if a superior officer gives you orders, you will 

obey?” 

« Kever doubt it, monseigneur.” 

“ You know the king’s signature well, M. de Baise- 
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« Yes, monseigneur.” 

“ Is it not on Uiis order of release?” 

“It is true, but it may ” 

“ Be forged, you mean ?” 

“ That is evident, monseigneur.” 

V “You are right. And that of M. de Lyonno?” 

“I see it plain enougli on llie order; but for tho satU6 
reason tliat tlie king's signature may have been forged, 
so also, and with even greater probability, may M. de 
Lyonne's ” 

“ Your logic has the stride of a giant, M. de Balse* 
meaux,” said Araiuis ; “and your reasoning is irresistible. 
But on what special grounds do you base your idea that 
these signatures are false ? ” 

“ On this : the absenc<3 of counter-signatures. N'othing 
checks his majesty's signature; and M. de Lyoune ia not 
there to tell me he has signed.” 

“Well, Monsieur de Baisemeaux ” said Aramis, bending 
an eagle glance on the goveriior, “ J ado]*t so frankly your 
doubts, and your mode of clearing them up, that 1 will 
take a pen, if you will give me one.” 

Baisemcaux gave hint a pen. 

“And a sheet of white ]>ai>er,” added Aramb. 

Baisemcaux handed him some paper. 

“Now, I— T, also— I, here present— incontestably, I— 
am going to write an order to which 1 am certain you will 
give credence, incredulous as you are ! ” 

Baisemcaux tui'iied pule at this icy assurance of manner. 
It seemed to him that that voice of the bishop s, but jusiJ 
now so playful and so gay, Imd become funereal and 
sad; that the wax lights changed into the tapers of a 
mortuary chapel, the very glasses of wine hito chalices of 
blood. 

Aramis took a pen and wrote, Baisemcaux, in terror, 
read over his shoulder. 
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« A. M. D. G.” wrote the bishop ; and he drew a cross 
under these four letters, which signify ad majorem Dei 
gloriam^ ‘‘ to the greater glory of God and thus he con- 
tinued, “It is our pleasure that the order brought to M. 
de Baisemeaux de Montlezun, governor, for the king, of 
the castle of the Bastile, be held by him good and effectual, # 
and be immediately carried into operation. (Signed) 
D’Hbkblay, “ General of the Order, by the grace of God ” 

Baisemeaux was so profoundly astonished, that his 
features remained contracted, his lips parted, and his eyes 
fixed. He did not move an inch, nor articulate a sound. 
Nothing could be heard in that large chamber but the 
wing-whisper of a little moth, which was fluttering to its 
death about the candles. Aramis, without even deigning 
to look at the man whom he had reduced to so miserable 
a condition, drew from his pocket a small case of black 
wax; he sealed the letter, and stamped it with a seal 
suspended at his breast, beneath his doublet, and when 
the operation was concluded, presented — still in silence — 
the missive to M. de Baisemeaux. The latter, whose 
hands trembled in a manner to excite pity, turned a dull 
and meanhigless gaze upon the letter. A last gleam of 
feeling played over his features, and he fell, as if thunder- 
struck, on a chair. 

“ Come, come,” said Aramis, after a long silence, during 
which the governor of the Bastile had slowly recovered 
his senses, “ do not lead me to believe, dear Baisemeaux, 

> that thei presence of the general of the Order is as terrible 
as His, and that men die merely from having seen Him. 
Take courage, rouse yourself ; give me your hand — obey.” 

Baisemeaux, reassured, if not satisfied, obeyed, kissed 
Aramis’s hand, and rose. “ Immediately ? ” he murmured. 

Oh, there is no pressing haste, my host ; take your 
place again, and do the honors over this beautiful dessert.” 
“Monseigneur, I shall never recover such a shock as 
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this ; I who have laughed^ who have jested with you ! 
I who have dared to treat you on a footing of equality ! 

“ Say nothing about it, old comrade,” replied th0 bishop^ 
who perceived how strained the cord was, and bow dan** 
gerous it would have been to break it ; say nothing 
. about it. Let us each live in our own way ; to you, idy 
protection and my friendship; to me, your obedience. 
Having exactly fulfilled these two requirements, let us 
live happily.” 

Baisemeaux reflected; he perceived, at a glance, the 
consequence of this withdrawal of a prisoner by means of 
a forged order; and, putting in the scale the guarantee 
offered him by the ofilcial order of the general, did not 
consider it of any value. 

Aramis divined this. “ My dear Baisemeaux,” said he, 

you are a simpleton. Lose this habit of reflection when 
I give myself the trouble to think for you.” 

And at anotlier gesture ho made, Baisemeaux bowed 
again. ‘‘How shall I set about it ? ” he said. 

“ What is the process for releasing a prisoner ?” 

I have the regulations.” 

“Well, then, follow the regulations, my friend.” 

“I go with my major to the prisoner’s room, and con- 
duct him, if he is a personage of importance.” 

But this Marchiali is not an important personage,^ 
said Aramis carelessly. 

“I don’t know,” answered the governor; as if he would 
have said, “ It is for you to instruct me.” 

“Then if you don’t know it, I am right; so act towards 
Marchiali as you act towards one of obscure station.” 

“Good; the regulations so provide. They are to the 
effect, that the turnkey, or one of the lower officials, shall 
bring the prisoner before the governor, in the office.” 

“Well, ’tis very wise, that; and then?” 

«Then we return to the prisoner the valuables be wore 
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ati tto time of his imprisonment, his clothes and papers, 
if the minister’s orders have not otherwise directed.” 

“ What was the minister’s order as to this Marchiali ? ” 
Nothing ; for the unliappy man arrived here without 
jewels, without papers, and almost without clothes.” 

“See how simple, then, all is. Indeed, Baisemeaux, 
you make a mountain of everything. Remain here, and 
make them bring the prisoner to the governor’s house.” 

Baisemeaux obeyed. lie summoned his lieutenant, and 
gave him an order, which .the latter passed on, without 
disturbing himself about it, to the next whom it con- 
cerned. 

Half an hour afterwards they heard a gate shut in the 
court; it was the door to the dungeon, wliich had just 
rendered up its prey to the free air. Aramis blew out 
all the candles which lighted the room but one, which he 
left burning behind the door. This flickering glare pre- 
vented the sight from resting steadily on any object. It 
multiplied tenfold the changing forms and shadows of the 
place, by its wavering uncertainty. Steps drew near. 

<< Go and meet your men,” said Aramis to Baisemeaux. 

The governor obeyed. The sergeant and turnkeys dis- 
appeared. Baisemeaux re-entered, followed by a prisoner. 
Aramis had placed himself in the shade ; he saw without 
being seen. Baisemeaux, in ah agitated tone of voice, 
made the yomig man acquainted with the order which 
set him at liberty. The prisoner listened, without mak- 
ing a single gesture or saying a word. 

“You will swear” (’tis the regulation that requires it) 
added the governor, “ never to reveal anything that you 
have seen or heard in the Bastile.” 

The prisoner perceived a crucifix; he stretched out his 
hands, and swore with .his lips, “And now, monsieur^ 
you are free. - Whither do you intend going?” 

The prisoner turned Lis head, as if looking behind him 
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for some protection, on whicli he ought to rely. Hian 
was it tliat Animis came out of tlie sliade : “ I am here,” 
ho said, “ to render the gentleman whatever service he 
may please to ask.” 

The prisoner slightly reddened, and without hesitation 
passed his arm through that of Aramis. “ God have you 
in his holy keeping,” ho said, in a voice tho firmness of 
whiclj made the governor tremble as much as the form of 
the blessing astonished him. 

Aramis on shalcing hands • with Baisemeaux, said- to 
him: “ Does my order trouble you? Do you fear their 
finding it here, should they come to search ? ” 

“ I desire to keep it, monseigneur,” said Baisemeaui. 
“ If they foimd it hero, it would be a eurtaiu indication I 
should be lost, and in that case you would be a powerful 
and a last auxiliary for me.” 

“Being your accomplice, you mean?” answered Ara- 
mis, shrugging bis shoulders. “Adieu, Baisemeaux," 
said he. 

The horses were in waiting, making each rusty spring 
reverberate tlio carriage agaiji with tlieir impatienco. 
Baisemeaux accompanied tho Itisliop to tlie bottom of the 
steps. Ar.aniis caused bis companiou to mount before him, 
then followed, and without giving tlie driver any further 
order, “Goon,” said he. The carriage rattled over the 
pavement of the courtyard. An ofH(,-er with a torch went 
before the horses, and gave ordci-s at every iiost to let 
them pass. During the time taken in oj)ening all the 
harriers, Aramis barely breathed, and you might have 
heard his “sealed heart knock against his ribs.” The 
prisoner, buried in a corner of the carriage, made no more 
sign of life than his companion. At length, a jolt more 
severe than the others announced to them that they had 
cleared the last watercourse. Behind the carriage closed 
the last gate, that in the Rue St. Antoine. No more 
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walls either on the right or left ; heaven everywhere, lib- 
erty everywhere, and life everywhere. The horses, kept 
In check by a vigorous hand, went quietly as far as the 
middle of the faubourg. There they began to trot. Lit- 
tle by little, whether they were warming to their work, or 
whether they were urged, they gained in swiftness, and 
once passed Bercy, the carriage seemed to fly, so great 
was the ardor of the coursers. The horses galloped thus 
as far as Yilleneuve St. George’s, where relays were wait- 
ing. Then four instead of two whirled the carriage away 
in the direction of Melun, and pulled up for a moment in 
the middle of the forest of Senart. No doubt the order 
had been given the postilion beforehand, for Aramis had 
no occasion even to make a sign. 

What is the matter? ” asked the prisoner, as if wak- 
ing from a long dream. 

« The matter is, monaeigneur,” said Aramis, “ that before 
going further, it is necessary your royal highness and I 
should converse.” 

« I will await an opportunity, monsieur,” answered the 
young prince. 

We could not have a better, monseigneur. We are in 
the middle of a forest, and no one can hear us.” 

« The postilion ? ” 

“ The postilion of this relay is deaf and dumb, monsei- 
gnour.” 

“I am at your service, M. d’Herblay.” 

“ Is it your pleasure to remain in the carriage ? ” 

‘‘ Yes, we are comfortably seated, and I like this car- 
riage ; for it has restored me to liberty.” 

“Wait, monseigneur j there is yet a precaution to be 
taken.” 

“What?” 

“We are here on the highway; cavaliers or carriages 
travelling like ourselves might pass, and seeing us stop 
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ping, deem tis in some difficulty. Let us avoid offers of 
assistance, which would embarrass us.” 

“Give the postilion orders to conceal the carriage in 
one of the side avenues.” 

“ ’Tis exactly what I wished to do, monseigneur.” 

Aramis made a sign to the deaf and dumb driver of tho 
carriage, whom he touched on the arm. The latter dig- 
mounted, took the leaders by the bridle, and led them over 
the velvet sward and the mossy grass of a winding alley, 
at the bottom of which^ on this moonless night, the deep 
shades formed a curtain blacker than ink. This done, 
tho man lay down on a slope near his horses, who, on 
either side, kept nibbling the young oak shoots. 

“ I am listening,” said the young prince to Aramis ; “ but 
what are you doing there ? ” 

“ I am disarming myself of my pistols, of which we 
have no further need, monseigneur.” 


CIIAPTER LIV. 

THE TEMPTEK. 

prince,” said Aramis, turning in the carriage 
towards his companion, “ weak creature as I am, so un- 
pretending in genius, so low in tho scale of intelligent be- 
ings, it has never yet happened to me to converse with a 
man without penetrating his thoughts through that living 
mask which has been thrown over our mind, in order to 
retain its expj'^sion. But to-night, in this darkness, in 
the reserve which you maintain, I can read nothing on 
your features, and something tells me that I shall havo 
great difficulty in wresting from you a sincere declaration. 
I beseech you, then, not for love of me, for subjects should 
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never weigh anytliing in the balance which princes 
hold, but for love of yourself, to retain every syllable, 
every inflexion which, under the present most grave cir- 
cumstances, will all have a sense and value as important 
as any ever uttered in the world.” 

“ I listen,” repeated the young prince, “ decidedly, with- 
out either eagerly seekhxg or fearing anything you are 
about to say to me.” And he buried himself still deeper 
in the thick cushions of the carriage, trying to deprive 
his companion not only of the sight of him, but even of 
the very idea of his presence. 

Black was the darkness wliich fell wide and dense from 
the summits of the intertwinmg trees. The carriage, cov- 
ered in by this prodigious roof, would not have received 
a particle of light, not even if a ray could have struggled 
through the wreaths of mist that were already rising in 
the avenue. 

Monseigneur,” resumed Aramis, “ you Imow the his- 
tory , of the government which to-day controls France. 
The king issued from au infancy imprisoned like yours, 
obscure as yours, and confined as yours ; only, instead of 
ending, like yourself, this slavery in a prison, this obscu- 
rity in solitude, these straitened circumstances in con- 
cealment, he was fain to bear all these miseries, humili- 
ations, and distresses, in full daylight, under the pitiless 
sun of royalty j on au elevation flooded with light, where 
every stain appears a blemish, every glory a stain. The 
king has.. suffered ; it rankles in his mind; and he will 
avenge himself. He will be a had king. I say not that 
he will pour out his people’s blood, like Louis XI., or 
Charles IX. ; for he has no mortal injuries to avenge ; but 
he will devour the means antT substance of his people ; 
for he has himself undergone wrongs in his own interest 
and money. In the first place, then, I acquit my con- 
soience, when I consider openly the merits the faults 
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of this ^eat prince ; and if I condemn him, my eonaoionco 
absolves me.” 

Aramis paused. It was not to listen if the silence of 
the forest remained undisturbed, but ii was to gather up 
his thoughts from the very bottom of his soul — to leave 
the thoughts ho had uttered sufficient time to eat deeply 
into the mind of his companion. 

“All that Heaven does, Heaven does well,” continued 
the bishop of Vannes; “ and T am so persuaded of it that 
I have long been thankful to have been chosen depositary 
of the secret which I have aided you to discover. To a 
just Providence was necessary an instrument, at once 
penetrating, persevering, and convinced, to accomplish a 
great work. I am this instniment. T possess penetra- 
tion, perseverance, conviction; I govern a mysterious 
people, who has taken for its motto, the motto of God, 
Pattens quia cetemm.^ ” The prince moved. “ I divine, 
monseigneur, why you are raising yonr bead, and arc sur- 
prised at the people T have under my c.ommand. You did 
not know you were dealingwith a king — oh ! monseigneur, 
king of a people very humble, much disinherited! ; huinbh^ 
I>ecaus0 they have no force save when cref}j)ing; disin- 
herited, because never, almost never in this world, do my 
people reap the haiwest they sow, nor eat the fruit they 
cultivate. They labor for an abstract idea; they heap 
together aU the atoms of their power, to form a single 
man; and round this man, with the sweat of their labor, 
they create a misty halo, which his genius shall, in turn, 
render a glory gildc^l with the rays of all the crowns in 
Christendom. Such is the man you havc5 beside you, 
monseigneur. It is to tell you that he has drawn you 
from the abyss for a great purpose, and that he desiree, 
for this sublime purpose, to raise you above the powers 
of the earth— above himself.” 

The prince lightly touched Aramis’s arm. “You speak 
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to me,^ he said, “ of that religious order whose chief you 
are. For me, the result of your words is, that the day 
you desire to hurl down the man you shall have raised, 
the event will be accomplished ; and that you will keep 
under your hand your creation of yesterday.” 

Undeceive yourself, monseigneur,” replied the bishop. 
“ I should not take the trouble to play this terrible game 
with your royal highness, if I had not a double interest 
in gaining it. The day you are elevated, you are elevated 
forever ; you will overturn the footstool, as you rise, and 
will send it rolling so far, that not even the sight of it 
will ever again recall to you its right to simple gratitude.” 

“ Oh, monsieur ! ” 

*‘Your movement, monseigneur, arises from an excel- 
lent disposition. I thank you. Be well assured, I aspire 
to more than gratitude! I am convinced that, when 
arrived at the summit, you will judge me still more 
worthy to be your friend; and then, monseigneur, we two 
will do such great deeds, that ages hereafter shall long 
speak of them.” 

“ Tell me plainly, monsieur — ^tell me without disguise — 
what I am to-day, and what you aim at my being to-mor- 
row.” 

“You are the son of King Louis XIII., brother of Louis 
XIY., natoal and legitimate heir to the throne of France. 
In keeping you near him, as Monsieur has been kept — 
Monsieur your younger brother — the king reserved to 
himself the right of being legitimate sovereign. The 
doctors only could dispute his legitimacy. But the doctors 
always prefer the king who is to the king who is not. 
Providence has willed that you should be persecuted; 
this persecution to-day consecrates you king of France 
You had then a right to reign, seeing that it is disputed; 
you had a right to be proclaimed seeing that you have 
been concealed ; and you possess royal blood, since no one 
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has dared to shed yours, as that of your servants’ has 
been shed. Now see, then, what this Providence, which 
you have bo often accused of having in every way 
thwarted you, has done for you. It has given you the 
features, figure, age, and voice of your brother; and the 
very causes of your persecution aro about to become those 
of your triumphant restoration. To-morrow, after to- 
morrow — from the very first, regal phantom, living shade 
of Louis Xiy., you will sit upon his tlirone, whence the 
will of Heaven, confided in execution to the arm of man, 
will have hurled him, without hope of return.” 

“I understand,” said the prince, “my brother’s blood 
will not be shed, then.” 

“ You will be sole arbiter of his fate.” 

“ The secret of which they made an evil use against 
me?” 

“You will employ against him. What did he do to 
conceal it ? He concealed you. Living image of himself, 
you will defeat the conspiracy of Mazarin and Armc of 
Austria. You, my prince, will have the same interest in 
concealing him, who will, as a prisoner, resemble you, as 
you will resemble him as king.” 

“ I fall back on what I was saying to you ? Who ^vill 
guard him?” 

“ Who guarded you ? ” 

“You know this secret — you have made use of it with 
regard to myself. Who else knows it ? ” 

“ The queen-mother and Madame de Chevreuse.” 

“ What will they do ? ” 

“ Nothing, if you choose.” 

“How is that?” 

‘^How can they recognize you, if you act in such a 
manner that no one can recognize you?” 

“ ’Tis true ; but there are grave difBculties.” 

^ State them, prince.” 
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“My brother is married ; I cannot take my brother’s 
wife.” 

“ I will cause Spain to consent to a divorce ; it is in the 
interest of your new policy ; it is human morality. All 
that is really noble and really useful in this world will 
find its account therein.” 

The imprisoned king will speak.” 

“ To whom do you think he will speak — to the walls? ” 

“You mean, by walls, the men in whom you put con- 
fidence.” 

“ If need be, yes. Amd besides, your royal highness 

“ Besides ? ” 

“ I was going to say, that the designs of Providence do 
not stop on such a fair road. Every scheme of this caliber 
is completed by its results, like a geometrical calculation. 
The king, in prison, will not be for you the cause of em- 
barrassment that you have been for the king enthroned. 
Ilis soul is naturally proud and impatient ; it is, more- 
over, iisarmed and enfeebled, by being accustomed to 
honor.s, and by the license of supreme power. The same 
Providence which has willed that the concluding step hi 
the geometrical calculation I have had the honor of de- 
scribing to your royal highness should be your accession 
to the throne, and the destruction of him who is hurtful 
to you, has also determined that the conquered one shall 
soon end both his own and your sufferings. Therefore, 
his soul and body have been adapted for but a brief agony. 
Put into prison as a private individual, left alone with 
your doubts, deprived of everything, you have exhibited 
the most sublime, enduring principle of life in withstand- 
ing all this. But your brother, a captive, forgotten, and 
in bonds, will not long endure the calamity ; and Heaven 
will resume his soul at the appointed time — that is to say. 

At this point in Axamis's gloomy analysis, a bird of 
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night uttered from the depths of the forest that prolonged 
and plaintive cry which makes every creature tremble. 

“ I will exile the deposed king,” said Philippe, shudder- 
ing ; “ ’twill be more human.” 

“ The king’s good pleasure will decide the point,” said 
Aramis. “ But has tlie problem been well put ? Have I 
brought out the solution according to the wishes or the 
foresight of your royal liighness ? ” 

“ Yea, monsieur, yes ; you have forgotten nothing— ex- 
cept, indeed, two things.” 

“The firat?” 

“ Let us speak of it at once, with the same frankness 
we have already conversed in. Let us speak of the causes 
which may bring about the ruin of all the hopes we have 
conceived. Let us speak of the risks wo are running.” 

“ They would bo immense, infinite, terrific, insurmount- 
able, if, as I have said, all things did not concur to render 
them of .absolutely no account. There is no danger either 
for you or for me, if the constancy and intrepidity of your 
royal highness are equal to that perfection of resemblance 
to your brother which nature has bestowed upon you. 
I repeat it, there are no dangers, only obstacles y a word, 
indeed, which I find in all Languages, but have always ill- 
understood, and, were I king, would have obliterated as 
useless and absurd.” 

“Yes, indeed, monsieur; there is a very serious ob- 
stacle, an insurmountable danger, which you are forget- 
ting.” 

“ Ah 1 " s.aid Aramis. 

“ There is conscience, which cries aloud ; remorse, that 
never dies.” 

“True, true,” said the bishop ; “ there is a weakness of 
heart of which you remind me. You are right, too, for 
that indeed is an immense obstacle. The horse afraid of 
the ditch, leaps into the middle of it, and is killed ! The 
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man who tremblingly crosses his sword with that of 
another leaves loopholes whereby his enemy has him in 
his power.” 

“ Have you a brother? ” said the young man to Aramis. 

“ I am alone in the world,” said the latter, with a hard, 
dry voice. 

“ But, surely, there is some one in the world whom you 
love?” added Philippe. 

“ No one !— Y es, I love you.” 

The young man sank into so profound a silence, that 
the mere sound of his respiration seemed like a roaring 
tumult for Aramis. “ Monseigneur,” he resumed, “ I have 
not said all I had to say to your royal highness ; I have 
not offered you all the salutary counsels and useful re- 
sources which I have at my disposal. It is useless to flash 
bright visions before the eyes of one who seeks and loves 
darkness : useless, too, is it to let the magnificence of the 
cannon’s roar make itself heard in the ears of one who 
loves repose and the quiet of the country. Monseigneur, I 
have your happiness spread out before me in my thoughts; 
listen to my words ; precious they indeed are, in their im- 
port and their sense, for you who look with such tender 
regard upon the bright heavens, the verdant meadows, 
the pure air. I know a country instinct with delights of 
every kind, an unknown paradise, a secluded corner of 
the world — where alone, unfettered and unknown, in the 
thick covert of the woods, amidst flowers, and streams of 
rippling water, you will forget all the misery that human 
folly has so recently allotted you. Oh I listen to me, my 
prince. I do not jest. I have a heart, and mind, and 
soul, and can read your own, — aye even to its depths. 
I will not take you unready for your task, in order to 
cast you into the crucible of my own desires, of my caprice, 
or my ambition. Let it be all or nothing. Y ou are chilled 
and galled, sick at heart, overcome by excess of the erao- 
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tions which but one liour’s liberty has produced in you. 
For me, that is a certain and unmistakable sign that you 
do not wish to continue {it liberty. Would you prefer a 
more hmnble life, a life more suited to your strength ? 
Heaven is my witness, that I wish your happiness to be 
the result of the trial to which I have exposed you.’* 

“ Speak, speak,” said the prince, with a vivacity which 
did not escape Aramis. 

“ I know,” resumed the prelate, “ in the Bas-Poitou, a 
canton, of which no one in France suspects the existence. 
Twenty leagues of country is immense, is it not ? Twenty 
leagues, raonseigneur, all covered with w«ater and herbage, 
and reeds of the most luxuriant nature ; the whole studded 
with islands covered with woods of the densest foliage. 
These large marshes, covered with reeds as with a thick 
mantle, sleep silently and calmly beneath tlie sun’s soft 
and genial rays. A few fishermen with their families in- 
dolently pass their lives away there, with their great 
living-rafts of poplar and alder, the flooring formed of 
reeds, and the roof woven out of thick nishes. These 
barks, these floating-houses, arc wafted to and fro by the 
changing winds. Whenever they touch a bank, it is but 
by chance ; and so gently, too, that the sleeping fisherman 
is not awakened by the shock. Should he wish to land, 
it is merely because ho has seen a large flight of landrails 
or plovers, of wild ducks, teal, widgeon, or woodcocks, 
which fall an easy prey to net or gun. Silver shad, eels, 
greedy pike, red and gray mullet, swim in shoals into his 
nets ; he has but to choose the finest and largest, and return 
the others to the waters. Never yet has the foot of the 
stranger, be he soldier or simple citizen, never has any 
one, indeed, penetrated into that district. The sun’s rays 
there are soft and tempered : in plots of solid earth, whose 
soil is swart and fertile, growls the vine, nourishing with 
generous juice its purple, white and golden grapes. Once 
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a week, a boat is sent to deliver the bread which has been 
baked at an oven — the common property of all. There — 
like the seigneurs of early days — powerful in virtue of 
your dogs, your fishing-lines, your guns, and your beauti- 
ful reed-built house, would you live, rich in the produce 
of the chase, in plenitude of absolute security. There 
would years of your life roll away, at the end of which, 
no longer recognizable, for you would have been perfectly 
transformed, you would have succeeded in acquiring a 
destiny accorded to you by Heaven. There are a thousand 
pistoles in this bag, monseigneur — more, far more, than 
sufficient to purchase the whole marsh of which I have 
spoken ; more than enough to live there as many years as 
you have days to live; more than enough to constitute 
you the richest, the freest, and the happiest man in the 
country. Accept it, as I offer it you — sincerely, cheer- 
fully. Forthwith, without a moment’s pause, 1 will un- 
harness two of my horses, which are attached to the car- 
riage yonder, and they, accompanied by my servant — my 
deaf and dumb attendant — shall conduct you — traveling 
throughout the night, sleeping during the day — to the lo- 
cality I have described ; and I shall, at least, have the 
satisfaction of knowing that I have rendered to my prince 
the major service ho himself preferred, I shall have made 
one human bemg happy ; and Heaven for that will hold 
me in better account than if I had made one man power- 
ful ; the former task is far more difficult. And now, mon- 
aeigneur, your answer to this proposition ? Hero is the 
money. Nay, do not hesitate. At Poitou, you can risk 
nothing, except the chance of catching the fevers prevalent 
there; and even of them, the so-called wizards of the 
country will cure you, for the sake of your pistoles. If 
you play the other game, you rmi the chance of being as- 
sassinated on a throne, strangled in a prison-cell. Upon 
my soul, I assure you, now I begin to compare them 
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together, I myself shonltl hesitate wlifeh lot 1 ehould 
accept.’' 

“ Monsi(‘ur,” replied the young prince, “before I deter- 
mine, let me alight from this carriage, walk on the ground, 
and consult that still voice within me, which Heaven bidjJ 
us all to hearken to. Ten minutes is all I jisk, and then 
you shall have your ans^ver.” 

“ As you please, monsieur,” said Aramis, bending before 
him with respect ; so solemn and august in tone and 
address had sounded these strange words. 


CHAPTER LV. 

CROWN AND TIAKA. 

Aramis was the first to descend from the carriage; he 
held the door open for the young man. Tie saw him place 
his foot on the mossy ground with a trembling of the wholo 
body, and walk round the carrijige with an unsteady and 
almost tottering ste^x It seemed as if the ix)or iirisoner 
was unaccustomed to walk on God’s earth. It was the 
15th of Augmst, aliout eleven o’clock at night ; thick clouds, 
portending tempest, overspread the heavens, and shrouded 
every light and prospect underneath their heavy folds. 
Tlie extremities of the avenues were imperceptibly de- 
tached from the copse, by a lighter shadow of opaque 
gray, which, upon closer examination, became visible in'* 
the midst of the obscurity. But the fragrance which as- 
cended from the grass, freslier and more penetrating tlian 
that which exhaled from the trees around him ; the warm 
and balmy air which enveloped him for the first time for 
many years past ; the ineffable enjoyment of liberty in an 
open country, spoke to the prince in so seductive a laur 
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mis, overwhelmed by anxiety, contemplated with emotion 
the painful struggle that was taking place in Philippe’s 
mind. This suspaise lasted the whole ten minutes which 
the young man had requested. During this space of 
time, which appeared an eternity, Philippe continued gaz- 
ing with an imploring and sorrowful look towards the 
heavens ; Aramis did not remove the piercing glance he 
bad fixed on Philippe. Suddenly the young man bowed 
his head. His thoughts returned to the earth, his looks 
perceptibly hardened, his brow contracted, his mouth as- 
suming an expression of undaunted courage ; again his 
looks became fixed, but this time they wore a worldly 
expression, hardened by covetousness, pride, and strong 
desire. Aramis’s look immediately became as soft as It 
had before been gloomy. Philippe, seizing his hand in a 
quick, agitated manner, exclaimed : 

“Lead me to where the crown of France is to bo 
found.” 

“ Is this your decision, monseigneur ? ” asked Aramis. 

“It is.” 

“Irrevocably 80?” 

Philippe did not even deign to reply. He gazed ear* 
nestly at the bishop, as if to ask him if it were poeaible 
for a man to waver after having once made up his mind. 

“Suchlooks are flashes of the hidden fire that betrays 
men’s characters,” said Aramis, bowing over Philippe’s 
hand ; “ you will be great, monseigneur, I will answer 
for that.” 

“Let us resume our conversation. 1 wished to discuss 
two points with you, in the first place, the dangers or the 
obrtacles we may meet with. That point is decided. Tho 
other is the conditions you intend imposing on me. It ii| 
your turn to speak, M. d’Herblay.” 

“The conditions, monseigneur?” 

“ DimbUess. You will not allow so mere a trifle to stop 
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me, and you will not do me the injustice to (Suppose that 
I think you have no interest in this affair. Therefore, 
without subterfuge or hesitation, tell me the truth.” 

“ I will do so, monseigneur. Once a king ” 

“When will that be?” 

“ To-morrow evening — I mean m the night.” 

“ Explain yourself.” 

“When I shall have asked your highness a question.” 

“ Do so.” 

“ I sent to your highness a man in my confidence, with 
instructions to deliver some closely- written notes, care- 
fully drawn up, which will thoroughly acquaint your high- 
ness with the different persons who compose and will 
compose your court.” 

“ I perused these notes.” 

“ Attentively?” 

“ I know them by heart.” 

“ And understand them ? Pardon me, but I may ven- 
ture to ask that question of a poor, abandoned captive of 
the Bastile? In a week’s time it will not be requisite to 
further question a mind like youi’s. You will then be in 
full possession of liberty and power.” 

“ Interrogate me, then, and I will be a scholar repeating 
his lesson to his master.” 

“We will begin with your family, monseigneur.” 

“ My mother, Anne of Austria ! all her sorrows, her 
painful malady. Oh ! I know her — I know her.” 

“Your second brother? ” asked Aramis, bowing. 

“ To these notes,” replied the prince, “ you have added 
portraits so faithfully painted, that I am able to recog- 
nize the persons whose characters, manners, and history, 
you have so carefully portrayed. Monsieur, my brother 
is a flue dark young man, with a pale face ; he does not 
love his wife, Henrietta, whom I, Louis XIV., loved a 
little, and stiU flirt with, even although she made me 
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weep on the day she wished to dismiss Mademoiselle de 
la Valliere from her service in disgrace/^ 

“ You will liave to be careful with regard to the watch- 
fulness of the latter/’ said Araiuis; ^^she is siiieerely at- 
tached to the actual king. eyes of a wounui who 

loves are not easily deceived.” 

“ She is fair, has blue eyes, whoso affectionate ga^ re- 
veal her identity. She halts slightly hi her giiit; she 
writes a letter every day, to which I have to send an 
answer by M. de Saint-Aignan.” 

“ Do you know the latter ? ” 

“As if I saw him, and T know tlie last versos lie com- 
posed for me, as well as those I composed in answer to 
his 

“ Very good. Do you know your ministers ? ” 

“C'olbert, an ugly, dark-browed man, but intelligent 
enough, his hair covering his forehead, a large, heavy, full 
head ; the mortal enemy of M. Fompiet.” 

“As for the latter, wo need not disturb ourselves about 
him.” 

‘‘ No ; because necessarily you will require me to exilo 
him, I supi)ose?” 

Aramis, struck with admiration at the remark, said, 
“You will become very great, monseigneur.’ 

“You see,’’ added the prince, “ that I know my lesson 
by heart, and with Heaven’s assistance, and yours after- 
wards, I shall seldom go wrong.” 

“ You have still an awkward pair of eyes to deal with, 
monseigneur.” 

“ Yes, the captain of the musketeers, M. d’Artagnan, 
your friend.” 

« Yes ; I can well say ‘ my friend/ ” 

“ He who escorted La Vallidre to Le Chaillot ; he who 
delivered up Monk, cooped in an iron box, to Charles II., 
he w^ho so faithfully served my mother ; he to whom the 
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crown of France owes so much that it owes everything. 
Do you intend to ask me to exile him also ? ” 

“ Never, sire. D’Artagnan is a man to whom, at a cer- 
tain given time, I will undertake to reveal everything ; but 
be on your guard with him ; for if he discovers our plot 
before it is revealed to him, you or I will certainly be 
killed or taken. He is a bold and enterprising man.” 

I will think over it. Now tell me about M. Fouquet ; 
what do you wish to be done with regard to him ? ” 

“ One moment more, I entreat you, monseigneur ; and 
forgive me, if I seem to fail in respect in questioning you 
further.” 

“ It is your duty to do so, nay, more than that, your 
right.” 

“ Before we pass to M. Fouquet, I should very much 
regret forgetting another friend of mine.” 

“ M. du Vallon, the Hercules of France, you mean; oh ! 
as far as he is concerned, his interests are more than safe.” 

“ No ; it is not he whom I intended to refer to.” 

« The Comte de la F^^re, then ? ” 

And his son, the son of all four of us.” 

“ That poor boy who is dying of love for La Valli^re, 
whom my brother so disloyally bereft him of ? Be easy 
on that score. I shall know how to rehabilitate his hap- 
piness. Tell me only one thing, Monsieur d’Herblay ; do 
men, when they love, forget the treachery that has been 
shown them ? Can a man ever forgive the woman who 
has betrayed him ? Is that a French custom, or is it one 
of the laws of the human heart ? ” 

“A man who loves deeply, as deeply as Raoul loves Ma- 
demoiselle de la Valli^re, finishes by forgetting the fault 
or crime of the woman he loves ; but I do not yet know 
whether Raoul will be able to forget.” 

“I will see after that. Have you anything further to 
say about your friend ? ” 
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“No; that is all.” 

“Well, then, now for M. Fouquet. What do you 
wish me to do for him ? ” 

“To keep him on as snriiitendant, in the capacity in 
which he has hitherto acted, I entreat you.” 

“ Be it so ; but he is the first minister at present.” 

“ Not quite so.” 

“ A king, ignorant and embarrassed as I shall be, will, 
as a matter of course, require a first minister of state,” 

“ Your majesty will require a friend.” 

“ I have only one, and that is yourself.” 

“You will have many others by and by, but none so 
devoted, none so zealous for your glory.” 

“ You shall be my fir.st minister of state.” 

“Not immediately, monseigneur, for that would give 
rise to too much suspicion and astonislimcnt.” 

“M. de Richelieu, the first minister of my grandmother, 
Marie de Medici, was simply bishop of Lucon, as you are 
bishop of Vannes.” 

“ I perceive that your royal highness has studied my 
notes to great advantage; your amazing perspicacity 
overpowers me with delight.” 

“I am i^rfectly aware that M. do Richelieu, by means 
of the queen’s protection, soon became cardinal.” 

“ It would be better,” said Aramis, bowing, “ that I 
should not be appointed first minister until your royal 
highness has procured my nomination as cardinal.” 

“You shall be nominated before two months are past, 
Monsieur d’llerblay. But that is a matter of very trifling 
moment; you would not offend mo if you were to ask 
more than that, and you would cause me serious regret 
if you were to limit yourself to that.” 

“ In that case I have something still further to hope 
for, monseigneur.” 

“Speak! speak I” 
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M. Fouquet will not keep long at the head of affairs, 
he will soon get old. ile is fond of pleasure, consistently, 

I mean, with all his labors, thanks to the youthfnlness 
he still retains ; but this protracted youth will disappear 
at the approach of the first serious annoyance, or at the 
first illness he may experience. We will spare him the 
aimoyance, because he is an agreeable and noble-hearted 
man ; but we cannot save him from ill-health. So it is 
determined. Wlien you shall have paid all M. Fouquet’s 
debts, and restored the finances to a sound condition, M. 
Fouquet will be able to remain the sovereign ruler in his 
little court of poets and painters, — we shall have made 
him rich. When that has been done, and I have become 
your royal highness’s prime minister, I shall be able to 
think of my own interests and yours.” 

The young man looked at his interrogator. 

M. de Richelieu, of whom we were speaking just now, 
was very much to blame in the fixed idea he had of 
governing Franco alone, imaided. He allowed two kmgs, 
Kmg Louis XIII. and himself, to he seated on the selfsame 
throne, whilst he might have installed them more con- 
veniently upon two separate and distinct thrones.” 

Upon two thrones ? ” said the young man, thought- 
fully. 

“In fact,” pursued Aramis, quietly, “a cardinal, prime 
minister of France, assisted by the favor and by the coun- 
tenance of his Most Christian Majesty the King of France, 
a cardinal to whom the king his master lends the treas- 
ures of the state, his army, his counsel, such a man would 
be acting with twofold injustice in applying these mighty 
resources to France alone. Besides,” added Aramis, 
“ you will not be a king such as your father was ; delicate 
in health, slow in judgment, whom all tilings wearied ; 
you will be a king governing by your brain and by your 
sword ; you will have in the government of the state no 
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more than you xrill bo able to nianago unaided; I should 
only interfere with you. Besides, our friendijhip ought 
never to be, I do not say impaired^ but in any degree 
affected, by a secret thought. I shall luivo given you the 
throne of France, you will confer on me the throne of St. 
Peter. Whenever your loyal, firm, and mailed hand 
shall have joined in ties of intimati} association the hand 
of a pope such as I shall be, neither Cliarles the Fifth* 
who owned two-thirds of the habitable globe, nor Charle- 
magne, who possessed it entirely, will be able to reach to 
half your stature. I have no alliances, I have no predi- 
lections ; I will not throw you into perso(uitions of liere- 
tics, nor will I cast you into the troubled wiitcrs of family 
dissension; I will simply say to you: The whole uni- 
verse is our ovm ; for ino the minds of men, for you their 
bodies. And as I shall bo the first to die, you will have 
my inlieritance. What do you say of my plan, rnon- 
seigneur ? ” 

‘‘ 1 say that you render mo ha^ipy and proud, for no 
other reason than that of having coinprcheuded you 
thorouglily. Monsieur d’llerblay, you shall be (;ardinal, 
and when cardinal, my prime minister; and then you 
will point out to me the necessary steps to ho taken to 
secure your election as pope, and I will lake tliem. You 
can ask what guarantees from me you please.” 

“It is useless. Never shall 1 act except ui such a 
manner that you will be the gainer ; I shall never ascend 
the ladder of fortune, fame, or position, until I have first 
seen you placed upon the round of the ladder immediately 
alx)ve mo ; 1 shall always hold myself sufheienUy aloof 
from you to escai)e incurring your jealousy, sufficiently 
near to sustain your personal advantage and to watch 
over your friendship. All the contracU in the world 
are easily violated because the interest included in 
them incline more to one side than to another. With us* 
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however, this will never be the case ; I have no need of 
any guarantees.” 

And so — my dear brother — will disappear?” 

« Simply. We will remove him from his bed by means 
of a plank which yields to the pressure of the finger. 
Having retired to rest a crowned sovereign, he will awake 
a captive. Alone you will rule from that moment, and 
you will have no interest dearer and better than that of 
keeping mo near you.” 

‘‘ I believe it. There is my hand on it. Monsieur 
d’llerblay.” 

“ Allow me to kneel before you, sire, most respectfully. 
We will embrace each other on the day we shall have 
upon our temples, you the crown, I the tiara.” 

“ Still embrace mo this very day also, and be, for and 
toward me, more than great, more than skillful, more 
than sublime in genius ; bo kind and indulgent — be my 
father?” 

Aramis was almost overcome as ho listened to his 
voice ; he fancied he detected in his own heart an emo- 
tion hitherto unknown ; but this impression was speedily 
removed. “ Ills father ! ” ho thought ; yes, his Holy 
Father.” 

And they resumed their places in the carriage, which 
sped rapidly along the road leading to Vaux-le-Vicomte. 


CH^VPTER LVI. 

THE CHATEAU PK VAUX-LE-VICOMTE. 

The chateau of Vaux-le-Vicomte, situated about a league 
from Melun, bad been built by Fouquet in 1655, at a time 
when there was a scarcity of money in France ; Mazarin 
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had taken all that there was, and Fouquet expended the 
remainder. However, as certain men have fertile, false, 
pnd useful vices, Fouquet, in scattering broadcast mil- 
lions of money in the construction of this palace, had 
found a means of gathering, as the result of bis generous 
profusion, three illustrious men together: Levan, the 
architect of the building; Lenotrc, the designer of the 
gardens; and Lebrun, the decorator of the apartments. 
If the Chateau do Vaux possessed a single fault with 
which it could be reproached, it was its grand, pretentious 
character. It is even at the present day proverbial to 
calculate the numlxjr of acres of roofing, the restoration 
of which would, in our age, be the ruin of fortunes 
cramped and narrowed as the epoch itself. Vaux-le- 
Vicorate, when its magnificent gates, supported by cary- 
atides, liavo been pa.sscd through, has the principal front 
of the main building opening upon a vast, so-called, court 
of honor, inclosed by deep ditches, lH>rdered by a magnif- 
icent stone balustrade. Nothing cxDuld be more noble in 
appearance than the central forecourt raised upon the 
flight of steps, like a king upon his throne, having around 
it four pavilions at the angles, the immense Ionic columns 
of which rose majestically the whole height of the build- 
ing. The friezes ornamented with arabesques, and the 
pediments which crowned the pilasters, conferred rich- 
ness and grace on every part of the building, while the 
domes which surmounted the whole added proportion 
and majesty. This mansion, built by a subject, bore a 
far greater resemblance to those royal residences which 
Wolsey fancied he was called upon to construct, in order 
to present tiiem to his master from the fear of rendering 
him jealous. But if magnificence and splendor were dis- 
played in any one particular part of this palace more 
than in another, — if anything could be preferred to the 
wonderful arrangement of the interior, to the sumptu- 
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ouaness of the gilding, and to the profusion of the paint- 
ings and statues, it would be the park and gardens of 
Vaux. The jets d'eau^ which were regarded as wonder- 
ful in 1653, are still so, even at the present time ; the 
cascades awakened the admiration of kings and princes ; 
and as for the famous grotto, the theme of so many 
poetical elfusions, the residence of that illustrious nymph 
of Vaux, whom Polisson made converse with La Fontaine, 
we must be spared the description of all its beauties. 
We will do as Despreaux did, — we will enter the park, 
the trees of which are of eight years’ growth only, that is 
to say, in their present position — and whose summits 
even yet, as they proudly tower aloft, blushingly unfold 
their leaves to the earliest rays of the rising sun. Le- 
n6tre had hastened the pleasure of the Mecsenas of his 
period; all the nursery-grounds had furnished trees 
whose growth had been accelerated by careful culture 
and the richest plant-food. Every tree in the neighbor- 
hood which presented a fair appearance of beauty or 
stature, had been taken up by its roots and transplanted 
to the park. Fouquct could well afford to purchase trees 
to ornament his park, since he had bought up three vil- 
lages and their appurtenances (to use a legal word) to 
increase its extent. M, de Scud6ry said of this palace, 
that, for the purpose of keeping the groimds and gardens 
well watered, M. Fouquet had divided a river into a thou- 
sand fountains, and gathered the waters of a thousand 
fountains into torrents. This same Monsieur de Scudery 
said a great many other things in his “ Cltdie,” about this 
palace of Valterre, tlie charms of which he describes 
most minutely. We should be far wiser to send our 
curious readers to Vaux to judge for themselves, than 
to refer them to C14Ue ; ” and yet there are as many 
leagues from Paris to Vaux, as there are volumes of the 
« Civile.” 
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Tliifi maf^nificeni palace had been p:ot ready for the 
reception of the greatest reigning sovereign of the time, 
M. FoiKpiet’s friends had transj^orted thither, some their 
actors and their dresses, others llieir tn^ops of sculptors 
and artists; not forgetting others with their ready- 
mended pens, — floods of impromptus Nvero contemplated. 
The cascades, soinewliat rel>ellioiis, nymphs thongli they 
were, poured forth their waUn*s brighter and el oarer thau 
crystal: they scattered over the lu’onzo triton juidneroida 
their waves of foam, which glistened like tire in the rays 
of the sun. An army of servants wore hurrymg to anfl 
fro in squadrons in the courtyard and corridors ; while 
Fouquet, who bad only that morning arrived, walked all 
tlirongh the palace with a calm, observant glance, in order 
to give his last orders, after his intendants had inspected 
everything. 

It was, as we have said, thol5th of August. The sun 
poured down Its burning rays upon the heathen deities 
of marble and bronze : it raised the temp(5ratuve of the 
water in the concli sludls, and ripened, on the walls, 
those magnificent peaches, of wliiidi the king, fifty years 
later, spoke so regretfully, when, at Marly, on an occasion 
of a scarcity of the finer sorts of poaches being complained 
of, in the beautiful gardens there — gardens which had cost 
France double the amount that had been expemled on 
Vaux — the grecit king observed to some one. “ You are 
far too yomig to have eaten any of M. Fouquet’s [icaches.” 

Oh! fame! Oh! blazon of renown! Oh! glory of 
this earth ! That very man whoso judgment was so 
sound and accurate where merit was concerned — he who 
had swept into his coffers the inheritance of Nicholas 
Fouquet, who hud robbeil him of Lenotre and T^briin, and 
had sent him to rot for the remainder of his life in one of 
the state prisons— merely remembered the peaches of that 
vanquished, crushed, forgotten enemy ! It was to little 

VOL. IV. — 88 
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purpose that Fouquet had squandered thirty millions of 
francs in the fountains of his gardens, in the crucibles of 
his sculptors, in the writing-desks of his literary friends, 
in the portfolios of his painters ; vainly had he fancied 
that thereby he might be remembered. A peach — a 
blushing, rich-flavored fruit, nestling in the trellis work 
on the garden-wall, hidden beneath its long, green leaves, 
— this little vegetable production, that a dormouse would 
nibble up without a thought, was sufficient to recall to 
the memory of this great monarch the mournful shade 
of the last surintendant of France. 

With a perfect reliance that Aramis had made arrange- 
ments fairly to distribute the vast number of guests 
throughout the palace, and that ho had not omitted to 
attend to any of the internal regulations fur their comfort, 
Fouquet devoted his entire attention to the ensemble alone. 
In one dhcction Gourvillo showed him the preparations 
which had been made for the fii-eworks; in another, 
Moli^re led him over the' theater ; at last, after he had 
visited the chapel, the salons^ and the galleries, and was 
again going downstairs, exhausted with fatigue, Fouquet 
saw Aramis on the staircase. The prelate beckoned to 
him. The surintendant joined his friend, and, with 
him, paused before a large picture scarcely finished. 
Applying himself, heart and soul, to his work, the 
painter Lebrun, covered with perspiration, stamed with 
paint, pale from fatigue and the inspiration of genius, was 
putting the last finishing touches with his rapid brush. 
It was the portrait of the king, whom tliey were expecting, 
dressed in the court suit which Percerin had condescended 
to show beforehand to the bisliop of Vannes. Fouquet 
placed himself before this portrait, which seemed to live, 
as one might say, in the cool freshness of its flesh, and 
in its wwmth of color. He gazed upon it long and fixedly, 
estimated the prodigious labor that had been bestow^ 
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Upon it, and, not bein^ al)l<3 to tiiid any recomperifieBuffl- 
ciently great for this Ilonaileaii elfort, he passed liin arm 
round the painter’s neek and omhracetl him. The 
surintendani, by this iudion, had utterly ruined a suit 
of clothes worth a tliousand pistoles, but lie laid satistied, 
more than satisfu'd, Lebrun. It Avas a, happy nionieiit 
for the artist; it was an unhap])y oue for M. Perceriu, 
who was AV^alking holiind Fou([uet, and was engaged in 
admiring, in lAihrun's painting, the suit that he had 
made for his majesty, a perfetit ohjci tVart^ as he called it, 
which was not to 1 k^ matched ex(;ept in tlie wardrol)e of 
the .surint(Midaiit. ITis distress and liis exclainatioiib 
Avere interrupted ])y a signal whuili laid been given from 
the summit of the mansion. In the direction of Melun, 
ill the still empty, opim jhiin, the sentinels of Vaux 
had just perceived the jwlvauciug procession of the king 
and th(i queens, llis majesty Avas entering Melun with 
his long train of carriages and cavaliers. 

‘‘ In an hour ” said Araiiiis to Fomiuet. 

“ In an hour ! replied the lat ter, sighing. 

‘‘ And the peo[>le Avdio ask oue another Avhnt is the good 
of these royal / ” contii]ue<l the bishop of Vannes, 
laughing, with his false smile. 

“Alas! I, too, Avho am not the peojde, ask myself the 
same thing.” 

“ I will answer you iii four-and-twonty hours, monsei- 
gneur. Assume a cheerful comitenaiiee, for it should be 
a day of true rejoicing.” 

“ Well, believe me or not, as you like, D’Horblay,” said 
the surintendant, Avith a swelling heart, [Xiinting at the 
cortige of Louis, visible in the horizon, ** he certainly loves 
me but very little, and I do not care much more for him ; 
but I cannot tell you how it is, that since he is approach- 
ing my house ” 

“Well, whatr* 
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“Well, since I know he is on his way here, as my guest, 
he is more sacred than ever for me ; he is my acknowledged 
sovereign, and as such is very dear to me.” 

“Dear? yes,” said Aramis, playing upon the word, 
as the Abbe Terray did, at a later period, with Louis 
XV. 

“ Do not laugh, D’Herblay ; I feel that if he really 
seemed to wish it, I could love that young man.” 

“You should not say that to me,” returned Aramis, 
“ but rather to M. Colbert ! ” 

“ To M. Colbert ! ” exclaimed Fouquet. “ Why so ? ” 

“ Because he would allow you a pension out of the 
king’s privy purse, as soon as he becomes surinteiidant,” 
said Aramis, preparing to leave as soon as he had dealt 
this last blow. 

“ Where are you going ? ” returned Fouquet, with a 
gloomy look. 

“ To iny own apartment, in oi’der to change my costume, 
monseigneur.” 

“Whereabouts are you lodging, D’llerblay?” 

“ In the blue room on the second story ” 

“The room immediately over the king’s room?” 

“Precisely.” 

“You will be subject to very great restraint there. 
What an idea to condemn yourself to a room where you 
cannot stir or move about! ” 

“ During the night, moiiseigncur, I sleep or read in my 
bed” 

“ And your servants ?” 

“ I have hut one attendant with me. I find my reader 
quite sufficient. Adieu, monseigneur ; do not overfatigue 
yourself ; keep youi'self fresh for the arrival of the 
king.” 

“We shall see you by and by, I suppose, and shall see 
your friend Du Vallon also?” 
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“ Ilo is next to int\ aiul is at this nu*aumt 

.U'essing.” 

xVikI Fouquet, bowin'^, willi a. sinih*, passed on like a 
commandor-in-chief wlio pays I ho ditTomit outposU a 
visit after the enemy has been signaled in sight. 
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